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OUR NAVAL POSITION IN EASTERN 
SEAS 


A QUARTER of a century ago I raised my voice against the folly of 
allowing our attention to be distracted from our true needs and 
national interests on the coasts of India and in the seas of the East 
by those costly Afghan campaigns which were intended to counteract 
the visionary schemes of Russia in Central Asia. Those schemes 
still loom big in the public eye and fill too large a place in our minds 
to the exclusion of important questions that call urgently for solu- 
tion. I am tempted once more, as one whose race must be nearly 
run, to make a fresh effort to direct the attention of my countrymen 
to the matters on which their power, security, and prosperity really 
depend, and to entreat them not to permit their thoughts to be 
drawn from questions of vital importance to shadowy undertakings 
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on the part of supposed enemies that may never reach the stage of 
actuality, and that, even if they should, would be more effectually 
repelled by doing the work that lies ready to our hand than by 
adopting showy and costly lines of policy. Let us leave Russia and 
her projects in the interior of Asia alone in the absolute conviction 
that the sea furnishes the true and only base of our power, and that 
so long as we are secure thereon and hold Kurrachi, Bombay, and 
Calcutta Russia could never maintain herself in India. . We have 
only to make this naval power and readiness for all contingencies 
evident, and we shall have supplied Russia with the strongest reason 
to keep in her own sphere, and the strongest deterrent to keep out 
of ours. 

The time seems to have arrived when the nation should take care- 
ful stock of its naval position in the East—I mean in the seas of India 
and China and in the South Pacific. There are serious defects in that 
position, disquieting to the observer in times of peace, and on which 
may turn in time of war the balance of failure and success. Our 
interests have grown enormously in those seas, our means of defending 
them have not progressed in the same ratio, and foreign Powers have 
developed their commerce and acquired naval bases where not so 
very long ago their flags were unknown. The possession of India by 
the British race, which some critics have gone so far in their un- 
checked zeal for national detraction as to call a burden, has now 
become a vital question to Australia, and will no doubt soon become 
one also to British South Africa. But the means of retaining India in 
our possession have in some essential points made no progress, while 
both the magnitude of the interests involved and the covetousness 
of those who would naturally like to wrest it from our hands have 
increased. 

‘From and by the ocean England won the sovereignty of India, 
and by the same agency she must maintain it,’ I wrote over eighteen 
years ago in a memorandum which was adopted by Lord Hartington’s 
Defence Committee as the basis of its recommendations. Twenty-three 
years back I addressed the Viceroy of India in a Minute on Madras 
Harbour as follows: ‘If we are ever to yield the dominion of India 
to any European foe, it is by sea that the foe will come, and it is to 
the protection of our Indian coasts that we shall have to devote our 
most earnest attention. Absolute security for our coast commerce is 
essential to our prestige and security in this country, and to put-off 
to the day when war with an European nation is imminent the means 
necessary to obtain this security is a course too obviously fraught 
with danger to need further comment.’ Fraught with danger as it 
is, it is precisely what has been done, or rather left undone. 

‘As matters at present stand,’ I wrote in a second Minute on 
Indian Harbours in 1879, ‘ we can really consider ourselves as possess- 
ing only comparatively few advantages over a maritime foe in the 
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Indian seas. Not a single port do we own in India the defence of 
which will stand any criticism, We know that Russia is ever active 
in the matters of both coast defences and of increase to her navy in 
the North Pacific. The sympathy of Germany with Russia—active 
or passive—in many of the most important political events of the 
last few years is to my mind unquestionable. Year by year we see 
an increase of Germans flocking eastwards, and an increasing interest 
taken by Germany, hitherto apathetic on the subject, as regards the 
Suez Canal. The press of Europe utters no uncertain sound as to 
the strong probability of a fusion in the near future of the kingdom 
of Holland with the German Empire—a fusion which must result in 
the transfer to the German Empire of the whole of the important 
possessions constituting Netherlands India.’ 

Some of these previsions have been realised, none have lost their 
force. Netherlands India, with its fine harbours in Sumatra and else- 
where, has not yet acquired any offensive power. But Russia has 
improved her base at Vladivostock and created a new one at Port 
Arthur. France has secured a new place d’armes in the Tongking 
delta. Germany has done likewise at Kiaochow. Japan has risen 
on the eastern horizon as a naval Power with dockyards, fortified 
arsenals, and a fleet that has actually- achieved considerable success 
under the conditions of modern warfare. All the factors of the pro- 
blem have been changed, and some new ones have been introduced, 


‘whereas our position has made proportionally far less improvement. 


The significance of this lack of prescience and neglect of organisation 
would be brought home to us in any great naval struggle with two 
or three allied Powers, for which we should always be prepared. 
More especially would this be the case in the event of the closure of 
the Suez Canal, which would be the first objective of our foes. 

I doubt very much if the British public has the least conception 
of the defects of India regarded as a naval base. Is it aware, for 
instance, that its seaboard of 2,000 miles from Bombay to Calcutta is 
unprovided with a single port where goods may be delivered direct 
from a ship’s side on to a wharf? Does it know that when heavy 
guns were sent in a moment of panic to Madras they could not 
be landed, and had then to be taken back to Bombay, so that they 
might be sent by train? Are these things quite consistent with our 
character as the first seafaring and mercantile nation in the world? 
It may be said, perhaps, that the absence of harbours on the Indian 
coasts is the defect of nature for which no one can be blamed. But 
my proposals for constructing a harbour of refuge at Madras in 1879 
are on record, and the whole scheme could have been executed for a 
comparatively modest sum. Two and a half millions would have 
sufficed for this work, and when I mention that half a million was 
lost during the famine of 1876-7 by theft, damage, and waste, owing 
to there being no harbour at Madras, this sum will not seem ex- 
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cessive. Harbours of refuge are absolutely essential to the safety of 
the rapidly increasing commerce of India. I specified six places 
within that coast-line of 2,000 miles where they should be created, 
and up to this time not one of them exists. It is still perfectly true 
that for protection against a chance enemy’s cruiser there is no port 
whatever on the Malabar coast, and the whole of that of Coromandel 
is as badly provided. Bombay is now in a position of adequate 
defence, but sixteen years ago its Governor wrote begging me not 
to delay in sending out the guns, because at that moment a single 
enemy’s cruiser could have entered the port without resistance. The 
temporary works which I caused to be erected during the Russian 
scare in 1878 at Bombay, and the three other principal ports of India 
and Burma, did not receive their armament till 1886. 

If this neglect to furnish coaling stations and harbours of refuge 
at places where their provision would have entailed expenditure was 
reprehensible, how much greater was the blame where nature had 
herself been bountiful and supplied exactly what we wanted; and 
yet our authorities not merely declined to utilise but even spurned 
the gift! Such an instance was that of Trincomalee, which the 
Royal Commission, presided over by Lord Carnarvon, ‘ proposed to 
abandon altogether as a naval and military station and to dismantle 
and raze the existing fortifications.’ Yet Trincomalee is not only a 
grand natural, safe, and commodious harbour, but it is the only 
rendezvous and base for our fleets or ships in those seas under the 
vicissitudes of victory or defeat. So long as the Dutch held Trin- 
eomalee they were supreme in the Eastern seas ; when subsequently 
it fell into our hands, and France had no secure base nearer than the 
Mauritius, our supremacy followed thereupon. Had Lally’s advice 
been adopted and Trincomalee permanently occupied by France, the 
history of British India, and possibly of France herself, would have 
been different. My old friend and colleague, Admiral Sir Alexander 
Milne, member of the Commission, protested against this abandon- 
ment in a minority report, and I had the satisfaction of seeing my 
arguments prevail over those of the Royal Commission. Trincomalee 
was not abandoned, and the sum of 45,000/. was assigned to the 
construction of one or two batteries and the due provision of heavy 
guns. 

I may introduce here what I wrote in 1883 about providing 
adequate defence for Trincomalee. ‘Having already stated the 
extreme importance that I attach to the retention of Trincomalee 
as a station for refitting and coaling H.M.’s ships, and as a base and 
rendezvous for our fleet, it appears desirable that I should very 
briefly indicate the nature of the defences which in my opinion are 
necessary to deny the harbour to an enemy's warships and to secure 
the naval establishment and anchorage from anything but distant 
bombardment. The entrance to this magnificent harbour is so 
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narrow, the naval establishment so well protected by the natural 
features of the country, and so useful a nucleus of works of defence 
is already provided, that, fortunately, a comparatively small expendi- 
ture only is requisite to attain the above-mentioned objects 

Under all the circumstances of the case it would, I think, be a 
sufficient measure of defence if the emplacements which were hastily 
and temporarily constructed in 1878-9 were carefully revised and 
adapted for the reception of 9-inch or 10-inch M.L. guns. The cost 
of these measures would be about 25,000/. for the works and 20,000/. 
for the armament.’ 

Naval authorities had not then grasped the importance of coaling 
stations. On their safety the power of the Navy depends, and to 
protect them is a cheap mode of adding to the naval strength of the 
Empire. Their provision in sufficient numbers and at well-chosen 
spots on the great ocean routes to India, Australia, and China is the 
first essential need for the maintenance of our naval position in the 
East. There is no necessity to establish too many coaling stations ; 
indeed to do so would be te introduce an element of weakness into 
our position by offering the enemy more objective points of attack 
than it would suit our arrangements to adequately defend. I would 
specify the following as meeting all possible requirements of the 
present and the immediate future:—Aden, Bombay, Trincomalee, 
False Point, Port Blair, Singapore, Thursday Island, Hong Kong, 
and Port Hamilton. 

A second line of coaling stations between the Cape and India on 
the one side and Australia on the other will ultimately become 
necessary, but probably the Seychelles in one direction and the Cocos 
in the other will suffice for all our requirements, especially after 
South Africa has been provided with several harbours of refuge. 

Of these, Aden, Bombay, Trincomalee, Singapore, and Hong 
Kong are either completely or nearly equipped to meet all require- 
ments as coaling stations and naval harbours. False Point for the 
Hoogli could easily be converted into a harbour of refuge by clearing 
out the river mud from the Mahanadi. A coal depot at Port Blair 
in the Andamans would be very useful, as supplementing Trincoma- 
lee, and as providing a set-off against any possible Dutch-German 
development in Achin. Thursday Island in Torres Strait has been 
looked after by Australia, and will become more and more the first 
care of her naval directors, Port Hamilton, once ours, and which 
gave England practically the command of the seas of China and 
Japan, has now unfortunately been lost to us. I may be pardoned 
for quoting what I wrote on this matter in 1883, more especially 
because I then cited the opinion of Admiral Ryder in 1875, which 
will probably be new to the general reader. 

‘The suggested acquisition by this country of the islets enclosing 
the excellent harbour of Port Hamilton is one to which I attach the 
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utmost value and would most strongly urge that negotiations should 
be at once entered upon with a view to its fulfilment. The Royal 
Commissioners have so fully entered into the reasons which have 
influenced them in making this suggestion, moreover the information 
contained in the evidence and appendices attached to their report 
is so complete and so convincing, that it is perhaps unnecessary for 
me, concurring with them so entirely as I do, to more fully discuss 
the subject; but a confidential despatch written in 1875 by the 
Naval Commander in Chief of the China Station is so apposite, so 
concise, and so forcible that I cannot refrain from quoting a short 
extract therefrom : 


‘I can hardly over-estimate the great importance of our having some possession 
in these seas which we can call our own. A dockyard, so called, at Shanghai; 
stores at Yokohama, on foreign ground, are little or no use in war. In war with 
China, or Japan, or Russia, or any other nation, it would be of the last importance 
to us to have some point d’appui, where would be our coal depét, our stores, our 
hospital, our docks. It should be sufficiently far south not to be frozen up in 
winter; it should be within easy reach of China, Japan, Russia, It should be 
easy of access, easy of defence, have a secure harbour. All these qualifications 
are united in Port Hamilton.’ 


When we withdrew from Port Hamilton it was on the assurance 
given to the Chinese Government that Russia would never occupy 
any part of Corea. We must only hope that, if Russia should ever 


break that promise, there will be no hesitation on our side in 
reoccupying Port Hamilton and retaining it. We may feel sure that, 
if we neglect to do this, Russia will promptly seize it herself, and 
with very little expenditure, well applied, will turn it into a fortress 
which our whole China fleet could not attack with any chance of 
success. This would mean that Russia would dominate the Sea of 
Japan, and threaten to ruin our commerce north of Hong Kong with- 
out any risk to herself. Whoever owns Port Hamilton will possess a 
weapon of offence. If it should ever become necessary for H.M.’s 
ships to visit the Russian ports of the North Pacific, Port Hamilton, 
as a naval base, would be invaluable. 

The essential point aimed at being the protection of the coal 
supply for our ocean cruisers, it follows that a, system of submarine 
mining forms the cheapest and simplest mode of providing for the 
defence of our coaling stations. This defence for all secondary coal- 

‘ing stations need not be too elaborate, because it must always be 
borne in mind that there will be limitations to the scale of the attack. 
The enemy must be acting at a distance more or less great from his 
own base. Considerations for his own safety will, therefore, compel 
him to think not merely of his own coal supply, but of the ammu- 
nition left per gun, lest he himself might be caught by our cruisers 
short of ammunition. It is safe, therefore, to assume. that attacks 
on our secondary coaling stations would never be pressed home. 
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they are equipped sufficiently to beat off a first attack, and to make 
a good show of defence, that will be enough to meet all ordinary 
perils. What we have to recollect above all things is that, for the 
defence of even our secondary coaling stations, there must be in good 
time the provision or the creation, if need be, of the personnel without 
which armaments and submarine mines are alike useless. In short, 
when we talk so glibly of guns, mines, and forts, we must not forget 
that they are all useless without the trained men to work and defend 
them. It is here that colonial support, not limited to men of our 
own colour and race, but including all possessing the rights of British 
citizenship, might be expected, invoked, and organised. Where the 
coaling station is used exclusively for providing coal and supplies to 
our ships, there the charge and responsibility should be entirely 
Imperial. But when the coaling station is attached to a colony 
that would itself be the immediate object and reward for temporary, 
if not permanent, occupation by an enemy, there the charge and 
responsibility should largely, if not wholly, devolve on the colony 
itself. The case of Trincomalee comes under the former category, 
that of Thursday Island under the latter, while Singapore may be 
cited as an instance where the Imperial and colonial interests are 
about equal. However these stations may be protected, and from 
whatever source, Imperial or colonial or joint, the necessary funds 
may come, we have to recollect before everything that coal—ubiqui- 
tous coal—is as the breath of life to our naval power and activity. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from saying a word on what 
I regard as the essential and true foundation of our naval supremacy. 
This is not the mere possession of an iron-clad fleet, but the pre- 
eminence of the shipping trade of the British Empire. The former 
is but the result and expression of the latter. If the shipping trade 
once passed into the hands of another or other Powers, it would 
never return, and from that moment would date the decadence of our 
Empire andi ts ultimate resolution into a second or third rate 
Power. For that reason I would never fetter, or discourage by de- 
clarations that their defence in time of war was dubious or impossible, 
the perfect freedom of private companies in establishing those depots 
for coal that are essential to the ships of our mercantile marine. 
There may, perhaps there must, be some losses, but any inconvenience 
therefrom would be infinitesimally small as compared with that 
which would follow from the arbitrary prohibition of such depdts as 
that at Diego Garcia, in the Indian Ocean. The public should not 
lose sight of the fact that our maritime power is as clearly menaced 
by the acquisition of ocean steamers and of the command of ocean 
trade and passenger routes obtained by Germans, Americans, and 
other foreigners as it is by the political projects of French and 
Russian statesmen. Our attention should not be so absorbed in the 
latter movements as to ignore what may form a far graver peril 
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through the development of plans for wresting from us the com- 
mercial activity that was the true agency of our gaining the mastery 
of the seas. 

The reader must not suppose that any arrangements or additions 
that might be classed under the head of essential or even necessary 
measures for the provision of naval bases of all kinds would now entail 
vast expenditure, although of course everybody knows that, if a 
commission of experts were called together, it would draw up a 
scheme entailing a very formidable bill. Royal commissions gene- 
rally may be described as soaring above considerations of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, but a safeguard is provided through their 
recommendations never being adopted in their entirety. Thus, for 
instance, the Indian Defence Committee of 1877-9 proposed to 
spend 1,877,000/. on Indian fortifications, which was cut down to 
450,000/. Lord Carnarvon’s Commission proposed to spend 1,396,527/. 
on eleven first-class coaling stations, and to increase their garrison by 
nearly 10,000 men. My memorandum reduced the expenditure to 
846,870/., and saved altogether the locking up of 10,000 men out of 
our small army in useless, expensive, and enfeebling garrison duties 
at places where a very slight increase of the artillery force sufficed to. 
meet all requirements. 

What is wanted to enable our fleet to deal with its heavy task 
is the concentration and not the dispersion of our naval strength. I 
take some crédit to myself for having had much to do with the 
partial abolition of the old single-ship system of naval strategy and 
substituting action by squadrons. There must be no frittering away 
of energy, effort, and execution. One heavy blow in the naval wars. 
of the future will produce larger results than a number of puny blows 
at scattered points. The question of organising the fleets that are to 
achieve these successes in waters where vital commercial and carrying 
interests have to be preserved cannot be put off until the day of peril 
and action has arrived. Nor is it sufficient to have admirable plans 
on paper if the machinery to put them in practice is not ready and 
in good working order. Our fleets on the vast ocean and in remote 
seas must be within reasonably short distance of their coaling and 
refitting depots, otherwise they will become useless. Our posts of 
vantage whence we can overlook and control the trade routes must 
be well selected and adequately supplied. We have practically in 
our own hands the means of keeping our fleet of cruisers in a state 
of constant readiness to deal with the hostile cruisers that might 
attempt to prey upon our commerce. The advantages of position 
are entirely on our side, they can only be lost by wilful neglect to 
organise in good season, and by perverse adherence to a course of 
drifting. No permanent results will be attained unless there is com- 
plete confidence between the authorities and the country. The 
Intelligence Department should keep itself in touch with the public 
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through the Press, and render periodically an account of its operations. 
In other words, the country should not be treated with distrust, 
because the success of all organisation depends on its instructed co- 
operation. 

In the last fifteen years the conditions of naval warfare and the 
relative strength of the navies of the Great Powers have materially 
changed. Formerly we had only to think of the French Navy as a 
possibly formidable rival. Now the navies of Germany, Italy, and 
Russia have to be taken into serious calculation, while Japan and the 
United States are also aiming at the development of their naval 
power. The problem has consequently become very complicated 
as well as one of grave national importance. There are already great 
doubts whether the old two-Power theory as the standard for our 
strength is quite sound or safe. It may at least be said that no 
opportunity of supplementing our fleet or of relieving it of some of 
its minor duties should be left unutilised. In this direction the 
creation of an Australian marine promises to prove the first and 
most valuable auxiliary. 

In providing for our own necessities we should be careful to 
define exactly what they are, and not to overstep them. No other 
Power can justly complain of eur measures for defending the 
commerce which is our life, but while providing for the protection 
of our possessions and the security of the ocean routes to them, we 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by leaving the same 
rights to other Powers in their spheres. We require a line of coaling 
stations to and from the mother-country, to India, Australia, and 
China, by both the Suez Canal and Cape routes. As Australia is and 
South Africa will become a base of British power in southern seas, we 
must realise that the aspirations of their races will turn northwards, 
and that India and the Malay Peninsula will be for them possessions 
of vital importance. The growing competition in the Far East 
cannot be an object of indifference in Australia, where public opinion 
is extremely sensitive as to the position of affairs in the South 
Pacific, and apt to resent any weakness on the part of the Imperial 
Government in treating questions that may arise in that ocean. 
Nor if we look carefully at the facts connected with the home trade 
with China can we feel convinced that the possession of Hong Kong 
as our sole naval base and coaling station in the China Seas meets all 
our needs, present and prospective. It is, of course, true that we 
have acquired a lease of Wei-hai-Wei, but all our proceedings at that 
place raise a suspicion that we have not yet made up our minds to 
remain there permanently. Several plans for converting it into an 
Eastern Malta have been drawn up, considered, and duly pigeon- 
holed. It may be that Government has wisely recoiled from 
sanctioning the outlay that would be required to bring it up to the 
position of a great fortress, more especially as it would then need a 
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very large garrison. The question of the Wei-hai-Wei defences on a 
large scale may be considered shelved. The opinion cannot be 
resisted that what we want in this quarter is a small, compact, and 
invulnerable coaling station, such as Port Hamilton might easily, and 
at small expense, be made. 

It is not necessary for me, I hope, to repudiate all ideas of 
Jingoism, but there is a true and reasonable Imperialism which, 
while firmly upholding our own rights and indeed necessities, does not 
encroach upon those of other countries. I would leave to them as 
complete a right of attaining security and promoting expansion in 
their spheres as is claimed in our own. Our pretensions should be 
preservative of our interests without being destructive of theirs. If 
our naval bases were made perfect, it should not matter where they 
had any. But we must in future recollect that a consideration of 
purely home interests and requirements will no longer suffice for 
the adequate discharge of our Imperial duties. In what I have said 
I have written as much from the Australian as the English stand- 
point. We must remember—can we ever forget?—the warm 
devotion, the patriotism, and it may even be the masterful self- 
confidence of those growing communities under the Southern Cross 
that have sent contingent after contingent to our aid in the day of 
stress and adversity. It will never do to chill with the despondent 
counsels of age the enthusiasm, the energy, and the sentiment of 
attachment that led those youthful nations to throw themselves into 
the fierce current of Imperial struggle and responsibility when our 
need was great. They have their destinies, and they will accomplish 
them on a wider scene than the world now wists of. It is more than 
forty years since I foreshadowed in the Melbourne Assembly a 
Monroe doctrine for Australasia. What was then a dream may 
almost be called a reality to-day. The English race has found in 
those distant lands a home where it will multiply under favourable 
climatic conditions, and where while it retains the vigour of our 
northern regions, its powers of imagination, enterprise, and genius 
may be quickened by southern suns. The Imperialism that will 
assert its influence from these new bases in the Antipodes will be of 
that true, responsible, and beneficial character, that opens its arms 
to all comers who recognise and appreciate the justice and freedom 
upon which our rule has long reposed, and which alone make it 
worthy to endure. 

ANDREW CLARKE 
( Zieut.- General), 





THE GOOD OLD CAUSE 


Po.itics, my practical friends tell me, have almost as little to do 
with philosophy as with morality. The reign of philosophers is 
apparently as far from realisation now as it was in the days of Plato. 
Until they have come to some agreement among themselves they 
have no claim to authority, and were they agreed, they might find it 
difficult to persuade the ordinary man to listentothem. Meanwhile, 
anyone who appeals to general theories as a guide in actual affairs is 
set aside—to use the civil phrase of contempt—as ‘ academical.’ It 
should, therefore, as I gladly admit, be left to active politicians to 
give a diagnosis of the troubles which beset framers of party platforms 
—to explain, for example, that disorganisation of the Liberal party 
which even their antagonists profess to regret. Yet I observe that 
Liberal orators constantly appeal to certain eternal principles which, it 
seems, are or ought to be embodied in the party creed. An eternal 
principle should surely have some sort of philosophical ground, and 
should lead to consistent results. If one Liberal leader defends the 
policy condemned by another, while both appeal to the same first prin- 
ciples, there must be an error somewhere. It may result from a dif- 
ferent estimate of matters of fact ; and with that I have nothing to do. 
But it may also imply some ambiguity in the first principles themselves. 
Though we may get on without any philosophical theory, it is awkward 
to have a self-contradictory theory. I have had occasion to pay some 
attention to the doctrines held by the ‘ philosophical Radicals,’ who in 
their day regarded themselves as the authorised expounders of the very 
quintessence of Liberalism ; and I venture to think that a brief con- 
sideration of the singular change which has come over the spirit of 
their creed may not be irrelevant even to the questions of to-day. 
The difference between the old and the modern Liberalism seems in 
certain directions to imply, not an evolution, but a reversal of the old 
theories ; and the modern Radical is often anxious above all things to 
free himself from any suspicion of holding the doctrines once taken 
to be legitimate corollaries from the old Radical faith. The contrast 
is painful to many who recall the ideals of their youth. 

When two-thirds of the last century had elapsed, the good old 
cause was triumphant. Mill had expounded its philosophy ; Cobden 
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had secured the definitive victory of its economic theories ; Gladstone 
was coming into power to carry out the mandates of the new 
democracy. Enthusiastic young Liberals—among whom I took a 
humble place—had a pleasant opinion of themselves. They re- 
presented intelligence and progress, against Tory stupidity and 
stagnation. They were united upon a distinct and unambiguous 
platform. Moreover, they held that they were working upon a 
consistent logical method. They were handing on the torch of 
liberty. English history was a record of the steady advance of their 
ideas. From the Great Charter to the Reform Bill of 1867 the 
popular party had always been in the right; and Gladstone was but 
the latest of a long line of champions to be traced back to Simon de 
Montfort and Stephen Langton. If candour compelled the admission 
that there might be some kind of use even in Tories—for a drag may 
be necessary as well as a moving force to the political machinery— 
that only meant that even true doctrines must be gradually applied. 
Liberalism was the light slowly dispersing the mists of antiquated 
error. Macaulay’s delightful complacency over Whig triumphs was 
right as far as it went, though the Whig had now to develop into the 
thoroughgoing Radical. The measures advocated by the Liberals 
were adopted, and the triumph of their policy led to the disappoint- 
ment of their anticipations. Reform, in the old days, was supposed 
to imply peace and retrenchment. It is needless to ask how far it 
has promoted either. That is only one example of a general truth. 
Not only have facts refused to fulfil prophecy—a not unprecedented 
circumstance—but many of the principles which were invoked so 
confidently are treated with contempt and, if not explicitly denied, 
made as malleable as the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

The tide which was flowing so strongly seems to have suddenly 
begun toebb. This curious breach of continuity suggests a problem. 
We are constantly told that the old Radicalism, with its theories of 
laissez-faire, individualism, and so forth, is hopelessly extinct. We 
are assured in the same breath that the Liberalism of to-day represents 
the genuine old creed. How can you renounce the teaching of 
those who passed for prophets, and yet adhere to the orthodox 
creed? In what sense are the principles of modern Liberals really 
continuous with the political doctrines of their ancestors ? What, in 
the first place, was meant by Liberalism? Liberalism meant belief in 
liberty ; and liberty the wresting of political power from despots. 
Freedom had been broadening down from precedent to precedent in 
this highly favoured land; as the people had been gradually 
admitted to a greater influence upon legislation and policy, and 
kings, nobles, and finally the middle classes had ceased in succession 
to hold the exclusive right to govern. In that sense the growth of 
liberty was the same as the growth of democracy. The Liberal aim 
—surely a sound one—was to secure the thorough responsibility of 
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rulers. Tyranny sprang from class rule; the use of the supreme 
authority in the interest of any man or set of men other than the 
whole body of the nation. Class-made laws will be unfair; and con- 
verting the argument, it followed that self-made laws could not be 
unfair. This suggests a familiar difficulty discussed by J. S. Mill in 
the book upon liberty which was welcomed by many readers as the 
political gospel of the time. The transference of power to the 
democracy, as he remarked, does not necessarily mean the increase 
ofliberty. It only providesa security against the one kind of tyranny 
which the Radicals had attacked. But it was no security against 
the ‘ tyranny of the majority,’ and to him that seemed to be the most 
pressing of modern dangers. Men, he could not but admit, are 
generally stupid and conservative. They resent new ideas as an 
injury. The nine stupid men may agree to tie the hands of the one 
clever man, though the desire of the clever man to get out of the old 
ruts may be the most vital condition of improvement. To discourage 
experiment is to stifle science, whether physical or social, and 
stupidity means hatred of experiment. The ignorant man may not 
only suppress the intelligent, but may prefer slavery. He dislikes 
the responsibility of freedom, and prefers to be over-regulated. His 
stupidity again leads him to exaggerate the power of legislation and 
to assume that the intention of a law determines its consequences : 
that vice may be suppressed by Act of Parliament and the rate of wages 
arbitrarily fixed by magistrates. It was precisely against fallacies 
of that kind that Mill and his friends had been most vigorously 
struggling ; and he had every reason to be aware of their plausibility 
with the masses. Although, therefore, the party continued to 
advocate the extension of the suffrage, the philosophic leaders were 
awake toadanger. They might in the name of liberty be giving 
power to the class who really cared nothing for liberty. Hostile 
critics of democracy have told us that such misgivings were justified 
by the event, though they did not affect the policy. The result, such 
critics will say, has been that the most fanatical individualists helped 
to bring about a system which tends to hamper individual liberty. 
Hobbes told the reformers of his day that what they really demanded 
was not liberty, but ‘dominion ’—power to make laws, not freedom 
from law. Mill, if he could have foreseen the present day, might 
have said that this was exactly the case with modern democrats. 
Power has been transferred to them, but they have abused it as much 
as their predecessors, though with different aims. 

I am not, however, about to discuss the ancient problem of the 
merits of democracy. It may, I think, be admitted that Mill was quite 
justified in asserting one doctrine. He saw, that is, that a moral as 
well as a political change was needed if the new order were really to 
promote liberty. Respect for the rights of the individual must be 
developed along with the power of the masses. Men must be taught 
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not even to desire conformity to a fixed standard of conduct, but 
rather to approve all manner of new ‘experiments in living.’ His 
principle obviously applies far beyond the sphere of politics. Godwin 
—once the prophet of the extreme Liberals—had pushed it to an 
extreme. Whatever hampers a man from acting at any moment 
upon his judgment is, as he urged, a limitation of liberty. Marriage 
should be abolished because it supposes a bond which cannot be 
broken when it has become disagreeable to both parties. But all 
association is more or less bad, for it implies submission to some 
fixed rule. When Shelley proposed to form a society for political 
agitation Godwin was scandalised. The ‘pervading principle’ of 
his book, Political Justice, was opposed, he said, to associations even 
for the purpose of promoting human happiness. As soon as you 
belong to any corporate body whatever, you are sacrificing some of 
your right to independent action. Godwin, that is, held that liberty 
meant social atomism and political nihilism. The Liberals, of 
course, regarded this as a reductio ad absurdum. They admitted 
the necessity of law, though they held that its sphere should be 
restricted ; and they fully approved of association, though they held 
that it should be as far as possible voluntary. But Godwin’s doctrine 
suggests a difficulty to which Mill and his disciples scarcely attended. 
They had, as was natural, looked almost exclusively at the political 
side of the question. By liberty they meant simply the absence of 
State interference. Godwin was surely right in holding that this is 
only one part of the problem. The facility with which all manner 
of associations can be formed is one of the most conspicuous facts in 
the development of modern society. Organisation is an essential 
condition of efficiency; and the power of developing new organs, 
religious, industrial, and social, as well as political, has been enor- 
mously increased. ‘More corporations, somebody has said, ‘were 
created by the legislature of Illinois in its last session than existed 
in the whole civilised world at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century.’ Adam Smith delighted his contemporaries by showing 
how the process of pinmaking was facilitated by the division of 
labour. That is an instance in miniature of the modern changes 
which have transformed, not only pinmaking, but the whole industrial 
order ; brought remote branches of manufacture into close relations ; 
and made men of various occupations, countries, and races mutually 
dependent in countless ways. Now it is clear that every new 
organisation restricts in some degree the liberty of its members. As 
the social structure becomes more complex, each individual has to 
find a place in some part of an elaborate system, snd to submit to 
the rules of conduct implied by his membership. One obvious 
result is that the legal relations enforceable by the State are only a 
part of the multitudinous relations by which we are bound to our 
fellows ; and that a criterion of liberty derived simply from the political 
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order is neeessarily an inadequate criterion of the amount of liberty 
which exists in point of fact. 

The problem may therefore be put: Does liberty imply liberty 
to associate? If.so, it may imply the growth of the powers most 
hostile to liberty. Liberty, as we all now admit, implies religious 
toleration. Every man has a right—a right, indeed, which we 
cannot suppress—to think as he pleases; he has also a right to say 
what he thinks and to try to persuade others to think the same. 
Then he may form an association to propagate his opinions—even 
though others think his opinions destructive to society or an em- 
bodiment of gross superstition and mental slavery. A church is 
formed and may grow up to such power that its members will obey 
its laws rather than the laws of the State, and that the State instead 
of interfering may fall under the influence of thechurch. The sound 
Erastian holds, plausibly at least, that a State church is more favour- 
able to liberty than a ‘free church.’ The priest who is supported is 
also fettered, and if his hands are untied will more easily establish a 
spiritual despotism. The old Radical who had advocated disestablish- 
ment and disendowment came to see some force in this view. As 
Charles Buller, the hope of the party, once protested: ‘ Destroy the 
Church of England! You would destroy our only barrier against true 
religion!’ The individual is free when he can join what church he 
pleases ; but the church which is free from the State may gain power 
in its corporate capacity which more than compensates for the loss of 
the legislative support. 

Another instance, however, is more to the point at present. One 
of the triumphs which belonged most exclusively to the old Radicals 
was the abolition of the law of conspiracy. They regarded the 
measure as a natural corollary of their creed. It was, they held, 
unjust to forbid workmen to associate. If a dozen men think that 
they can raise their wages by joining in their demands, would it not 
be the height of tyranny to forbid them? It was especially unjust 
when the liberty refused to the workmen was enjoyed by the masters. 
The men must be allowed to form trades unions in order to meet the 
‘tacit conspiracy’ of employers. But then, as the economists argued, 
the liberty conceded to both sides would be used by neither. The 
combination in each case was needed solely to meet the combination 
opposed to it. When the old law had been abolished, wages would 
be regulated by the free play of supply and demand. Everyone 
would buy and sell labour as suited his own interest ; and the result 
would be the ‘natural’ or ideal order of the political economists. 
The result, it need hardly be said, was precisely the opposite. 
Trades unionism gained fresh vigour, and collective bargaining was 
opposed to individual competition. The application of the principle 
of liberty produced, as the orthodox economist thought, a new tyranny. 
He was occupied during the next generation in denouncing the 
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Frankenstein whom he had helped to create. The acceptance of his 
scheme had falsified his anticipations. Trades unions, he complained, 
pursued an impracticable end by mischievous means. They could 
not raise the rate of wages, but they could establish little monopolies, 
hinder the introduction of new machinery, hamper the development 
of industry, terrorise the energetic workman and prevent him from 
obtaining any advantage by superior efficiency. I do not ask 
whether the economist was right ; political economy, I am told, has 
been abolished by Act of Parliament, and its prophets scarcely speak 
with their old confidence, though they are, I fancy, inclined to admit 
that there was something in the old argument. I only ask what is 
the application of the principle of liberty? To forbid association 
would, if practicable, be tyrannical; to permit it is to permit the 
growth of bodies which, if their ends be good, have certainly pursued 
them by tyrannical methods, and of which, at any rate, it is the very 
essence that they limit individual liberty by social though not by 
legal pressure. 

The same difficulty appeared in other forms. The old Radical 
looked askance at the early factory legislation. It seemed to imply 
interference with individual liberty. He admitted, however, that 
the liberty with which it interfered in its early stages was the liberty 
of parents or parishes to make’ slaves of children. Law might 
certainly be invoked, even upon his own principles, to prevent the 
cruelties practised upon the helpless and infants. As the system 
developed, the question arose as to the right generalisation of the 
principle. Are not women, or event many adult men, in need of 
similar protection? The modern industrial system had grown up, 
as Socialists declared, by a blind struggle of individual interests. 
It had come, somehow or other, to include a degraded ‘ proletariat,’ 
demoralised by poverty, and as little able as the child to develop 
those virtues of self-help which the economists expected to be 
generated by the simple method of leaving thingsalone. Degenera- 
tion will, be the result instead! of ‘evolution,’ and the inorganic 
multitude become the prey of ‘sweaters’ and selfish capitalists. It 
will be virtually, though not legally, enslaved ; and laws in restraint 
of the practices of exploitation will be on the whole favourable to 
‘liberty.’ Undoubtedly the result is an enormous multiplication of 
superintendence and interference with individual interests; but the 
total outcome will be a state of things in which the labourer is freer 
and better able to turn his energies to account. What, again, is the 
true application of the criterion of liberty which could thus be 
invoked on both sides? It does not follow, I think, even if the 
Socialist contention be admitted, that the old economist was simply 
wrong. On the contrary, he was preaching a truth of vital import- 
ance, and never of greater importance than to-day. He asserted the 
principle of individual responsibility ; he held that every man should 
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have sufficient motives for doing his work thoroughly and honestly, 
and that his position in life should be dependent upon his efficiency. 
To give a man a right to support whether he is energetic or idle, 
steady or dissolute, is to injure the most vital conditions of social 
welfare. If the statements be true which are made about the action 
of trades-unions to-day, the ‘limitation of output,’ and the levelling 
down of workmen’s energy, the doctrine requires to be emphasised rather 
than slurred. The economist’s fault was that he laid down the rule 
of laissez-faire as an absolute and all-sufficient truth. The doctrine, 
so stated, led to results which were shocking, and even at bottom 
inconsistent with his own principles. Too often, however, the result 
is that he has deserted his doctrine, even where it was true, to 
accept the contradictory error. The Liberal is tempted to carry on 
a flirtation with the Socialist ; and having admitted that State super- 
vision may sometimes be needed even in the interests of ‘liberty,’ 
is Jed to believe that no supervision can be in excess. I do not 
venture to pronounce any opinion about old-age pensions. Perhaps 
some such system may be desirable. But certainly, when I read the 
arguments by which they are supported, it often seems to me that 
the modern Liberal is trying hard to believe that a change of 
name will alter facts, and entitle him to disregard all the arguments 
which exposed the demoralising influence of the old system of 
outdoor relief. The true inference is, I take it, that the real effect 
of regulation by law can only be estimated when we take into 
account the whole social order, and that- neither of the formulx 
between which we oscillate—the rule to minimise and to maximise 
legal interference—can be in itself sufficient. 

This suggests a fu:ther point. The old Liberal was jealous of 
any extension of the administrative machinery. Yet, in some sense, 
such an extension has been a necessary result of the growing com- 
plexity of the social structure and the reciprocal interdependence of its 
various parts. As we are squeezed more closely together, we have to 
keep step and adopt common modes of conduct. So long as each 
man can attain his ends by independent action we may leave each 
to try his own experiment, and hope that the most effective will be 
generally adopted. But this does not apply when common action 
becomes necessary. Inthe time of Alfred each inhabitant of Middle- 
sex might be left to supply himself with water by his own method. 
Modern Londoners must of necessity combine, and combination 
implies monopoly ; and it becomes a mere question of practical con- 
venience whether the function should be handed over to a company 
or toa municipal body. Such natural ‘ monopolies’ grow up in every 
direction, and the change may be compared to the change which 
takes place in the individual organism when processes which once 
required conscious deliberation and experiment become automatic 
and involuntary. Only a fanatical purist can object to the logic of 
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facts in such cases ; and the loss of liberty may be more than com- 
pensated by the increase of general efficiency. To accept routine 
in simple matters is to be set free for other occupations. The 
same truth applies more or less wherever organisation is required. 
Nothing, for example, is more opposed to liberty, taken absolutely, 
than a system of national education. By what right, it has been 
asked, do you force a bachelor to pay for the schooling of his neigh- 
bour’s needless contribution to the population? Or, why should not 
schools, like shops for food or clothes, be left to thrive or decay by free 
competition? In point of fact, the Radical overlooked such objections, 
and a system of national education was one of the first results of 
his victory. Competition, he would urge, was inadequate in this 
case, because parents were not qualified to judge of the quality of 
the commodity. There is, however, the further objection that 
individual competition did not even tend to supply one most im- 
portant condition of success. It led to a number of conflicting 
schools, each overlapping the province of others, and each inefficient 
in its own sphere. Central supervision and co-ordination of the 
various bodies is seen more and more clearly to be essential to the 
efficiency of the separate bodies. Undoubtedly there is, as the Liberal 
maintained, such a thing as an excess of red tape and rigid uniformity. 
A system requires flexibility as well as unity, and every organised 
body requires, like an army, a judicious distribution of responsibility, 
not a reduction of the subordinate to be a mere tool of his superior. 
But that was just the consideration which is omitted when liberty is 
taken to mean simple absence of State interference. 

This illustrates a further difficulty of the old Radical creed. His 
jealousy of Government authority led him to insist upon the constant 
subordination of every inferior body to the Parliament which repre- 
sented the people. For several generations, for example, it was a 
favourite Whig dogma that a standing army was dangerous to the 
liberties of the nation. He could not do without one in fact, but he 
could make believe that it did not existas of right. It could at any 
rate be disbanded at any moment by the simple process of not passing 
the annual Mutiny Act. That is still true, as it is true that Parlia- 
ment might substitute bows and arrows for rifles or that we might 
refuse supplies to upset a Government. Only the‘ right’ has become 
a fiction which fails to correspond to facts. Although, however, the 
army had to be kept up, we could, by ignoring it, prevent it from being 
efficiently organised. It would seem that we have not yet got quite 
elear of some of the consequences of our systematic hypocrisy. The 
same method was applied to the other administrative bodies which have 
so rapidly developed. The desire to ignore as much as possible what 
we were doing has not prevented their growth, but has made the growth 
unsystematic and elastic, and has at the same time made the super- 
vision illusory. They must be allowed to grow, but they could be 
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kept strictly in hand. Parliament would not make them indepen- 
dent, but has become impotent in practice because it is omnipotent 
in theory. It has to waste days over replies and draw away millions 
in minutes. Its jealousy indefinitely accumulates its duties, and 
therefore paralyses its power. The cumbrous machinery grows auto- 
matically, and acquires a vast momentum. Each ministry has to 
accept the task bequeathed to it by its predecessors, and Parliament 
becomes a machinery for registering foregone conclusions. The net 
result is that efficiency is sacrificed to an illusory show of supervision ; 
and the principle of liberty again leads to results the reverse of those 
which were anticipated. 

The same confusion is conspicuous in the most pressing question 
of the day. Are ‘ Liberal’ and ‘ Imperialist ’ contradictory predicates 
which cannot really be forced together, even by printing one in small 
type, or do they represent a natural sequence of ideas ? The ambiguity 
of the words employed may well suggest despair of any application of 
philosophy to politics. How can we reason logically when ‘imperial’ 
is used indifferently to the ties which connected ancient Britain to 
Rome and those which connect modern Britain to the English colonies, 
or, again, to India? What would George the Third have thought of 
an Empire which not only takes away- the right of taxation from the 
central power, but abolishes that right of ‘regulating commerce’ 
which was held even by Chatham to be essential? The old Radicals 
might fairly claim in one sense to have created what we now call 
the British Empire. They were at least the most thoroughgoing 
advocates of that concession of constitutional government to the 
colonies which, as Conservatives and Liberals agree, was an essential 
step towards the modern state of things. It is true, no doubt, that 
politicians fifty years ago very generally expected that separation 
would follow. Canada would go the way of Massachusetts; and 
they only hoped that the disruption would take place by friendly 
agreement instead of being achieved by war. To most observers of 
that day the alternative seemed to be between such an Empire as 
would have satisfied George the Third and a complete dissolution of 
the Imperial bond. Could they have foreseen the modern system— 
an ‘Empire’ which supposes that each body has the fullest possible 
autonomy within a wide sphere and the whole is held together by 
mutual goodwill and a sense of common interest—I suppose that 
Cobden himself would have approved the consummation and might 
even have claimed it as an illustration of his own principles. 
That he and others did not foresee it, proves that they were not 
inspired prophets. Nobody foresaw the annihilation of space and time, 
the close approximation of all quarters of the planet, and the con- 
sequent possibility of a ‘solidarity’ then impracticable. If Australia 
had remained at a distance of three months from England, the 
centrifugal forces of the system would have been too much for the 
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centripetal. Even a modern Conservative would reject a system 
which would have been necessary to keep up an Empire in the 
only sense intelligible to our forefathers. We are not entitled to 
blame Cobden for inability to foresee the gigantic changes which 
have taken place in the last half-century. Nobody foresaw 
or could have foreseen them, But the miscalculation, natural 
or inevitable, suggests a moral. We ought to be able to pro- 
phesy after the event. When things happen which we did not fore- 
see, we should not infer—though it is very tempting to infer—that 
they were miraculous. The modern Liberal who denounces ‘ mili- 
tarism,’ and describes it as a ‘ recrudescence’ of barbarism, seems to 
regard it as something monstrous and anomalous—a spasmodic intru- 
sion of Satanic power, ora pouring out of one of the apocalyptic vials. 
Now that it has happened, we ought to admit that it happened 
naturally; that we could have foretold it had we rightly inter- 
preted the symptoms, though interpretation might have been beyond 
ordinary intelligence. We are told sometimes that the mistake of 
the Cobdenites was that they regarded mankind as a set of ‘ money- 
making units ;’ that they attributed too much influence to the purely 
commercial instincts. I cannot myself see that the growth of Impe- 
rialism implies any error in that respect. It is pretty closely con- 
nected with fears for British trade, and we are still Adam Smith’s 
‘ shopkeeping nation,’ surveying mankind every morning from China 
to Peru, and trembling at every event from Wei-hah-wei to Uganda 
which threatens our commercial position. The material interests of 
mankind always have been, I take it, and always will be, a dominant 
factor in determining the course of history. It might equally well 
be said that Cobden rather took too exalted a view of the influence 
of common-sense, and even held that international relations would 
be more or less affected by the ethical doctrines of Christianity. But, 
whatever the right description, the miscalculation is now plain 
enough. Nations have been brought into close contact before they 
were sufficiently civilised to trust each other. If the ultimate result 
of approximation may be a development of mutual confidence, the 
immediate effect of sudden confrontation has been an outburst of 
jealousy and hostility. Cobden hoped that nations would see that 
protection was injurious to the protected. The same argument shows it 
to be injurious to those against whom it is directed. So long as we 
are not all free traders, even free traders may have to fight to keep 
the open door because others fight to keep it shut. The growth of 
an empire, again, even in the loosest sense of the word, does not 
imply the possibility of securing cohesion without coercion. If the 
interests which grow up on the side of union are opposed to others 
which make for separation, a difficulty arises. Does true Liberalism 
imply that the minority should accept the decision of the majority ? 
Then it may be right for Englishmen, as it was for Americans, to 
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suppress secession by force of arms ; and, if the Empire be a unit, to 
suppress it even though the separatists are the majority in one of 
the constituent communities. If this be denied, the connection 
becomes a mere rope of sand capable of being broken at any moment, 
and the Empire simply a system of alliances which may be dissolved 
as soon as it is disapproved by any of the parties concerned. The 
most obvious opinion, at least, is that the old Liberals would have 
pronounced in favour of dissolubility, and are correctly represented 
by pro-Boers and Home Rulers. 

It is true, indeed, that some Radicals anticipated a permanent 
connection with the colonies. That, as Mrs. Fawcett has reminded 
us, was true of Sir W. Molesworth. The question, however, for me is 
whether he could have held that view consistently with the other 
principles to which he adhered; and especially whether he could 
have held that the union, if it ceased to be thoroughly spontaneous, 
could be rightfully enforced by coercion. Could a philosophical 
Radical be an Imperialist in the stricter sense of the words? It 
certainly seems to me that he is in a difficulty which shows itself in 
all recent discussions. When the modern Radical denounces 
‘Jingoism’ I can heartily sympathise. He is attacking an evil 
principle, and insisting upon dangérs to which no thinking man can 
be blind. If Imperialism means extension of the Empire at all hazards, 
the construction of a body whose interests are antagonistic to the 
interests of all other nations, it is no doubt both hateful and im- 
moral. But the difficulty is that the Liberal either takes a view 
which fairly exposes him to the charge of ‘ Little Englandism’ or 
implies a cowardly abnegation of national duties; or, while still 
appealing to his principles, accepts in every particular case the policy 
which is based upon the opposite theory. The Jingo profits because 
his opponent either shocks the legitimate patriotic instincts or covers 
an abandonment of his creed by hypocritical professions of trans- 
parent inconsistency. What is required, again, is not that the old 
creed should be forcibly combined with politics of the antagonistic 
creed, but that a more comprehensive theory should embody the 
undeniable truth contained in the old dogma. I cannot see that 
modern Liberals have yet achieved that result. Their theories would 
justify an empire if the name be appended to a friendly league, 
resulting from a ‘union of hearts’; but it is hard to see how they 
could justify an empire held together by a sovereign power. The 
old creed ‘requires to be profoundly modified before the new doctrine 
can be really incorporated without violence. And, in this as in other 
cases, the difficulty seems to be that the old doctrine failed to make 
allowance for the growth of complex political and social ties which takes 
place independently of the constitutional theory. 

If I am right, the old Liberal was justified in claiming that he in- 
herited doctrines which had been developed in the historical struggles 
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for ‘liberty.’ He was right, too, in holding that they contained vitally 
important truths. They had been serviceable in suppressing the 
gross abuses which had grown up under the old system. They had 
supplied him with arguments against Sidmouth and Eldon, against 
rotten boroughs and sinecures and class legislation and religious in- 
tolerance. They had enabled him to expose the fallacies involved in 
protection and in all manner of antiquated and suicidal methods of 
State superintendence. They were an embodiment of principles of 
undeniable importance, especially the principle that rulers should be 
responsible tothe nation, and that every individual should beresponsible 
for the efficient discharge of his duties. These truths, however, were 
embodied in the form suggested by contemporary events; and when 
the Radicals claimed to be also ‘ philosophical,’ what they really did 
was to try to find a theoretical justification for popular watchwords, 
and consequently, to convert one-sided and temporary theories into 
absolute and eternal truths. They supposed that they had defi- 
nitely triumphed when the democratic demands had been accepted 
and we had fairly shot the Falls of Niagara. They then had to dis- 
cover that our new rulers had a great many demands which were by 
no means sufficiently summed up by the old formule about ‘ liberty,’ 
and in the next place, it was to become evident that in point of fact 
those formulz did not meet the real necessities of the case. As the 
social structure has become rapidly more complex, and the mechani- 
cal changes have led to the formation of new social relations, the 
simple political theory fails to meet the problems which are every- 
where arising. To go on fighting with the old war-cry is like con- 
tinuing to use the old weapons in warfare. It is to suppose that the 
evils of to-day can be met by arguments which were sufficient to 
expose the wrongs from which our grandfathers suffered. The old 
Liberal creed belonged to the system under which political theory in 
general was thought to be deducible from some assumption of abso- 
lute right. If students of political science have not yet reached any 
agreement among themselves or even laid the base of a satisfactory 
constructive theory, they are at least ready to admit that any such 
method must be imperfect. The science, if ever put together, must 
be based upon a scientific observation of the modes of development of 
the whole socis! structure, in which the political side is only one, 
though an essential part. It is to be feared that active politicians 
will be slow in accepting that conclusion. The agitator naturally 
desires a simple and absolute formula. As Birdofredum Sawin 
observed, when he desired to be called ‘ Old Timbertoes,’ 
That’s wut the people likes, 
Sutthin’ combinin’ morril truths with phrases such as strik es. 





It may not be clear that ‘old Timbertoes’ satisfied the condition ; 
but it applies to such a formula as ‘ one man one vote,’ which has an 
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appearance of appealing at once to morality and to logic. Yei a 
philosopher must admit that it is simply a mode of begging the 
question. We are sometimes invited to regret the insensibility of 
Englishmen to ‘ideas.’ The regret may be softened by the reflection 
that in politics an idea means a device for saving thought. It 
enables you to act upon a little formula without taking the trouble 
to ask whether it be cr be not relevant to the particular cas 
Whether a political cry masks itself as a truth of reason, or admits 
itself to be simply the expression of an immediate want, it is equally 
the utterance of the popular instinct, which may be right at the 
moment, but which only coincides by accident with a simple philo- 
sophical system. For obvious reasons, it is probable enough that 
such formulz will long be accepted. While that is the case politicians 
will generally assume half-truths as ultimate, and we shall worry on, 
as of old, by a succession of blunders, exchanging the errors of 
Conservatism for the errors of Radicalism. It is, however, to be 
wished that even practical politicians would sometimes consider the 
logical merits of their creed, and endeavour to find formule which may 
be at once popular and more in accordance with a rational system. 
But, there, I must be content to hand over the problem to better 
qualified persons. : 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


























THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 


Tals irrepressible topic bids fair again to arouse much discussion, 
and to challenge the attention of Parliament during the coming 
session. 

To any one who cares earnestly about the future of English 
education, and who watches with interest the attempts now being 
made to organise and amend the machinery employed in it, the first 
thing necessary will seem to be to keep steadily in view the main 
purposes which a national system of education ought to fulfil. Among 
these purposes the most prominent are improved methods of instruc- 
tion ; higher qualifications of teachers ; security for thoroughness in 
the work of imparting knowledge ; a juster sense of the relative claims 
of those disciplinary studies which bear on industry and on the getting 
of a living, and of those which tend to form the character of the 
learner and enable him to live nobly and to think wisely ; full oppor- 
tunity for the recognition and encouragement of merit in the case of 
scholars of all ranks in life; such a method of public administration 
as may recognise the best forces the nation possesses—imperial, 
municipal, religious, and philanthropic—and co-ordinate them in the 
great task of social progress; and, above all, loftier national ideals, 
and stronger convictions on the part of the public respecting the 
value of intellectual power as a national asset, and as the chief factor 
in the future honour and prosperity of the race. 

Of these desiderata the chief are to be supplied, if at all, by 
other ways than by legislation, mainly indeed by the gradual growth 
of a still more enlightened and watchful public opinion than that 
which prevails at present. It is, after all, only to a small extent 
that any change in codes or Acts of Parliament can bring about 
the results which are most to be desired. 

Yet it is with administrative reforms such as may affect the 
distribution of public funds and the constitution of local authorities 
that the minds of our statesmen are now for the moment principally 
concerned. These are the matters which loom large and are apt to 
be seen out of their true proportions in the imagination of political 
and religious parties, and which therefore attract the chief attention 
of the general public. It is permissible, therefore, for one who is 
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detached from party to consider the whole problem from a non- 
official point of view, and to point out some of the bearings of proposed 
legislative changes on the larger and more permanent interests of 
national education. 

Foremost among the questions now engaging public attention is 
that which concerns the constitution of the local authority to be 
charged with the interests of secondary and technical instruction, 
and to co-operate with the central Board of Education. The Royal 
Commission of 1894 recommended the establishment, in each county 
and county borough, of new authorities specially concerned with this 
particular class of interests and with the supervision of endowed 
schools. But subsequent experience and investigation have led to a 
considerable change of opinion on this point. The difficulty of 
determining the dividing line between secondary and elementary 
instruction has not been removed, but only accentuated, by the 
recent judicial decision in the Cockerton case, and it is becoming 
daily clearer to nearly all parties engaged in the controversy that 
one educational authority having cognisance both of primary and 
secondary instruction ought to be created for each district. In 
no other way can we hope to avoid friction and difficulty. By no 
other means can we secure that all the resources for primary and 


’ secondary instruction in a given district shall be duly economised 


and regarded as constituent elements in a coherent system, each of 
the parts of which shall work in harmony with all the rest. The 
central Board of Education itself is seeking to correlate all its varied 
functions and functionaries, and to assert its control over all the 
departments of public instruction. In each of the American States 
and cities the local education authority has the supervision of 
elementary and high schools alike. And in our own country it is 
manifest that if two bodies concerned with the education of a city or 
a county worked independently and made separate representations 
to the central government, the delimitation of their several duties 
would produce much controversy, and the educational interests of 
the scholars would suffer. In fact, no satisfactory administration of 
either department could be devised if it were isolated from the other 
or were committed to the charge of persons who did not know much 
about the needs and the working of higher and lower schools alike. 
It seems essential that a body entrusted with such weighty and 
varied responsibilities should possess the public confidence. Unless 
it is toa very large extent directly elected by the people it could 
not secure this, and certainly could not be properly entrusted with 
the duty of levying a rate. It should include persons possessing 
experience, expert knowledge of the general educational interests 
of the country, and intimate acquaintance with local resources and 
needs. 
Whence are the materials for such an efficient local authority to 
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be sought? Obviously, to a large extent, from one or both of the two 
bodies already charged, though in very different degrees, with educa- 
tional concerns—the School Boards and the County Councils. Both 
are the product,of popular election. Both are composed of persons 
of about the same rank in life, who are personally induced to 
become candidates by an interest in public work and by a desire to 
render public service. The nature of the duties determines largely 
the qualifications of the candidates, those for the School Board caring 
about elementary education mainly, while those who desire election 
on County Councils concern themselves about the general administra- 
tion of local business, of which at present technical education forms 
only a small part. It is a grave mistake to assume that either body 
is more likely than the other to keep party and political considera- 
tions out of the elections. Already Conservatives and Liberals are 
expected by the leaders of their political organisations to vote respec- 
tively as ‘ Moderates’ or ‘ Progressives’ on School Boards and County 
Councils alike. Moreover, we may safely calculate that religious 
partisanship will never be wholly absent in any authority which is 
concerned with popular education. 

Each of the two bodies has its partisans who declare its competence 
to supervise the whole field of educational work. But, in fact, neither 
body as at present constituted is qualified by knowledge and expe- 
rience to undertake so large a task. So far as the intentions of 
the Government can be gathered from the speeches of Ministers and 
from the terms of the abortive Bill of 1901, and even from the single- 
clause Bill which received the assent of Parliament in the last session, 
the plan most in favour at the moment is to recognise the present 
Councils of counties and county boroughs as the supreme authority, 
to empower them at once to restrict or to permit the further action 
of the School Boards in the prosecution of any plans for the instruc- 
tion of scholars beyond the age of fourteen, and ultimately to take 
over and absorb the work of the present Boards and to supersede 
them altogether. It may well be doubted whether the need for so 
drastic and far-reaching a revolution in our educational system has 
yet been proved, or whether the public has yet fully considered the 
consequences which such a change would involve. 

The desire to simplify local administration by reducing the 
number of separate authorities is perfectly legitimate ; but whether a 
given department of public work should be entrusted to a special 
and independent body elected ad hoc, or left to be dealt with as a 
subordinate department or committee of a larger body elected for 
general purposes, depends much on the nature and importance of the 
special work which has to bedone. For example, Boards of Guardians 
of the Poor are constituted for a special purpose, are charged with 
very definite duties, and responsible in the performance of those duties 
only totheir constituents and to the Local Government Board. Nothing 
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would be gained and much would be lost if the local administration 
of the Poor Law were taken out of the hands of the Guardians and 
placed in those of the County Council (acting through a com- 
mittee). The magnitude and the special character of the work forbid 
the trial of any such experiment. It would discourage the concen- 
tration of all the power and experience of bodies chosen for the 
express purpose, on the expenditure of the Poor Rate, would place 
on the County Council a new and burdensome responsibility which 
that body is incompetent to fulfil, and would certainly prove most 
detrimental to the public interest. Now, public education, in like 
manner, is a national concern of sufficient importance and dignity to 
justify the creation of local authorities charged with its interests 
alone, and directly responsible only to the ratepayers and to the 
central Board of Education. To place such a local authority under 
the control of another body already charged with multifarious duties 
would greatly restrict its influence, and its powers of usefulness. It 
would produce serious complications when the Education Committee 
made recommendations with which the superior body declined to 
comply ; if, for example, that committee desired to extend its work, 
or to try some new educational experiment, and the Council refused 
to sanction the necessary rate. And it would create in the public 
mind an impression that education was no longer a matter of imperial 
and supreme concern, but one of inferior or merely local importance, 
like the drainage, water, tramways, or gas. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that there are grave practical objec- 
tions to either of the two courses, (a) the erection of a new authority 
conversant only with secondary and technical education, and work- 
ing side by side with other authorities concerned only with elemen- 
tary schools; or (6) the transfer of the whole local conduct of 
educational affairs, primary as well as secondary, to the existing 
County Councils acting through subordinate committees. We have 
not far to look for a better solution of the problem than is provided 
by either plan. In Scotland School Boards are universal. Their 
duties extend to burgh and secondary as well as to primary schools. 
They act under the rules and the authority of the Scotch Education 
Department, and have been from time to time entrusted with 
increased duties in connection with secondary instruction. They are 
not subject to restrictions in regard to the extent of their curriculum, 
but are free to meet the demand for any advanced education which 
may be required by the people and approved by the Department. That 
Department has the supervision of higher and lower schools alike, 
inspects and makes official reports on both. 

If we in England follow the precedent established so successfully 
in that one portion -f the United Kingdom in which the general 
estimate of the value of education is highest, we should take the 
existing School Boards rather than the County Councils as the 
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basis of our future local organisation, enlarge them with some new 
elements, increase in the rural districts the area of their administra- 
tion, clothe them with new functions, and cause them, either in 
counties or county boroughs, to have cognisance of the whole field of 
educational work, subject only to the authority of the central 
government and to their own constituents. 

The expediency of such a course will become more apparent 
when we consider the special conditions which now legally affect 
School Boards, and which distinguish those bodies from County 
Councils. For example, the cumulative vote gives an opportunity 
for the due representation of important minorities, such as would 
otherwise be excluded altogether from a share in educational adminis- 
tration. The Roman Catholics are enabled, under the present law, to 
secure in many places, and especially in towns in which there is a 
considerable Catholic population, the election of eminent members 
of their own church on the School Boards. These members have 
in many places thrown themselves heartily into the task of school 
organisation, and their presence on the Boards has not only secured 
the confidence of the members of their own communion but has 
broadened their own views of the general interests of the community, 
and has hel ped to make the Board more efficient. The same may be 
said of many of the clergy and other ministers of religion, scarcely 
any of whom would be likely to be chosen as County Councillors, or 
would seek to undertake the larger duties pertaining to that office. In 
both urban and rural districts those of the clergy who have consented 
to accept the legal conditions on which School Boards exist have 
brought to the service qualities and attainments, moral influence and 
personal sympathy, with which the community could not dispense 
without serious loss, and yet which could not be available if the 
County Council superseded the School Boards. Of no less import- 
ance is the fact that under existing conditions each School Board 
district is free to avail itself of the help of educated women. It is 
the universal experience that the lady members of the Boards have 
rendered priceless services in the general management of the schools 
as well as in sympathetic and practical attention to the school- 
mistresses and to the girls’ and infants’ departments. Itis also to be 
considered that while the numbers of boys and of girls in the primary 
schools are nearly equal, the proportion of women and girls employed 
in teaching steadily increases. The annual report of the Board for 1800 
shows that in England and Wales the total number of teachers in the 
schools under inspection was 29,678 men and 84,308 women ; and also 
that the number of girl pupil teachers, which in 1869 was 7,273, is 
now 23,779; while the number of boy pupil teachers, which was 
5,569 in the former year, remained almost stationary, being 5,614 in 
1900. ‘Taking all classes of teachers—certificated and assistant, 
additional and pupil teachers—we find that whereas in 1869 the 
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women and girls were not 53 per cent. of the total, they now number 
over 75 percent.’* It becomes obvious from these figures that the 
presence of women on the local educational authorities of the future 
is indispensable. But it should be observed that their position has 
not been that of committees chosen by the favour or co-optation of 
superior authorities or limited to the care of girls’ and infant 
schools, but that of persons accredited with full powers by the rate- 
payers, and qualified to vote on terms of perfect equality with men 
on all the subjects which come legitimately before the whole Board. 
Since women cannot sit as members of County Councils, this advan- 
tag- could not be preserved if the proposed change were made, and 
one of our best safeguards for the improved and appropriate teaching 
of girls would disappear. 
It is often said that School Board elections have the effect of bring- 
ing into prominence ‘ faddists’ and specialists rather than persons 
who take an impartial view of the interests of education as a whole. 
Experience has not shown this fear to be well founded, or at all events 
better justified in relation to School Boards than to other public 
bodies. The fact is that ‘ faddist’ is a convenient word by which we 
are wont to designate any one who is more in earnest or who has 
stronger convictions than ourselves, Yet there should always be room 
on our local educational authorities for a few persons known to their 
own neighbours to have given special attention to the subject of 
education, and to feel some enthusiasm about its improvement. 
There need be no fear that we shall ever be troubled with too many of 
them, or that their counsels will not always be held in check by the 
prosaic and business-like influence of the average citizen. On the 
whole it may be concluded that whether we consider the claims 
of women or those of the ministers of religion, or of persons 
attracted to this particular form of service by their exceptional 
interest in public questions, these ingredients in the composition of 
the local educational authorities of the future are more likely to 
be supplied in due proportion by popular election ad hoc than by 
any system of delegation from a larger body. No doubt the co- 
operation of the County Councils with such elected bodies would be 
of great value, especially when it is considered that in many counties 
the experiments tried by the technical committees have resulted in 
the revival of many local industries, and in the adaptation of plans 
to the improvement of scientific and secondary instruction. But the 
experience which has thus been gained within the limited area 
defined by the Excise Act and the Technical Education Act does not 
of itself suffice to justify the ultimate predominance of the County 
Councils over the whole field of primary and secondary education. 
If we had, as in Scotland, a School Board in every district as the 
principal educational authority, and if such Board were enlarged 
! Report of Board of Education, 1900-1901, p. 30. 
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and strengthened by the addition of certain members nominated 
by County Councils, the problem of unification would be solved 
much more simply than by so doubtful an expedient as the 
complete transfer of the powers of our present educational 
authorities to a non-educational body already overworked. In 
a former article in this Review ‘February 1901) it was urged that 
‘the ideal School Board of the future with a wider area and larger 
responsibilities should, though not concerning itself with non- 
local institutions, such as Eton and Harrow, be so constituted as to 
represent the best attainable experience and the fullest knowledge 
of the educational wants of each district.’ The efforts of statesmen 
and of the public are now needed in the attainment of this ideal. 

Meanwhile it is desirable to take into consideration a few 
simple statistical facts respecting the gradual growth and present 
position of the School Boards of England and Wales. In the year 
of the Education Act (1870) the only schools of which the Education 
Department had any cognisance were voluntary schools, and the 
number of scholars returned as in attendance was 1,152,389. 
During the thirty succeeding years the number of scholars in these 
schools rose steadily though not rapidly, and in 1900 to 2,486,597, 
the annual number having been practically stationary during the 
last eight years. In the course of the same period the returns show 
that from 1872, when the number in attendance in Board schools 
was 8,726, there has been a large increase in each successive year, 
and that in 1900 it amounted to 2,201,849. The total number of 
voluntary or now Board schools in England and Wales is 14,354, of 
which 11,772 are connected with the National Society or with the 
Church of England, 1,045 are Roman Catholic, 458 Wesleyan, and 
1,079 are British and undenominational, while 5,728 are Board 
schools. The general inference from these figures is that in Board 
schools alone has there been considerable growth, somewhat more 
than in proportion to the growth of population, but that the 
voluntary schools still provide a full half of the accommodation needed 
for the children of school age. 

Other inferences respecting the meaning of these figures as an 
index of the preferences of the parents should be deduced with great 
caution. Over a large part of the country, and in rural districts 
generally, the schools are small; there is often only one school 
within the reach of the children’s homes, and that is almost always 
a Church school. There is no room for the exercise of choice. If 
we take the statistics of administrative counties alone, excluding 
London and the county boroughs, the children in voluntary schools 
number 1,718,675, and those in Board schools 1,031,559. But 
if we take London and the county boroughs alone, with a total 
population of 11,851,435, the figures are reversed; for there 
the voluntary schools show an attendance of 767,922, and the 
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Board schools 1,169,490. It would appear from these figures 
that in towns in which for the most part there is a choice open to 
parents the Board schools are more in favour, since the returns 
show a smaller proportion of vacant places in these than in the 
voluntary schools. This conclusion {may be still further verified by 
reference to several of the largest towns :— 

In Leeds last year’s returns show an attendance of 48,118 in 
61 Board schools, 16,331 in;38 Church of England schools, and 
4,953 in 10 Roman Catholic schools. 

In Liverpool, in which there is an exceptionally large Roman 
Catholic population, there are 62 Church of England schools with 
40,708 school places, 35 Roman Catholic schools with 31,296, 
6 Wesleyan schools with"4,095, 4 ‘ British’ with 2,223 school places, 
and 48 Board schools with accommodation for 44,644 scholars. 

In Sheffield the average attendance in National or Church of 
England schools last year was 14,564, in Wesleyan schools 2,143, 
in Roman Catholic schools 2,868, and in the Board schools 37,908. 

In Manchester the Board schools show an average attendance of 
39,938, the Church of England schools of 27,592, the Roman Catholic 
schools of 13,134, British and undenominational schools 3,395, and 
Wesleyan 2,455. 

In Birmingham the average attendance in the Board schools is 
51,133, and in all the non-Board schools put together it is 24,272. 

There is no exact uniformity in the shape in which the several 
Boards furnish their annual statistics; but it is reported that in all 
these and most other districts in which Board schools exist all the 
more recent and the prospective accommodation has been, or will be, 
provided by the Boards. 

The particulars respecting London are equally striking. In 1870, 
when the Education Act came into operation, 173,406 scholars were 
registered in voluntary schools in the whole metropolitan area. 
The number rose a little in subsequent years, and reached the highest 
point in 1876. The accommodation in these schools is now estimated 
at 221,121, but the average attendance (173,937) was curiously the 
same in 1900 asin 1871. Meanwhile the provision made by the 
School Board for London has grown rapidly, and now amounts to 
552,869, in 487 separate establishments, each in three departments 
(boys, girls, and infants, 1,408 departments in all), with an average 
attendance of 446,866. Out of a total of 620,803 in attendance at all 
the public elementary schools of the metropolis, nearly three-fourths 
are being instructed in the schools of the London School Board. 

It is a legitimate inference from these facts that the spirit of 
statesmanlike compromise which inspired Mr. Forster and secured 
the adhesion of Parliament in 1870 still survives, and that the co- 
operation of the State with religious bodies still furnishes the key to 
much of the educational policy of the nation. Though the propor- 
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tion of children instructed under the care of School Boards increases 
every year, the vitality of schools with a definite religious character 
is well sustained. The fact that after thirty years Boards have not 
superseded voluntary effort, and that statesmen of both parties 
have, when in charge of the Education Office, given full credit and 
assistance to voluntary schools, shows at least the political expediency 
of dealing generously with the churches which are willing to give 
money and personal service in order that they may take a share in 
the business of popular education. Voluntary subscriptions both 
from Church of England and Roman Catholic managers show little 
signs of diminution, although they can hardly be expected to keep 
pace with the growth of the population. The Board of Education, in 
the Report for 1900, express satisfaction that they are able to record 
that ‘in many Associations the amount of voluntary contributions 
is higher than it was before the passing of the Act.’ In Church of 
England schools alone the subscriptions rose from 603,241/. in the 
year 1899 to 624,156/. in 1900. 

It is no less in deference to the opinions of a large body of the 
supporters of the present Government than in harmony with the 
genius and traditions of the English people and with the spirit 
of compromise which has in the main controlled the educational 
policy of the State from the first, that the voluntary schools should 
continue to be regarded as an integral part of our provision for 
national education, and should receive still more liberal aid and recog- 
nition from the State. The supporters of those schools are justified 
in asking for this. It has been proposed that they should, when 
certified as thoroughly efficient, become entitled to receive assistance 
from the local rates as well as from the Imperial grant, on two condi- 
tions: (1) that the subsidy thus provided should not exceed the 
amount of the voluntary subscriptions contributed by the managers, 
and (2) that the ratepayers should be entitled to nominate a number 
of persons, not exceeding one-third, as members of the local committee 
of management to each school so aided. This arrangement would 
have the effect of giving substantial relief to voluntary subscribers and 
enabling them to keep their schools up to a high standard. And it 
would bring the denominational schools into closer touch with the 
general wants of the district, would increase the public confidence 
in their management, and would help to make the schools more 
‘National’ in character as well as in name. Few more serious 
mistakes have ever been made by some of those in high places who 
have assumed that the ratepayer was the natural enemy of the 
Church, that he should be kept at arm’s length by her friends, and 
that any association with him would be fatal to her interests. If 
this assumption were true it would be a very humiliating admission to 
make on the part of a national Church. Happily however it is 
not true. The British ratepayer might become a very helpful ally. 
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He is after all a person of average fairness and common sense; and 
except in a very few cases, in which a denominational school is 
conducted in an intolerant and aggressive spirit, he is almost sure, if 
the opportunity be afforded him, to nominate, as his representatives 
on the managing body of a really good school, persons belonging to 
the same communion as the other managers. There is every reason 
to hope also that if an arrangement for such representation were 
offered it would be cordially accepted by the best friends of Church, 
Catholic, and Wesleyan schools. 

As to the proposal occasionally put forth in Episcopal charges, 
Roman and Anglican alike, as well as in Church newspapers, that 
all schools, whether denominational or not, should be sustained 
wholly by public funds on the same conditions as apply to the schools 
of a Board, while the management of voluntary schools remains 
in the present hands, it is sufficient to state it to show that 
it is utterly indefensible. The conditions are not and cannot be 
the same. If voluntary subscribers ask to be relieved by rate- 
payers of the duty of maintaining the schools, they must also expect 
to be relieved of the responsibility of managing them. Payment 
and control must go together. That a small body of local managers, 
for the most part self-appointed, should, on the sole ground that their 
predecessors left to their care a building which was once designated 
a Church school and which is perhaps nearly worn out and un- 
suited to modern requirements, be enabled to use for all fature time 
public funds for the furtherance of the interests of their own denomi- 
nation, although they neither contribute anything to the school 
revenue nor represent contributors, is a proposal which is, to say the 
least, astonishing, and which would not be listened to by any Govern- 
ment in Europe. The present Archbishop of Canterbury has wisely 
reminded his clergy more than once that the continuance of voluntary 
subscriptions is the necessary condition of the maintenance of denomi- 
national schools. It is, in fact, the only guarantee for the reality of a 
demand for such schools, and the only justification of their existence. 

But while it is both wise and expedient to utilise and encourage 
voluntary effort, and to give all really efficient denominational 
schools increased public grants on certain conditions, a retrospect of 
the past shows us plainly that such schools are becoming and are 
likely to become less and less relatively important, and that it is 
after all on the School Boards that the future destiny of English 
primary education mainly rests. Even as at present constituted, it 
is to them the nation owes all the best educational enterprise of the 
last few years, the best school buildings and equipment, the most 
rational and effective experiments in the direction of good organisa- 
tion and better teaching. In particular it is wholly to their initiative 
that we owe the higher Board schools, and the continuation and 
evening schools, which are so popular in our great industrial centres, 
Vor. LI— No. 299 D 
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and which have done so much to invigorate the life and to increase 
the power and resources of the people. And it is rather to measures 
which will improve the constitution of the Boards and invest them 
with new powers and responsibilities, than to a revolution that would 
destroy them, that the best friends of education look for the adapta- 
tion of our machinery to the changing circumstances and the 
intellectual and social advancement of the nation in the coming 
century. 

Yet it cannot be denied that for the moment a reaction has set 
in; the public are urged to look to County Councils as rivals which, 
in the whirligig of time, may have a chance of coming uppermost 
and trying their hands at a fresh effort to do the work hitherto 
done by the Boards. There are two classes of persons who may be 
safely relied on to welcome and to support any measure which pro- 
mises to discredit and to weaken the School Boards and to place 
their work under new checks and restrictions: (1) there are those 
who hate the progress of education altogether, who believe that it 
has gone too far, and that any further advance in the intellectual 
ambition of the ‘lower classes’ will imperil the social] order, and 
ought therefore to be resisted ; and (2) there are those who wish to 
make our educational system more denominational than it is, and 
who see in any possible repeal of the Act of 1870 a chance for 
introducing the clergy and creeds and catechisms into the common 
schools. It is not to be assumed that the statesmen now engaged 
in determining the educational policy of the future belong to either 
of these classes. Yet they can hardly be unaware that both classes are 
to be found among their own supporters and are able to command 
votes. They are therefore under a strong temptation to secure these 
votes if possible. But the truth is that either party would prove in 
the end to be a most dangerous ally to any Ministry which desired 
to secure the honour of placing our educational system upon an 
efficient, an equitable, and an enduring basis. 

As to the former of these two parties, its real reasons are only 
half-avowed. But it comprehends a large number of country gentle- 
men and others who sincerely think that popular education does more 
harm than good, and that the discussion of it is a public nuisance. 
They are probably gratified to learn that, partly in consequence of 
the recent judicial decision there has been in the whole country a 
diminution during 1901 of upwards of twenty thousand in the 
number of evening scholars. If this result has been brought about 
even by the incomplete legislation of last year and its promised 
sequela, what may not be hoped from further measures such as may 
bring the educational enthusiasm of the Boards under new restraints? 

As to the second of these classes, their aim, todo them justice, is 
not to discourage education, but to bring it under ecclesiastical 
control. Their dislike is not so much to School Boards as to Board 
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schools. They know that Clause 14 of the Education Act of 1870 
distinctly enacts that ‘in every school provided by a Board no 
religious catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination shall be taught in the school’; and they 
think that if the popular school ceases to be technically ‘ under the 
control and management of such Board,’ and is to exist for the 
future under the name and authority of some other public 
body, this clause, generally known as the Cowper-Temple Clause, 
will no longer apply, and the way will be open to the substitution 
for it of some such new form of Conscience Clause as was con- 
tained in Section 5 of the Bill which the Government withdrew in 
the session of 1901. Under that clause it would be possible, if 
the local authority desired it, to provide separate denominational 
teaching in the common schools. The hope for such a change 
has been distinctly avowed in diocesan conferences and in the Church 
newspapers—not in the general interests of improved education, but 
solely in the interests of the Established Church. For it is remark- 
able that no other religious body asks for leave to send its own 
ministers into the Board schools to give special theological teaching 
to the children of its own communion. Roman Catholics and 
Wesleyan Methodists—the only other religious bodies separately 
recognised by the Education Department during many years—are 
wel) content to restrict their denominational influence to their own 
schools; Evangelical Nonconformists seek to give such distinctive 
teaching as they deem necessary to the children of their own flocks 
on Sunday, and do not ask the State to relieve them of their duty 
in the public day-: 100]. The School Boards themselves, with all their 
accumulated experience of the wishes of parents, and of the working 
of the Cowper-Temple Clause, do not ask for its repeal, and have 
expressed no desire to accept the services of the representatives of 
different creeds in the religious instruction of the children. The 
expression of such a desire comes solely from a few of the clergy 
and the friends of Church schools, who, conscious that the influence of 
the denominational system is surely though slowly waning, seek to gain 
a footing in the schools which are supported wholly out of public 
funds, and to introduce into these schools for the first time the 
teaching of the several sections of the Christian Church. 

The plea usually put forth in favour of such a course has at first 
sight a very plausible and generous appearance. It is that every 
child ought to be brought up in the faith of his parents, and that 
every parent should have a right to demand in the public day-school 
instruction in the tenets of his own creed. It is needless to say that no 
such right is recognised in any higher school or intermediate school in 
England, or in the system of public elementary education in any nation 
in the world. Exceptions to this broad statement are more apparent 
than real. In Germany there is a classification of the population as 
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Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. In France the decrees of the first 
Napoleon in 1802 recognised the same three classes, and made special 
provision for their separate instruction. In Ireland 75 per cent. of 
the population are registered as Catholics, and the children of the two 
Protestant churches—the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian—are for 
the most part taught in separate denominational schools. In Scotland, 
although the churches are separately organised, the population is prac- 
tically unanimous in its theological beliefs, and the Shorter Catechism 
and the Bible form the staple of the religious instruction of the whole 
country. In all these places a denominational or quasi-denomina- 
tional classification is possible, because there are very distinct and 
well-understood divisions among the people in regard to religious 
persuasion. 

But in England no such classification is possible. We could not, 
for example, divide our population into Catholic and Protestant, 
because the varieties of non-Catholic profession are too numerous. 
An increasing proportion of the clergy of the Established Church 
disavow the name of Protestant altogether; and many of them, 
especially the younger curates, would, if admitted to the Board schools 
as the accredited representatives of the Church, proceed to give 
instruction in regard to confession and sacramental efficacy which 
the mass of the laity do not understand, and which they would 
earnestly repudiate if they did. If to-morrow the parents of the half- 
million scholars who now attend the schools of the London School 
Board were asked to state what was their religious profession, and what 
sort of catechism or other religious formulary they would prefer, it 
would probably happen that more than one-half of such parents would 
refuse to reply altogether, and that from the other half replies 
would be received so various and conflicting that any measures for 
meeting their wishes would prove to be hopelessly confused and 
impracticable. The one civilised community in the world which is 
nearest akin to us in its character, in the variety of the forms which 
its religious life assumes, and in its aspirations and its moral ideals, is 
to be found in the United States of America. In that country the 
State schools are absolutely secular, the co-operation of the churches 
is neither asked nor desired, and the entire religious teaching is left 
to the efforts of those churches. It cannot be said that Americans 
are a less religious people than ourselves; but by their Sunday 
services and Sunday schools the various religious bodies hold 
their flocks together, and feel all the more strongly their own 
obligation to their children, because the responsibility is left with 
them and is not shared with any secular authorities. We in 
England have not adopted the system of the American States. In 
its stead we have accepted two general principles: (1) that in all 
efficient schools partially supported by religious bodies those 
bodies shall be aided, and shall be at liberty to give denominational 
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instruction provided: it is limited to certain hours of the day, and (2) 
that in schools wholly maintained by public funds—e.g. Imperial 
grants and local rates—scriptural and moral instruction may be 
given ; but the distinctive formularies of any particular denomination 
shall not be taught. This compromise has been found to be better 
suited than either a purely denominational or a purely secular system 
to the character and needs of our own countrymen, who, however 
divided in speculative opinion, are in the main a Christian people, 
with a great respect for the English Bible and a real desire that 
their children should be trained in Christian principles and conduct. 

The proposal now so often brought forward, that this com- 
promise shall cease to exist, and that arrangements shall be made 
for the admission of the clergy of different denominations into the 
common schools, is open to many weighty objections, which have 
often been stated before, but which may yet need to be recapitulated. 
It would necessitate an inquisition into the beliefs and religious 
professions both of parents and of teachers. It would depose 
the present head teachers from their proper position, and would 
weaken their authority by placing in their stead the ministers of 
religion, who would as a rule be far less skilled in the art of teaching. 
It would give to those ministers-an opportunity for emphasising 
the importance of those tenets of their respective churches which 
distinguish them from others, that being precisely the kind of 
teaching least likely to be intelligible or useful to young children. 
It would impose upon the governing body of the schools the very 
difficult task of determining the claims of rival ministers to represent 
their several communities and churches. And the proposal is open to 
the crowning objection that it is not asked for by the persons who 
have the greatest right to be consulted. For there is not the smallest 
evidence that the parents of the scholars wish for such a change. 
That change is advocated solely by those who desire to make the 
schools instrumental in strengthening and enlarging the influence 
of the Established Church. 

The Cowper-Temple Clause is our chief safeguard for the 
continuance of religious teaching in the common schools. Its 
meaning is often misunderstood and still more often misrepresented. 
From some pulpits it is denounced as a godless arrangement which 
makes all religious teaching impossible in a Board school. It is 
sometimes described as a device for propagating a new-fangled 
religion, and an ‘undenominational’ creed. There is in fact no 
such creed. But there is on the part of many earnest Christian 
people, churchmen as well as non-churchmen, who set a high value 
on their own distinctive forms of faith and worship, a belief that in the 
elementary religious instruction of the young controversial theology 
is inappropriate, and that the formation of opinions on the disputable 
points which separate the churches may fitly be postponed to a later 
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age, or'left to be dealt with by other agencies than the public school. 
Accordingly during thirty years we have seen several generations 
of English school children made familiar with the Bible story, with 
the language of prophets and apostles, with psalms and parables, 
and with the ennobling poetry and literature of the Old and New 
Testaments. It is only the existence of the Cowper-Temple Clause 
which has made this possible in the schools of the people. Were 
it repealed, either in direct terms or indirectly by the substitution 
of some other authority for the School Board, sectarian difficulties 
and rivalries would be sure to arise, and the nation would be driven, 
as France has been, to dispense with the co-operation of the 
religious bodies altogether, and to take refuge in a purely secular 
system. Whatever change may be in prospect for reconstituting 
local authorities, it may be hoped that this peril may be averted, 
and that the principle of Clause fourteen in the Act of 1870 will in 
some way be preserved. 

The present preoccupation of the English people in the business 
of the South African War, and their very reasonable reluctance to 
weaken or embarrass the responsible Government at such a time, are 
unfavourable conditions for a calm and wise readjustment of the 
whole of our education system. For the war, let us hope, is only a 
transient episode in the history of England, whereas the interests of 
national education are permanent. Inter arma silent leges. It would 
be a lamentable result of present political exigencies if in the future 
it should be found that the principles of Mr. Forster’s Act had in 1902 
been too hastily abandoned, that a new hindrance had been placed in 
the way of true educational progress, and that we had introduced 
into our municipal and popular schools religious divisions from 
which those schools had for many years been happily free. 


J. G. Firca. 
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MRS. GALLUP'’S CYPHER STORY 


A REPLY TO MR. MALLOCK 


[Before te ensuing articles were offered to this Review Mr. Mallock had 
written a letter to Mrs. Gellup and requested her to assist him in bringing her 
alleged discovery to a decisive test. He has asked her to take Macheth’s epistle 
to Lady Macbeth, which is printed in italics in the first folio (Macbeth, Act i. 
Scene 5), and to write down under each letter of the epistle the letter—a or b— 
which she holds to be its cypher equivalent, thus clearly distinguishing from each 
other the two founts of italic type which she believes to have been employed. 

The whole passage would then be photographically enlarged from the first 
folio, and published in this Review on such a scale as to make clear to ordinary 
eyesight the minutest differences between the alleged two founts, on which 
differences her theory wholly rests.—Epitor, Nineteenth Century and Aficr.] 


I 


Have we eaten of the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner ? 


Lorp Bacon in the De Augmentis explains and illustrates a cypher 
which he calls the ‘ biliteral cypher,’ which he claims as his own, 
and which, with other cyphers mentioned by him, he declares might 
prove of great utility. He does not say that he has ever used it. 
The nature of the cypher is so simple and mechanical that, given two 
founts of type clearly distinguishable, and two only, any printed 
matter may be interpreted to mean any other matter desired to be 
concealed, if the types are used according to Bacon’s rules. The 
interpretation is laborious, but a child could manage it. This 
cryptogram Bacon calls omnia per omnia. 

Now Mrs. Gallup, in her book entitled Francis Bacon’s Biliteral 
Cypher, makes use of this key, and by means thereof claims to 
extract from passages in Shakespeare, Spenser, Burton, Ben Jonson, 
Peele, Greene, Marlowe, &c., the secret history of Bacon written by 
himself and concealed in the works of other authors. He further is 
made (in the story) to declare implicitly that the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, which common mortals have supposed was the produc- 
tion of Robert Burton, and our heritage of plays and poems usually 
ascribed to William Shakespeare, as well as other writings, were 
really his own. To such assertions as these, Mr. Mallock, in the 
December number of this Review, appears to have given a certain 
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cautious credence. And, indeed, he himself extracts from a passage 
in the De Augmentis the following couplet : 


The star of Shakespeare pases ; but brighter far 
Burns, through the dusk he leaves, an ampler star. 


Now so long as Mrs. Gallup’s discoveries were virtually restricted 
to the obscure notoriety of the Baconian Society, it did not seem a 
matter of sufficient literary or historical interest to drag the con- 
troversy into the light of day. But when such aman as Mr. Mallock 
takes up the cudgels in such a Review as The Nineteenth Century 
and After, it seems time for those who care for the fame and honour 
of Shakespeare, and no less of Bacon, to defend the citadel of 
common sense against such guerilla warfare. 

Mr. Mallock says that if the cypher which Mrs. Gallup claims 
to interpret does not exist, it must follow that she is guilty 
of an ‘elaborate literary forgery.’ That, however, does not seem 
quite evident. The wish is often father to the thought. Fascina- 
tion, fanaticism, the strong desire to see what (as a matter of 
fact) might exist, and what, if it did exist, would work out one’s 
expectations, will account for much. Such self-delusion as this 
is very common. It would be just as improper to say (what no 
one would for a moment imagine) that either the couplet Mr. 
Mallock says he has unearthed is there, as he says it is, or that he 
is perpetrating a solemn joke and does not really believe what he 
says. Errors of imagination are not to be confounded with a lack 
of bona fides. As for Mrs. Gallup, I see it asserted in the 
October number (p. 175) of Baconiana, the organ of the Baconian 
Society, that that lady declares that the difference of type is not 
discoverable except with the aid of ‘inspiration,’' which is rather 
like throwing up the sponge. As for myself, I have not given as 
much time and attention to decyphering the cryptogram as Mr. 
Mallock has, though I have spent many hours of patient labour with 
the magnifying-glass. I was more often wrong than right in the 
interpretation which I ought to have arrived at ; and I came to the 
conclusion that old printing is very careless and was carried out with 
a great variety of very indifferent founts of type.? With me it was 
quidvis per omnia. Of course Iam not here referring to Bacon’s 
own illustrations of his cypher, which, with the founts he uses, are 
clear enough, but to the passages which are transcribed in Mrs. 
Gallup’s book for the purpose of exemplifying her theory. 

1 «Mrs. Gallup, when challenged, failed to point out the cypher, an easy matter if 
it really existed ; and row avows that without extraordinary faculties and a kind of 
“inspiration,” none, save herself, need expect to perceiveit.’ It should be understood 
that the President and Council of the Baconian Society enter a formal caveat that 


nothing in Mrs. Gallup's interpretation can be said to have been satisfactorily proved. 
? For example, in the first folio there are certainly three, and I believe four, 


capital M’s, formed thus :— IA 14 LZ MM "The roughness of paper and 


other causes familiar to printers’would cause small variable differences. 
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Mr. Mallock is so interested in his new toy that he puts aside all 
questions of the.overwhelming difficulties which assail us on the very 
threshold. They are, however, worth consideration. 

Weare to believe that Elizabeth was privately married to Leicester 
in the Tower of London when they were both confined there, 
and that they had lawful issue (tremble, O Edward the Seventh !) 
Francis Bacon and Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. Thus the 
Earl conspired against his mother and elder brother ; the Queen con- 
demned her son to the block, and employed his elder brother to 
draw up the indictment against him; the fiery Essex never pro- 
claimed his kinship, but went silently to execution; Bacon never 
contested his rights against the usurper, James the First. We have 
to believe that the first Earl and Countess of Essex* and Sir Nicholas 
and Lady Anne Bacon consented to have the children affiliated 
to them, with due succession as to lawful issue. And all this has 
escaped the minute researches of all our historians! Not, perhaps, 
surprising, so long as the statements are still unsupported by any 
extant documents. 

We are further to believe that Bacon wrote the works usually 
ascribed to seven other writers, in seven wonderfully various styles, 
and permitted himself to be ‘ ghost’ to seven men inferior to him- 
self, 

And to what end? How could such a conspiracy have been 
worked out between eight or nine authors, the type founders and 
setters, the printers of early editions? Has any such monstrous 
literary conspiracy ever been heard of before? To this add the Court 
conspiracy, known, not only to men and women of repute, as the 
Essex and Bacon families, Sir Amyas Paulet, and Dr. Rowley, but to 
Court ladies who blurted out the secret to Bacon. And we are to 
suppose that this double conspiracy was not discovered, nor even 
guessed at, for nearly three hundred years after Bacon’s death ! 

To what end? we repeat. We could understand Bacon locking 
up his secret in his own breast and trusting it should never be re- 
vealed. We could also understand that he might (as others have done) 
write out a full and exact statement of the facts, with names of all 
concerned as principals and accessories, with all the dates and cir- 
cumstantial evidence, duly signed and witnessed by all whom he 
could get to testify to the truth of the story. The parcel of sealed 
documents might then be bequeathed to trustworthy executors, 
with injunctions that the parcel was not to be opened till a safe 
period after his death. 

But suppose a man should say : ‘I have a secret story of my life, 
which if discovered would lose me my head. I have set it forth in 
certain printed books by means of a cypher so simple that a child 


* The widowed Countess married Robert Dudley later, who (we are to understand) 
was already married to the Queen ! 
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properly instructed could interpret it. I now give the key to that 
cypher. Of course, if my story is discovered while I am still alive, 
my life is not worth a pin’s purchase. If it should never be dis- 
covered, all my painful labour will have been in vain’—should 
we not call such a man a lunatic? And yet we are asked to believe 
that this act of\lunacy was perpetrated by the wisest of mankind ! 

And now that we have refreshed our minds with this congeries 
of inherent improbabilities, let us turn to the cypher story and see 
whether its own internal evidence does not disprove it. 


History 


In the story we read of the execution of Davison, on whom the 
obloquy was cast of having handed on the warrant for beheading 
Mary of Scotland, signed by Elizabeth, but, as she averred, not to be 
made use of without notification of her further pleasure. But Davi- 
son, though he was condemned for this offence, was not condemned 
to lose his head, but to be fined and imprisoned in the Tower. He 
was afterwards released from imprisonment and, as a matter of fact, 
died in the year 1608 with his head soundly fixed on his shoulders. 
Now it is certain that Bacon must have been aware of this. So 
much for a fatal lapse in history.‘ 


LANGUAGE 


(1) It was the English custom to use his in connection with 
inanimate objects where we now use its. This custom died out 
about 1670. Its (or, earlier, <’s) began to creep into literature about 
the end of the sixteenth century, though doubtless it was used col- 
loquially at an earlier date. The word ds (it’s) does not occur at all 
in any works of Shakespeare published during his lifetime. ‘ It,’ 
however, occurs fifteen times in the sense of his.» Thus: ‘It had it 
head bit off by it young,’ King Lear, I. iv. 236 (a.p. 1605). In the 
folio of 1623 <#s occurs nine times and és once.’ In all other cases 
we find his where we should now use ifs. In other writers of the 
time, from 1598, when it has first been detected, its (or ifs) can be 
found very sparingly, eg. Florio twice, Montaigne five times, 
Sylvester (Du Bartas), Shelton (Don Quixote), Lyly. In the Bible 
of 1611 < (¢.e. dts) occurs once: ‘That which groweth of it own 
accord’ (Lev. xxv. 5). This is altered into dts in the Authorised 


* <The life of the secretarie was forfeit to the deed, . . . but who shall say that 
the blow fell on the guilty head; for truth to say, Davison was onely a poor feeble 
instrumment in their handds,. . . therefore blame doth fall on those men . . . who 
led him to his death.’ From The Biliteral Cypher. 

5 It in this sense lasted from 1420 to 1622. Still in use in modern dialects. 

* One of these instances is in King Henry the Sizth, pt. 2, III. ii. 393, and may 
not be Shakespeare’s word. Another (H. VIJJ.), ‘Made former wonders it’s,’ is not 
quite to the point. Here it’s is used absolutely, and means its own or his cwn. 
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Version. Otherwise his is always used, or of it, thereof, &e. Thus, 
in Tyndale’s Bible (1526), ‘ Thou hearest his sound,’ altered in the 
Great Bible (1539) into, ‘Thou hearest the sound thereof.’ Milton 
never uses is. Some fifty years ago Henry Morley discovered an 
unpublished poem which he asserted to be Milton’s, written in the 
year 1647, in his own handwriting and signed by him. But by the 
consensus of critics this poem has been adjudged unauthentic, chiefly 
because in the eighth line occurs the word ¢és : 


He sported ere the day 
Budded forth its tender ray. 


Now turn we to Bacon in the early editions of his published 
works. I have looked through more than a hundred pages, and 
cannot discover a single use of zis. I ought to add that I can only 
find a very sparing use of his’ where we should now employ és. 
Bacon seemed to prefer thereof, and more frequently the, where we 
might have expected the possessive pronoun. 

But in the secret history of Mrs. Gallup I can only find his used 
once when referring to an inanimate object, and in that case the 
object may have been personified: ‘From the rising of the sun to 
his rising upon the following morning’ (p. 353). Whereas from 
the examination of a few pages taken at random I find és as follows: 
Three times each in pp. 27, 41; twice in p. 159; once each in 
pp. 38, 42, 56, 210, 254. Now compare this with early appearances 
of its. In Shakespeare, in the folio edition of 1623 published after 
his death—before, no instances !—ten times; in the Authorised 
Version of the Bible once; in Milton not at all; in the published 
works of Bacon not at all; in all other writers massed together up to 
(say) 1620, very sparingly. What is the inference? That the 
‘Bacon’ of Mrs. Gallup is a very modern ‘ Bacon,’ doubtless a ‘ Bacon’ 
of the nineteenth century. 

(2) From the date 1000, or earlier, we find many instances of 
his used instead of s in the possessive case, and similarly, for the 
sake of uniformity, of her and their. Thus of her: ‘Curio haunted 
Lucilla her company’ (Lyly, Huphues, 1647). And in the Author- 
ised Version of the Bible, in the ‘ Argument’ to Genesis xvii. will 
be found the words, ‘Sarai her name.’ For his we may quote the 
well-known instance, ‘Jesus Christ His sake’ (this doubtless to 
avoid Chri-st’s s-ake.) But at no time was his used instead of s 
continuously, and it is almost always found (i) after proper names, 

? Examples: Sylva Sylvarum, 1651, edition of W. Rawley. ‘He found the body 
to keep his dominion,’ p. 163; ‘ You shall see [the angel of gold] out of his place,’ 
p. 163; ‘ Aire, not satisfied with his own former consistence,’ p. 169. (Note here the 
word satisfied. Mrs. Gallup makes Bacon use the word satiating, p. 42: * The report 
fully satiating everyone.’) So in Essay 58, last paragraph, Ais eight times. It 


should be remembered that modern editions of Bacon alter his, in such cases, 
into its. 
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(ii) specially, for the sake of euphony, after proper names ending 
with s; e.g. ‘ Job’s patience, Moses his meekness, Abraham’s faith’ 
(R. Franck, 1568); ‘Julia, the Emperor Augustus his daughter’ 
(Gloss. Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar, 1579). Similarly her and 
their are generally used after proper names. But in Bacon, after a 
diligent collation of a great many pages, I find the general use of 
the s without an apostrophe for the possessive case both for singular 
and plural, and no use of his, her, or thew in this sense.* When a 
noun ends with an s sound, Bacon joins the two words without a con- 
necting s. Thus: ‘ Venus minion,’ ‘St. Ambrose learning,’ and the 
curious form ‘ Achille’s fortune,’ which may be a printer’s error, as the 
apostrophe here is in the wrong place. All these come from the 
1640 edition of the Advancement of Learning, Books 1, 2. In 
Bacon’s Resuscitatio, 1657, I find ‘ Christes wife,’ and the phrase, 
‘after Sir W. Jones speech ;’ but this may be the interpolation of 
the editor. 

And now for the ‘ Bacon’ of Mrs. Gallup. Turning casually over 
the leaves of her story I find ‘Solomon, his temple,’ p. 24; ‘ Eng- 
land, her inheritance,’ p. 27; ‘man, his right,’ p. 23 and p. 42; 
‘my dear lord, his misdeeds,’ p. 43; ‘the roial soveraigne, his eies,’ 
p. 59; ‘ Cornelia, her example ; ’ ‘ the sturdy yeomen, their support ;’ 
‘a mother, her hopes;’ ‘ woman, her spirit ;’ and, curiously enough, 
where we might have expected an Elizabethan to have employed his, 
‘ Achilles’ mind,’ p. 302. We see then, as the result of this inquiry, 
that Mrs. Gallup’s ‘ Bacon’ frequently uses his, her, and thei, where 
Bacon in his published works seldom used them. What is the 
inference ? First, that Mrs. Gallup’s ‘ Bacon’ is unfamiliar with the 
customary language of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
using his &c. in cases where the writers of his time would employ 
the final s ; and, secondly, differs from our Bacon as we know him in 
his works. 

(3) It was the custom (and is still I believe in some parts) in 
the Midlands to finish the verb with s after plural nouns, as if it 
were the third person singular. This custom Shakespeare brought 
with him from Stratford, so that there are several instances in each 
of the plays. I have only had time to collate two plays, and here- 
with give all the instances I have found in them (Globe edition). 


Measure for Measure I. iii. 10. Where youth and cost, and wit- 
less bravery keeps. 
II. ii. 88. There’s many have committed it, 
IV. v.12. There’s other of our friends, 
Cymbeline I. i. 68. Here comes the gentleman, 
The Queen, and princess. 





* Mrs. Pott has discovered ‘Didymus his Freedman’ in the Tacitus, and 
Mrs, Gallup adduces six other instances. But they are not common, 
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ling Cymbeline I. vi. 8. blest be those, 
ith’? How mean soe’er, that have their honest wills, 
: Which seasons comfort. 
ter I. vi. 117. tis your graces, 
and That... 
or a Charms this report out. 
> of II. iii. 34. His steeds to water at those springs, 
On chaliced flowers that lies. 
ular II.iv. 57. My hand and ring is yours. 
na III. iii. 99. Heaven and my conscience knows. 
0n- III. iv. 148. There’s livers out of Britain. 
the III. vi. 21. Plenty and peace breeds cowards. 
the IV. ii. 24. But clay and clay differs in dignity. 
IV. ii. 283. Here’s a few flowers. 
the IV. ii. 371. There is no more such masters. 
In V. ii. 2. The heaviness and guilt within my bosom ; 
Ase, Takes off my manhood.’ : 
| of But Bacon in his published works and Mrs. Gallup in her cypher 


story do not recognise, so far as I can see, this Shakespearian 
wes characteristic. 


ng- (4) Mrs. Gallup’s ‘ Bacon’ is repeatedly quoting from his own 

42 , published works and from the plays of Shakespeare. 

es, Here are some examples : 

t;’ ‘Hold up a glass,’ p. 35. 

gh, ‘ At times a divinity seemeth truly to carve rudely hew’d ends into 

he beauty,’ p. 215. Elsewhere, ‘A Ruler doth wisely shape our ends, 

TY, rough hew them how we will.’ 

~~ ‘ Jealousy in soule of honour.’ ‘ 
‘he ‘ Although he be gone to that undiscover’d cou’try from whose 
he borne no traveller returnes.’ Elsewhere, ‘She is now gone to that,’ 

=, &e. &e. 

oy ‘Not onlie jesting Pilate, but the world ask, What is Truth?’ 

= Elsewhere, ‘ Asking with Pilate,’ &c. p. 132. 

: ‘To paint the lily, to give the rose perfume.’ 

= What is the inference to be drawn from this hauling in, neck 

it and crop, of well-known passages? To my mind it is that Mrs. 

" Gallup is led to find in her story phrases familiar to her and allied 

C 


to her subject-matter. 

(5) There are, I think, words used in the cypher story in quite a 
wrong sense, I will give instances : 

‘Gems rare and costive.’ Murray gives no example of costive 
meaning costly. 

‘Iam innocuous of any ill to Elizabeth.’ Neither Murray nor 
Webster gives any example of ‘innocuous of,’ i.e. ‘innocent of,’ 
though innocuous may mean innocent. Shakespeare does not use 
the word. 


* There are five more instances in the first folio, transformed to modern usage in 
id the ‘Globe.’ Dr. Abbott in his Shakespearian Grammar has nearly eighty instances 
from Shakespeare. 
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‘Surcease’ is a good enough word, but ‘surcease of sorrow’ is 
used by Poe, an American author; and the use of the phrase by 
Mrs. Gallup’s ‘ Bacon’ makes one wonder whether he had ever read 
The Raven. 


‘Cognomen,’ p. 29. No instance given in Murray earlier than 
1809. 


‘ Desiderata,’ p. 161. No instance given of ‘desideratum’ by 
Murray earlier than 1652. 

‘Hand and glove,’ p. 359. Earliest instance in Murzay, 1680. 

‘ Cognizante,’ adj. Earliest example in Murray, 1820. Murray 
says, ‘Apparently of modern introduction ; not in dictionaries of the 
eighteenth century ; not in Todd’s Johnson of 1818, nor in Webster, 


1828.’ (Cognisance is quite early, both as a law term and in literary 
use.) 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES 


Every five letters in italics in the works which contain the secret 
writing form one letter of the hidden story. Now on page 166 of 
Mrs. Gallup’s book I find 59 letters extracted from the copy of verse 
of the first folio subscribed with the letters ‘I.M.,’ 99 from ‘ Actors’ 
Names,’ 172 from ‘ Catalogue of Plays,’ and 209 from the ‘ Prologue 
to Troilus and Cressida.’ These would require respectively not less 
than 295, 495, 860, and 1,045 italic letters in the folio. But on exa- 
mination of the first folio, the perfect copy at the British Museum, 
I find the number of letters as follows :— 





1M. oo Tuy Mande. 
Total number of letters . 302 496 850 1,069 
Romantype . ° - 32 154 99 83 
Italic type ‘ - 270 342 751 986 


Requirements of cypher . 295 495 860 1,045 


This demands explanation. I do not say it cannot be given, but 
on the face of it there is something wrong. If Mrs. Gallup has 
made use of the Roman type, the number of letters in three of the 
above cases would be sufficient for the purpose. But this would 


contravene Mrs. Gallup’s system, and confusion would be worse 
confounded. 


So much for internal evidence. But, lastly, leaving out all 
thorny questions of style, on which men will never cease to differ, 


let us consider other characteristics of the two writers which sharply 
discriminate them. 


GEOGRAPHY 


If Bacon had written the plays, would he, a man of learning and 
travel, have placed a port in Bohemia, or made the passage from 
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Bologna to Milan by sea? The Baconians will perhaps say that 
Bacon made these errors of set purpose so as to identify himself 
more closely with the ignorant playwright. But this is not very 
convincing. And what did he imagine men would think of an 
ignorant playwright who could show so intimate a knowledge of 
history that he could delineate a character by a hint, and could 
develop such splendid imagery and such masterly analysis as we 
get in ‘All the world’s a stage,’ ‘To be, or not to be,’ ‘ Friends, 
Romans, countrymen’ ? 












PROPER NAMES 






Shakespeare, partly from ignorance, partly from carelessness, very 
frequently mispronounces proper names, or pronounces them in 
different ways according to the metre. Thus, Stephano, Corioli, 
Messala (?) are pronounced in two different ways ; Hecate (Hecat), 
Andronicus, Aliena, Posthiimus &c. are pronounced wrongly. But 
would Bacon ever have permitted himself such an outrage ? 

In the poetry of Mrs. Gallup’s ‘Bacon’ we seem to have Ajjices 
(twice), p. 254, and Abydus, p. 263, but I am not sure of the 
scansion. On p. 166 we have Illiad. I should not suppose Bacon 
would have allowed himself the wrong spelling of a Greek word. 
















Bacon’s PoETRY 






We all know the charm of Shakespeare’s poetry—the wood notes 
wild, the witchery of the unexpected phrase, the delicate fragrance 
as of summer rose-leaves. Even where the sense of the graceful 
catches is not a prevailing element, the music of the syllables falls 
gratefully on the ear. ‘Come unto these yellow sands’ will illustrate 
my contention. And if such slight and playful strains as these are 
so beautiful, what shall we say of the greater triumphs—the wonderful 
charm of Venus and Adonis, never surpassed by Milton himself, the 
glorious nobility of the plays ? 

But Bacon also was a poet! . This isa ‘fact not generally known’ 
to the unreading public, for his strains are not quite ‘household 
words.’ Let us take as a sample of them a few lines from his 
translation of the 104th Psalm : 





















O Lord, Thy Providence sufficeth all ; 
Thy goodness, not restrained, by general 

Over Thy creatures ; the whole earth doth flow 
With Thy great largess pour’d forth here below. 
Nor is it earth alone exalts Thy name, 

But seas and streams likewise do spread the same. 
The rolling seas unto the lot doth fall 

Of beasts innumerable, great and small ; 

There do the stately ships plow up the floods, 
The greater navies look like walking woods. 
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The fishes there far voyages do make, 
To divers shores their journey they do take. 
There hast Thou set the great leviathan, 
That makes the seas to seeth like boiling pan. 


To get doggerel corresponding to this, we must search the pages 
of Skelton or of Butler in Hudibras, who of malice prepense 
encouraged a rugged and ragged muse. Here is found a concentra- 
tion of every fault and vice that is irritating even to an uncritical 
ear. If verse means lame prose cut up into lame bits and made to 
rhyme lamely, then the above is verse, but in no conceivable sense 
can it be denominated poetry. 

And Bacon wrote Shakespeare ! 

‘Oh, but,’ say the Baconians, ‘Milton is just as bad in his 
translation of the Psalms, and everyone acknowledges him to be one 
of the greatest poets.’ But is he ‘just as bad’? I more than doubt 
it. I challenge proof. Grant that his Psalms are not generally 
excellent, they do not drop into the abyss of the specimen quoted 
above. And it must also be remembered, first, that of the 
nineteen Psalms rendered into English by Milton, two were the 
production of his fifteenth year; and, next, that nine of the Psalms 
were an attempt to translate the Hebrew with the greatest literal 
accuracy possible. Milton’s prefatory words are: ‘Nine of the 
Psalms done with Metre, wherein all but what is in a different 
Character, are the very words of the Text, translated from the 
Original.’ Side notes accompany the translation giving the Hebrew 
equivalents. Milton was writing with his hands tied and his 
imagination restricted in very narrow compass. On the other 
hand, Bacon’s Psalms were the ‘exercise’ of his hours of sickness, 
and Spedding has a higher opinion of them than would be accepted, 
I think, by most critics. 

‘Oh, but,’ say the Baconians again, ‘every poet has his dull 
times, and Bacon has at least produced one beautiful poem.’ And 
then they quote the really fine poem beginning with, ‘ The world’s 
a bubble.’ But was this Bacon’s? Many editions of Bacon do not 
contain it; and though it is to be found in Spedding’s great edition, 
he inserts it with a caution, and the authorities he gives are not 
wholly satisfactory. Thomas Farnaby, three years after Bacon’s 
death, 1629, prints the poem as the translation of a Greek epigram, 
and prefaces it with the words: ‘Huc elegantem V.C.L. Domini 
Verulamii zrap@diav adjicere adlubuit.’ A copy of the lines was also 
found among Sir Henry Wotton’s papers subscribed Francis Lord 
Bacon, but Spedding does not say that the handwriting was that of 
Wotton. Bacon’s secretary and editor, Dr. Rowley, does not mention 
the lines. 


My task is finished. It is a bundle of arguments founded on 
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definite facts. One thing, however, would destroy the whole structure 
of facts and inferences. Let Mrs. Gallup take a few pages of the first 
folio of Shakespeare (the selection may be left to her); let her get 
together a few men who know something about books, and add to 
them a printer or two, familiar with types, new and old; then, if 
between them they extract a consecutive narrative founded on the 
biliteral cryptogram of Bacon, there is no more to be said. 
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MRS. GALLUP’S CYPHER STORY 


II 


BACON—SHAKESPEARE—POPE 


I am sorry that my letter in The Times of the 19th of December 
seems to have offended some ‘ Baconians.’ I say ‘some’ because I 
happen to know that many of the most prominent members of that 
body have not accepted Mrs. Gallup’s assertions, although they care- 
fully tested her claims. I am nota Baconian, but I have a perfectly 
open mind on the matter. I have no objection at ail to being con- 
vinced that Sir Francis Bacon wrote the splendid dramas attributed 
to Shakespeare ; it is so much easier to suppose from our unquestion- 
able knowledge of his life and genius that he might have written 
them than to accept from the unquestioned little that we know of 
Shakespeare and his life that he could have done so. 

It isi unnecessary to refer at length to the extraordinary similarity 
in the knowledge of law, science, art, politics, history, literature, and 
every other branch of human understanding exhibited by Shakespeare 
and Bacon ; what we want to know is why Bacon did not say that 
he was Shakespeare. Give us proof that he himself claimed to be 
the author of the immortal dramas, and I for one should be more 
willing to accept the circumstantial evidence on which the Baconians 
rely. 

Mrs. Gallup, in her work entitled The Bi-literal Cypher of Francis 
Bacon, vouches for ‘ the absolute veracity of the work here presented’ ; 
this is from page 4 of her preface dated Detroit, March 1, 1899. In 
this book she says Bacon claims in his cypher to have written the 
Shakespeare plays and many other works supposed to be by other 
writers. 

I had not seen this work until Mr. W. H. Mallock gave it such 
prominence by his article, entitled ‘A New Light on the Bacon- 
Shakespeare Cypher,’ in the December number of this Review. 

I then asked Messrs. Gay & Bird, the English publishers, to 
send me a copy of it, and they kindly did so with an intimation that 
they hoped I would not hesitate to say what I thought of it. Itisa 
volume of over 400 pages and contains more than a hundred thousand 
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words. I studied the first two hundred pages pretty carefully, and 
I admit that, in spite of many apparently incredible statements, 
I was as much impressed by it as was Mr. Mallock. He says he 
‘leaves the reader to escape from its conclusions if he can.’ I tested 
the samples of the method of translating given by Mrs. Gallup, which 
she calls ‘example of method of extracting the Bi-literal cypher from 
the italic letters in two forms’ from the Epistle Dedicatory of 
Spenser’s Complaints, edition of 1591. That example, as set out by 
her, appears to answer to the rules for deciphering the ‘cypher’ 
which Bacon describes in his Advancement of Learning, 1605 
edition. But why, I ask, has this example of her method been 
omitted from the edition of her work recently published? It seems 
to me that it is like Shakespeare’s Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark. 

Among other extraordinary statements made by Mrs. Gallup is 
the, as it appeared to me, incredible one that Bacon claimed to have 
written the drama entitled Sejanus by Ben Jonson. But on 
referring to Jonson’s works I found that he himself says that ‘a 
second pen had good share’ in it in its original form, although he also 
says that in revising it for publication he omitted the part done by 
‘another hand.’ It appears that as originally performed the play 
was very unfavourably received, so the inference is that he attributed 
its failure to the poor quality of the work omitted, though he gives 
a reason more flattering to his friend. 

Here then was circumstantial evidence from Ben Jonson him- 
self, that he was not the sole author of the play of Seanus, and 
one could only assume that Mrs. Gallup had some ground for her 
deliberate assertion that Bacon said he wrote it, or that she had 
deliberately adopted Jonson’s statement as evidence to support her 
story. In the same way her statement that Bacon says Queen 
Elizabeth had children has colour lent to it by the unquestionable 
historical ‘rumours’ current about it, referred to by Camden and 
other contemporary writers. 

In noticing Mrs. Gallup’s work in the Publishers’ Circular of 
14th December I said: ‘If it is all a forgery it is extraordinary, and 
if it is true then nothing like it in all the world’s history has ever 
been known, and so far as can be judged by the evidence given there 
is no ground for suspecting a literary forgery or hoax of any kind.’ 

This will prove, I hope, that I was very willing to believe Mrs 
Gallup in spite of the—well, I may say, in spite of myself. One 
minute I thought ‘ It is impossible,’ the next ‘How are you to get 
out of it?’ 

I then passed on to the statement that Bacon had made a trans- 
lation of Homer's Jliad (which Mrs. Gallup vouches for having 
deciphered from the 1628 edition of Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly), of which he, according to Mrs. Gallup, says: 
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Much of the ‘ materiall’ of th’ Iliad may be found here, as well as Homer, 
his second wondrous storie, telling of Odysseus, his worthie adventures. Th’ 
first nam’d is of greater worth, beautie, and interesse, alone, in my estimation, 
then all my other work together, for it is th’ crowning triumph of Homer's 
pen; and he outstrips all the others in th’ race, as though his wits had beene 
Atalanta’s heeles. Next we see Virgill, and close behind them, striving to 
attaine unto th’ hights which they mounted, do I presse on to th’ lofty goale. In 
th’ plays lately publisht, I have approcht my modell closelie, and yet it doth 
ever seem beyond my attainment. Here are the diverse books and sundry 
examples of th’ lines, in our Bi-literall Cipher. 


Mrs. Gallup says she ‘is not a Greek scholar and would be incap- 
able of creating these extended arguments, which differ widely in 
phrasing from any translation extant, and are written in a free and 
flowing style which will be recognised as Baconian.’ 

I have already, in the Times of December 19, given one specimen 
of ‘ Bacon’s’ translation of Homer which, while it differs widely from 
Homer, is practically identical with the translation extant and 
hitherto attributed to Pope. To me it is absolutely conclusive. 

Mr. A. P. Sinnett, writing to the Times, says, ‘ As for the curious 
flaw Mr. Marston has detected in the Jliad translation, we can afford to 
wait for Mrs. Gallup’s explanation.’ I hope Mrs. Gallup will also be 
able to explain the other ‘ curious flaws’ which I will presently give. 

As Mr. Sinnett says, ‘The question is simply this: Has she 
built up the whole of this long story out of her own head as a 
conscious literary fraud, or “‘ errors and omissions excepted,” is it to 
be accepted as genuine? There is no halting place between these 
two views.’ 

That is exactly the position: if the transJation from Homer is 
not the independent genuine work of Bacon, as disclosed by the trans- 
lation of his ‘ cypher,’ then it and the ‘ whole long story’ is a conscious 
literary fraud, and Bacon will be cleared of having accused those he 
claims to be his own parents of abominable crimes. If Mrs. Gallup’s 
story is true, then Bacon says of Queen Elizabeth that ‘Her whole 
spirit was but one infernell region . . . the blood of her youngest 
borne [Essex] was upon her royall hand.’ He infers that his father 
killed Amy Robsart and intended to kill his third ‘ wife,’ only he died 
himself before he could carry out his intention. 

In reading the ‘ Bacon’ Iliad I was struck by the line ‘ Equall in 
arms and in command’; it seemed to be familiar, although I had not 
read Pope’s translation of the Jliad for many years. I then com- 
pared the two, and I had not compared half the ‘ Bacon’ version 
with Pope’s before I was absolutely convinced that, although it was 
very cleverly done, Bacon must have copied Pope—unless, and I 
give Mr. Sinnett the suggestion for all it is worth, there is another 
text of Homer known only to Bacon and Pope. To say that Pope 
had discovered Bacon’s cypher and cribbed his translation is another 
alternative. To prove either hypothesis is not my affair. 
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Bacon’s INTRODUCTION AND Pope’s INTRODUCTION. 


It is not a little curious, however, to say the least of it, to find the 
following passages not of translation from Homer but in praise of 
his genius in the Introductory notes in both ‘ Bacon’ and Pope. 


Bacon 
‘In a play is imitated action of 
heroes, in the Jiliads is th’ real, the 
living scene. You see a battaile and 


hear th’ cries o’ th’ Trojans, and see* 


the Greekes sweepe on in noyselesse 
grandeur like devouring flames.’ 


Pore 


‘What he writes is of the most 
animated nature ‘imaginable, every- 
thing moves, everything lives, and is 
put in action. If a council be called 
or a battle fought, you are not coldly 
informed of what was said or done as 


from a third person; the reader is 
hurried out of himself by the force of 
the poet’s imagination, and turns in 
one place to a hearer, in another to a 
spectator. The course of the verses 
resembles that of the army he de- 
scribes. They pour along like a fire 
that sweeps the whole earth before it.’ 


‘Bacon’ only gives a few lines by way of introduction, and yet 
what he does say we find also in Pope’s introduction, not absolutely 
verbatim, of course, but, as will be seen from the extracts I have just 
given, both point out that so life-like and real is Homer's descrip- 
tion, that if it is a battle, the reader both sees and hears it, becomes 
in turn hearer and spectator. And then, more extracrdinary still, both 
‘Bacon’ and Pope quote the splendid line in which the advance of 
the army sweeping onwards is likened to an all-devouring fire, as a 
proof of the accuracy of their description of the Homeric style. 

Pope, on the same page, compares Homer with Virgil, and so 
does ‘ Bacon.’ 

‘Bacon’ says Virgil lacks Homer's spirit 
immortal youth.’ 

Pope says, ‘In Homer, and in him only, this fire burns every- 
where clearly and everywhere irresistibly.’ 

When, after finding these striking similarities in'what should be 
the original thoughts of the translators in their Introductions, we 
find that though they are supposed to be separated by nearly a 
century their translations exhibit identical peculiarities, what can 
we suppose ? 

How could ‘ Bacon’ in translating four lines leave out just the 
words left out by Pope? How could he in a still more marvellous 
manner put in the same words that Pope puts in, which are not in 
the original passage. 

According to Mrs. Gallup, ‘ Bacon’ says that his translation of 
Books I. to IV. of Homer’s Jliad was written as a ‘supream effort 
of memory,’ and Mrs. Gallup says she found it all hidden in cypher 


and ‘fire of an 
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in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 1628 edition, published two 
years after Bacon’s death. 
The following parallel passages, with that already given, will 
show what an extraordinary effort it was: 
Homer’s Jliad, II. lines 734 to 737: 
Ot 8 gyov "Oppenov, of re xpyvnv “Yrépaay, 
735 of 7° Exov ’Aorépiov, Terdvow te AevKd xapyva* 
trav Rpx’ Eipirvios, Evaipovos dyAads vids" 
To 8 dua teroapdxovra péAawwat vijes Erovro. 


Literal translation by C. W. Bateman, LL.B. : 


734. ‘ Next, those who held Ormenion, and the spring Hyperia; and those 
who possessed Asterion, and the white peaks of Titanos; these did Eurypylos, 
Euzmon’s glorious son, command. With him followed forty black ships.’ 


Pope’s verse translation : 





‘ The bold Ormenian and Asterian bands 
In forty barks Eurypulus commands, 
Where Titan hides his hoary head in snow, 
And where Hyperia’s silver fountains flow.’ 


Mrs. Gallup’s ‘ Bacon’ prose : 


‘Next Eurypylus led th’ Ormenian and th’ Asterian bands 
In forty vessels, from the land where Titan hideth in snows his hoarie head, 
Or where the silver founts of faire Hyperia flow.’ 


It will be seen that Pope puts in words not in the original, and 
‘Bacon’ also puts in words not in the Greek, and they are the very 
words that Pope puts in. It would not be surprising to find two 
translators leaving out, as they do, the same words (‘ Euzmon’s 
glorious son’ and ‘ black’), though they are important; but the 
chances are a thousand to one against two translators inventing and 
adding the swme words not in the original. Other translations, in- 
cluding Chapman’s, have also been used, but it is the not infallible 
translation of Pope which gives the ‘ key to the cypher.’ 

From the Catalogue of the Ships (or ‘th’ Shippes’ as ‘ Bacon’ 
puts it) I will give first the Greek (lines 494-510 of Book II. of 
Homer’s /liad), then a literal translation. 

Bowrév pév IInvéAews xai Aniros jpxor, 
495 “Apxecidads re lpofonvwp re KAovios re 
ot 8 “Ypinv évépovro kai AiABa rerpyeccay, 
Sxotvev re SxGAdv re, woAvnvnpdv 7 ’Erewvdv, 

@éomav, 'paidy re, cai edpiyopov Muxadyodv, 

ot T dud “App événovro kat Eidéovov xai Epv6pas, 
500 of 7° "EXcav’ elyov 48 “YAnv xai Ieredva, 

"‘Qxadenv, Mededva 7’, dixtipevov trodeOpov, 

Kurras, Etrpyoiv re, roAutpypwva te Oia Byv, 

of tre Kopwvevay xai roujevO “AXéiapror, 

ot re TlAdrasay éxov, 75° ot TAicavr’ évépovro, 
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505 of & “YxobjBas elyov, tixripevov rrodicOpov , 
"Oyxnorév & iepdv, Tloodyiov dyAabv dAoos, 
oi Te TokvaTadvAov “Apvny Exov, of re Midecay, 
Niody re Cabény, "AvOnddva 7° éryarowray’ 
Tav pev TevryKovra vées kiov® év 82 éxdory 

510 xotpo. Bowrév éxardv kal eixoort Baivov. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION BY T. A. BucKk.ey, B.A. 


‘Peneleus, and Leitus, and Arcesilaus, and Prothoénor, and Cloheus 
commanded the Beotians; both those who tilled Hyrie, and rocky Aulis, and 
Scheenos, and Scholos, and hilly Eteonus, Thespia, Grea, and the ample plain of 
Mycalessus ; and those who dwelt about Harma, and Ilesios, and Erythre ; and 
those who possessed Elion, Hyle, Peteon, Ocalea, and the well-built city Medeon, 
Cope, Eutresses and Thisbe abounding in doves; and those who possessed 
Coronea, and grassy Haliartus, and Platea ; and those who inhabited Glissa, and 
those who dwelt in Hypothebe, the well-built city, and in sacred Onchestus, the 
beauteous grove of Neptune; and those who inhabited grape-clustered Arne, and 
those who inhabited Midea and divine Nissa, and remote Anthedon: fifty ships 


of these went to Troy, and in each embarked a hundred and twenty Beotian 
youths.’ 


To show how Chapman, a contemporary of Bacon, translated this, 
I give an extract from Messrs. Dent’s reprint of his edition of Homer’s 
Iliad—published about 1600. It will be seen that, although it is flat 
reading compared with Pope, it follows the original much more closely. 


CHAPMAN’S TRANSLATION IN VERSE 


* Peneleus, and Leitus, all that Beotia bred, 
Arcesilaus, Clonius, and Prothenor, led ; 
Th’ inhabitants of Hyria, and stony Aulida, 
Scheene, Scole, the hilly Eteon, and holy Thespia, 
Of Grea, and great Mycalesse, that hath the ample plain, 
Of Harma, and Ilesius, and all that did remain 
In Eryth, and in Eleon, in Hylea, Peteona, 
In fair Ocalea, and the town well-builded, Medeona, 
Copas, Eutresis, Thisbe, that for pigeons doth surpass, 
Of Coroneia, Haliart, that hath such store of grass, 
All those that in Platea dwelt, that Glissa did possess, 
And Hypothebs, whose weil-built walls are rare and fellowless, 
In rich Onchestus’ famous wood to watery Neptune vowed, 
With them that dwelt in Midea, and Nissa most divine, 
All those whom utmost Anthedon did wealthily confine. 
From all these coasts, in generall full fifty sail were sent ; 
And six score strong Beeotian youths in every burthen went.’ 


Popr’s TRANSLATION ! 


‘The hardy warriors whom Beotia bred, 
Peneleus, Leitus, Prothoénor led ; 








1 Messrs. George Bell & Son’s edition. 
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With these Arcesilaus and Clonius stand, 
Equal in arms and equal in command. 
These head the troops that rocky Aulis yields, 
And Eteon’s hills, and Hyrie’s watery fields, 
And Scheenos, Scolos, Grea, near the main, 
And Mycalessia’s ample piny plain. 

Those who in Peteon or Ilesion dwell, 

Or Harma, where Apollo’s prophet fell ; 

Heleon and Hylé, which the springs o’erflow ; 
And Medeon lofty, and Ocalea low ; 

Or in the meads of Haliartus stray, 

Or Thespia, sacred to the God of Day ; 
Onchestus, Neptune’s celebrated groves ; 

Cope and Thisbé, famed for silver doves, 

For flocks Erythre, Glissa for the vine ; 

Platewa green, and Nisa the divine. 

And they whom Thebé’s well-built walls enclose, 
Where Mydé, Eutresis, Coroné rose ; 

And Arné rich, with purple harvests crown’d ; 
And Anthedon, Beeotia’s utmost bound. 

Full fifty ships they send, and each conveys 
Twice sixty warriors through the foaming seas.’ 


Mrs. GALuup’s ‘ Bacon’ TRANSLATION 


of the above, p. 225 of The Bi-literal Cypher of Francis Bacon 
(Homer’s Iliad, II. lines 494-510). 


‘Peneleus, Leitus, Prothoénor, joyned with Arcesilaus and bold Clonius, 
equall in arms and in command, led Beeotia’s hosts ; and there went with them 
fiftie sable shipps. 


‘Those whose home was upon rocky Aulis, hillie Eteon, or the waterie 
plains of Hyrie ; in Scheenos, or Scholos, Grea or Mycalessia; those who came 
from Peteon, from Harma, Heleone or Hyle, well watered by its springs that 
ever rise ; 

‘Those who dwelt in loftie Medeon and in Ocalea; in Haliartus or in 
Thespia, sacred to th’ god Apollo; and Onchestus where Neptune’s temple 
stood; and those who dwelt in Cope and Thisbe, fam’d for faire doves, 

‘Or pastoral Erythre ; Glissa where vines abound; in greene Platea and 
divine Nysa; in Hypothebe, that well-built city, or where Eutresis and fair 
Coronea rose; in rich Arne, or Anthedon upon the farthest bound o’ farre 
distant Beeotia; of these each bore sixscore warriors.’ 


What explanation has Mrs. Gallup for the fact (as shown above) 
that, Pope having thoroughly changed and mixed up the order in 
which Homer gives the names, and added many descriptions not in 
Homer's lines, Bacon does almost exactly the same? It is im- 
possible that this should be a pure accident. 

It was, as I have said, finding Pope’s fine line ‘ Equal in arms and 
equal in command’ in this bit of ‘ Bacon’ that first led me to 
compare the translations. 

The mistake Mrs. Gallup made was taking Pope’s Homer for 
gospel, following him blindly into the ditch; for instance, in 
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NAMES AND DESCRIPTIONS IN ABOVE QUOTATIONS COMPARED 





| 
Names and descriptions 
in order as given by 
Homer 


Peneleus 

Leitus 

Arcesilaus 

Prothoenor 

Clonius 

Hyrie 

Rocky Aulis 

Schcenos 

Scholos 

Hilly Eteonus 

Thespia 

Grea 

Mycalessus (ample 
plain of) 





Harma 
Tlesius 
Erythrz 
Eleon 
Hyle 
Peteon 
Ocalea 
Medeon the well- | 
built city 
Cope 
Eutressis 
Thisbe, abounding | 
in doves 





Coronea 
Haliartus, grassy 


Platea 

Glissa 

Hypothebe, the 
well-built city 


Sacred Onchestus 
the beauteous 
grove of Nep- 
tune | 

Arne, grape- 
clustered 

Midea 

Nissa divine 

Anthedon remote 

Fifty ships of | 
these went to | 
Troy, and in 
each embarked 
120 Beotian 
youths 








Peneleus 


| Copas 


By Chapman 


Leitus 

Arcesilaus 

Clonus 

Prothenor 

Hyria 

Stony Aulida 

Schcene 

Scole 

The hilly Eteon 

Holy Thespia 

Grea 

Great Mycalesse | 
that hath the | 
ample plain 

Harma 

Tlesius 

Eryth 

Eleon 








| Hylea 


Peteona 

Fair Ocalea 

Well-builded Me- 
dona 


Eutresis 

Thisbe 
pigeons 
surpass 

Coroneia 


that for 
doth 


| Haliart that hath 


such store of 
grass 

Platea 

Glissa 

Hypothebs whose 
well-built walls, 
ete. 

‘Rich Onchestus, | 
famous wood to 
watery Neptune | 
vowed’ 


| Arne with vines 

Thebe’s well-built | 
| Midea | 
| Nissa most divine | 


Utmost Anthedon 

Full fifty sail 
were sent and | 
sixscore strong | 
Beotian 
youths in every | 
burthen went 


| Harma 


By Pope 


| Peneleus 


Leitus 
Prothoénor 


| Arcesilaus 


Clonius 

Equat In ARMS 
AND EQUAL IN | 
CoMMAND 


Rocky Aulis 
| Eleon’s Hills 
| Hyrie’s Watery 


Fields 
Schcenos 
Scolos 
Grea near 

main 
Mycalessia’s am- 

ple piny plain 
Peteon 
Tlesion 


the 


where 
Apollo’s prophet | 
fell 

Heleon 


| Hyle which the | 
springs o’erflow | 


Medeon lofty 
Ocalea low 


Haliartus, Meads | 


of 
Thespia sacred 
to the God of 
Day 
Onchestus, Nep- 
tune’s cele- 
brated groves 
Cope and This- 


be famed for | 


silver doves 
Erythre for flocks 
Glissa for the vine 
Platea green 
Nisa the divine 


walls 
Where Myde, Eu- 


tresis, Coroné | 


rose, 

Arne rich with | 
purple harvests | 
crowned 

Anthedon, 
tia’s 
bound 


Beeo- | 
utmost 


| Full fifty ships 


they send and | 
each conveys 

Twice sixty war- 
riors 





By ‘Bacon’ 


Peneleus 
Leitus 


| Prothoénor 


Arcesilaus 

bold Clonius 

Equant in ARMS 
AND IN ComM- 
MAND 

| Rocky Aulis 
Hillie Eteon 

Watery plains of 
Hyrie 

Schcenos 

Scholos 

Grea 


Mycalessia 


Peteon 

lesion (omitted in | 
Bacon) 

Harma 

| Heleone 

| Hyle, well- 
watered by its 
springs that 
ever rise 

Loftie Medeon 

Ocalea 

| Haliartus 
Thespia sacred to 

th’ God Apollo 

| Onchestus, where 

|  Neptune’stem- 

| ple stood 

| Cope and Thisbe 

| famed for faire | 

doves 

| Erythre pastoral 

| Glissa where 

| vines abound 

Platea greene 

Nysa divine 

Hypothebe that 
well-built city 

Myde (omitted by 
Bacon) 
or whereEutre- 
sis and fair 
Coronea rose 





| Arne, in rich 


Anthedon upon 
the farthest 
bound o’ farre | 
distant Beotia 

Of these each 
ship bore six- 
score wurriors 
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describing how Idomenus led the Cretans (Iliad II. lines 645 to 
648), Pope wanted a couple of words to fill out his line and rhyme. 
So when mentioning Phzstus he says : 


Or where by Phestus silver Jardan runs. 


Now, as will be seen from the Greek, the river Iardus is not even 
mentioned by Homer in this passage, but ‘Bacon’ says ‘ Phxstus 
by the silver Jardan,’ 


Homer’s Iliad, IT. lines 645 to 648: 


Kpyrav & "dopeveds Sovpixdurds iyyenovevev, 645 
ot Kywodv 7’ elyov, Topruva re recxwercar, 
Avxrov, MiAnrov te kal dpywéevra Avxacrtov, 
Paiorov te ‘Priv re, woAes edvaceradcas. 





Pope is very fond of using the word ‘silver’; in line 582, Book 
II. of the Iliad, he translates ‘ Messé rich or abounding in doves’ 
into ‘ Messe for silver doves renowned,’ and ‘ Bacon’ says ‘ Messeis 
renowned for silver doves.’ 


Homer’s Jliad, II. lines 581 to 583: 
Ot & elyov KoiAnv Aaxedaipova kyréeocar, 


Papiv re Srdpryy te, woAvtpypwva te Méoony, 582 
Bpuoeids 7 évépovro cai Aiyeas éparewas. 





In the lines 591—602, II. Iliad, Homer merely mentions Pylos, 
Amphigenia, Peteleon; Pope says ‘ Pylos’ sandy coast’; ‘ Bacon’ 
says ‘from sandy Pylos’; Pope says ‘Amphignea’s ever fruitful 
land’; ‘Bacon’ says ‘that land so fruictfull Amphigenia.’ Pope 
says ‘little Pteleon’; so does ‘ Bacon.’ 

Here is another striking instance: Homer thus describes how 
Protesilaus was killed : 


Homer’s Iliad, II. lines 701 and 702: 





tov 8 éxrave Adpdavos dvjp, 701 
4 > , ‘ , > A 
vnos droOpicxovra Todd rpwrurtov "Axardv. 


A literal translation is: ‘A Dardan (or Trojan) man slew him leaping 


forth from his. bark (or ship) much the first of the Achzans (or 
Greeks).’ 


> ; _ 
Pope sings : 


The first who boldly touch’d the Trojan shore, 
And dyed a Phrygian lance with Grecian gore. 


‘Bacon ’ says: 


He was the first of the Greekes who boldlie sprang to th’ shore when Troy 
was reach’d, and fell beneath a Phrygian lance. 


I think if the student applies the bi-literal cypher to the ninth 
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word in this last extract and then separates it between the fourth 
and fifth letters, he will find a key to the whole matter. 
Here are a few identical translations : 


Bacon Pore 


* Cold Dodona.’ * Cold Dodona.’ 

* Greene Cytora.’ ‘ Green Cytora.’ 

‘ Lofty Sesamus.’ ‘ Lofty Sesamus.’ 

‘ He leapt to th’ ground.’ ‘ Leaps upon the ground.’ 
‘O happie prince.’ ‘ Happy prince.’ 

‘ Polisht bowe.’ ‘ Polished bow.’ 


‘Impatient arrow.’ * ‘Impatient arrow.’ 
‘ His skilful long-distance shots.’ 


This last is not in Pope or Homer either, but it is pure ‘ Bacon, 
or rather Gallup. 

I have not compared half of this so-called Bacon cypher transla- 
tion with Pope. What I have given is enough. Not only are the 
classic names almost all given as Pope gives them, but the ‘trans- 
lation’ generally follows Pope instead of the original, not only in 
words and sense, but in sequence and spelling of names and poetical 
license. 

I shall await with interest Mrs. Gallup’s explanation of the 
difficulties I have now pointed out. 


R. B. Marston. 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A TURNING-POINT IN OLD TESTAMENT 
STUDY 


THERE are stages in every study when quiet progress seems to be 
endangered by the discovery that methods of investigation have 
been too narrow, and that the results are consequently more uncer- 
tain than had been supposed. The reality of the discovery is apt 
to be denied, and there is a risk that a collision may arise between 
two parties, one of which is not, indeed, opposed to progress, but’ is 
unwilling to admit the imminence of a reconstruction of the study, 
while the other in its zeal may attempt to push the reconstructive 
work too fast. ‘ Parties’ may not be the right word, but it is that 
which to an English reader best conveys the existence of an opposi- 
tion between two principles, one of which (for I will now be:quite 
definite) regards the Old Testament more or less by itself, and is 
mainly conservative in tendency, while the other treats it as the 
record of one of the ancient Oriental peoples, and considers that the 
old critical results need very considerable modification. I have 
already ventured to take up the position of a reconciler in this scien- 
tific quarrel,’ but probably with insufficient emphasis and inade- 
quate exposition of my meaning; and since a recent publication by a 
German scholar shows the need of a better understanding between 
critics, I ask leave in the interests of critical progress to resume my 
former functions. The question is(1) whether literary criticism of 
the Old Testament (often called, but not by the present writer, 
Higher Criticism) does not need to be more fully reinforced by archzo- 
logical and in the strict sense historical criticism, and (2) whether 
the received text of the Old Testament, to which professed critics 
have virtually confined themselves, does not need to be examined 
much more keenly, with a view to determining both how far it 
is corrupt, and how far, not’ merely by the help of the Septuagint, 
but by the discovery of certain regularly recurring types of corrupt 
reading and of editorial manipulation, the corruptions of the text 
may be with much probability and very often with virtual certainty 
healed. 


1 The Archxological Phase of Old Testament Criticism. Contemporary Review, 
July 1895. 
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To put the matter somewhat more briefly. The most important 
point for those of us who study the Old Testament is not how to 
avoid committing ourselves to the peculiarities of this or that critic 
or Assyriologist, and how to suggest to our pupils and to the public 
a middle road between extremes which accords with the average 
opinion of scholars, but how by a combination of old methods with 
new, and by the attainment of a new point of view, to reconstruct 

Ty our study, and how by the gentlest, possible transition to introduce 
our pupils and the public to this new treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment. And since there is no scholar who has so fully realised the 
problems before us and contributed on such a large scale to their 
solution as Hugo Winckler, Assyriologist and Historian, I will 


be endeavour to give the reader some idea of his treatment of the 
ave prehistoric period of Israelitic antiquity in the second volume of his 
er~ Geschichte Israels. The reader will of course not suppose that I am 
apt in the trammels of Winckler or of any other man, but he will justly 
en infer that I owe much to him, and that I would fain see a few 
‘is other scholars adopting at any rate his general attitude, and making 
dy, fresh contributions to our science. The great danger of many 
ive Biblical scholars is narrowness of view, and no recent book perhaps 
at can do more to correct this than Winckler’s Geschichte. 

si- The work before us is a perfect specimen of that ‘free, disin- 
ite terested treatment of things’ so much dearer to Matthew Arnold in 
is 1864 than Colenso’s mixture of the practical and the scientific 
he spirit.2 Of revolutionary or even reforming ecclesiastical designs 
he Winckler is absolutely innocent. He appeals to a public which 
ve simply aims at a nearer approximation to historical truth. In 1901 
n- such a public must exist even in the land which Arnold thought 
e- given over to the practical spirit. It would indeed be too optimistic 
a to assert that our popular theology has become historical, but even 
n among practical churchmen it is at least a tolerated opinion that 
y Abraham was not an historical personage, either in the sense sup- 
of posed by the older orthodoxy, or in the sense which is winning much 
r, favour among more recent theologians, viz. as the ‘ great leader of 
)- a racial movement, and one who has left his mark upon his fellow 
r tribesmen, not only by the eminence of his superior gifts, but by 
8 the distinctive features of his religious life.* Winckler thinks it 
d right to treat Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and even Moses, Joshua, 
t the Judges, Saul, David, and Solomon in a perfectly disinterested 


spirit, from the point of view of a criticism founded upon the facts 
of a comparative study of the historic legends of the East. The 
results are very different from those reached by a criticism which is 
mainly literary in its character. They may often be insufficiently 


——~— og a 


? To get the colouring of the time read M. Arnold’s essay in the National Review, 
where it originally appeared. 
* Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. ‘ Abraham.’ 
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grounded, but this is a first attempt, and Winckler deserves credit 
for not being too fastidious, and venturing to publish many things 
which may perhaps only be serviceable as working hypotheses. At 
the point which we have reached the whole of the complex study 
called the Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft needs to be gradually 
transformed, and if anyone is willing to court criticism by inter- 
mixing very good things with very doubtful ones, he should be 
praised, and not blamed, for such a unique degree of self-sacrifice. 

There is much in both parts of Winckler’s History which any 
fair-minded student will call suggestive, springing as it does from a 
mind saturated with the political, religious, and historiographical 
ideas of the Semitic peoples. It is, however, in the second part, or 
volume, that the author has deposited the results which he himself 
thinks of the greatest importance, and it is here that he has given a 
clear exposition of his views respecting the ancient oriental historio- 
graphy. There is also much more continuity in the chapters; the 
attention seldom flags. It is a book that any man of culture may 
read, and orthodox readers may be pleased to find that, however 
keen Winckler’s criticism may be, he is absolutely free from the 
pseudo-rationalism of the eighteenth and part of the nineteenth 
centuries. The book has also the uncommon merit of brevity (300 
pages), which it owes partly to the originality of the contents, and 
partly to the circumstance that the writer can refer to a series of 
Forschungen, largely concerned with the Old Testament, which has 
for some years been appearing at intervals. 

The result which Winckler thinks of most significance is this— 
that the material which legend in the East has worked into the 
semblance of history is derived from mythology. The Semitic 
peoples, however, whose gods were local gods—originally the stone 
or the tree—could not develop a mythology; the myths which the 
lesser Semitic peoples had were borrowed directly or indirectly from 
Babylonia; Egyptian influence, too, is not excluded. This was 
naturally the case with the Hebrews. The basis of their legends is 
in the main a borrowed mythology. If now we turn our attention 
to these legends we find that they fall into two classes: (1) those 
which grew up round the heroes (such as Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob), who were, according to Winckler, reflections of local 
divinities, and (2) those which attached themselves to historical 
personages, such as the Judges, regarded as representatives of the 
several tribes, and the‘first Kings, as representatives of the people. 
That there were literati capable of writing these myths down may 
be assumed ; the influence of the great civilisations of the Valleys of 
the Euphrates and the Nile was fully great enough for this, and 
every king or kinglet would look out for a poet or scribe who could 
transmit the royal achievements to posterity. This scribe would 
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naturally relate these achievements in such a way as to remind the 
reader of the exploits of the supernatural heroes of mythology. 
One scribe would teach another, and so by degrees fixed forms of 
expression of mythic origin would arise, providing a setting for the 
great deeds of the ruler. Hence at a comparatively late period the 
artist of Pergamon, wishing to glorify the overthrow of the Gauls 
by Attalos, gives a representation of fighting Titans. Once made, 
the legends grew, like every other natural thing. Trained literati 
were always ready to adapt them to the changing wants of the time, 
as when the post-exilic Hebrew writers created David anew simply 
by putting a fresh interpretation on the historical and geographical 
data of the old legend. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we should find in the Hebrew 
legends striking parallels to stories told in other countries. The 
economy of legend is marvellous. The same thing is told with the 
greatest variety of detail, and of the most different persons, in widely 
separated parts of the earth. Everywhere the local god is the centre 
of the world, and so everywhere the forms of the primitive legend 
reappear. Age followed age, and all consciousness of the vrigin 
and true character of the legends by degrees disappeared. Hence the 
unity of the original legends was destroyed ; omissions and additions 
were made according to the ideas of the later writers. Sometimes 
a more complete parallel in quite another part of the world enables 
us to repair the omission. Here Winckler found the way prepared 
for him by Stucken, whose Astralmythen der Hebréer, Babylonier 
und Aegypter (four parts published: 1. Abraham ; 2. Lot; 3. Jacob ; 
4. Esau) is wonderfully learned, methodical, and clever. The word 
Astralmythen is significant. It suggests that the Babylonian map of 
the starry heaven is the most trustworthy guide through the intricate 
paths of Mythology and Legend. The legends, which in their present 
form may appear at once so wild and so inconsistent have in reality a 
harmony and a consistency comparable to that of the heaven itself. 
When the historical tradition was defective the earliest wise men at 
once looked to the sky; there it was that they seemed to themselves 
to learn, not only what should take place in the future, but what had 
taken place in the past. 

It is true that these principles had already been communi- 
cated by Dupuis in the Origine de tows les Cultes, ou Religion 
Universelle (Paris, 1794), but the want of sound material condemned 
his work to failure. Even now our knowledge of the Babylonian 
mythology and legends is fragmentary, but so far as it goes it is 
sound, and the only questions are, (1) whether with our still more 
fragmentary knowledge of Hebrew legends it is possible to system- 
atise the mythic elements in those legends to the extent that 

Winckler desires, and (2) whether the revised or emended Hebrew 
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text, on which Winckler often depends, in preference to the Masso- 
retic, is trustworthy. 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, then, are lunar heroes. In the case 
of Abraham this is, according to Winckler, doubly certain. His 
father Terah comes from Ur in Chaldza, the city of the South 
Babylonian Moon worship (Nannar), but, in order to reach Canaan, 
he must halt at Harran, which is the second great centre of lunar 
worship in the region of the Euphratean civilisation. It is incon- 
sistent with this that, according to the Genesis narratives, Abraham’s 
final dwelling-place is at Hebron, on the border of the wilderness, 
far away from the sphere of Babylonian influence. But is this not 
due to a misunderstanding of the original tradition? Is Kirjath- 
arba rightly identified with Hebron?* In Genesis xiv. 13, 14, we 
read that Abram, who dwelt at Mamre, pursued Chedorlaomer and 
his allies as far as Dan. Also in Numbers xiii. 21 that the spies 
searched the land as far as Rehob and the entrance to Hamath. 
Lastly, in Genesis xxiii. we find Abraham purchasing land fora bury- 
ing-place at Kirjath-arba of the people of the land, who were Hittites. 
Now we know nothing of southern Hittites. But we do know of 
Hittites in Galilee, at the foot of Mount Hermon. (Judges iii. 3; 
see G. F. Moore’s note.) Must not Mamre and Kirjath-arba have 
been in Galilee in the neighbourhood of the Huleh Lake, and must 
not the sea called Hammelah (English version, the Salt Sea) have 
been really the designation of the Lake of Huleh? The reference 
in Genesis xiv. 10 to the bitumen pits need not perplex us; it 
belongs to the same hand which brought in Lot, and forms no part 
of the original story. 

Thus Winckler makes contributions not merely to archeology 
but to geography. And if it be said that his geographical proposals 
are arbitrary, I take leave to deny that. They may or may not be 
correct, but they are methodical. It would be a proof of consummate 
boldness to assert that the later editors of the Hebrew traditions were 
always correct in their view of the geography of the traditions. If 
the word arbitrary is applicable at all, it belongs to those later writers 
who, with no critical faculty whatever, adapted the old traditions to 
the false historical views of their own time. Winckler has a very 
keen eye for problems. His range is so wide, his occupations are so 
diverse, that he may well err sometimes in his solutions, but it is not 
exactly fair to call him arbitrary. 

And how comes Sarah to be at once Abraham’s sister and his 
wife? Because Sarah, being the counterpart of Istar, has a double 
role. She is the daughter of the Moon-god, and therefore Abraham’s 
sister; she is the wife of Tammuz, and therefore Abraham’s wife. 
For Abraham too, according to Winckler, has a double role; he is 
the son of the Moon-god, but he is also the heroic reflection of 


* Gen. xxiii. 2; xxxv. 27; Josh. xiv. 15; xv. 13, 54. 
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Tammuz. Of Isaac little is recorded; he dwells at Beersheba, ‘ the 


-* well of the Seven-god,’ that is, the Moon-god. Jacob, however, is 
sae much more definitely described. His father-in-law, Laban, reminds 
His us by his very name of Lebéna, the moon, and Laban’s two daughters, 
ath Leah and Rachel, represent respectively the new moon and the full 
7 moon. Dinah, Leah’s daughter, represents Istar, the daughter of the 
ome Moon-god, and with her six brothers makes up the number of the 
rang days of the week, one of which in fact (Dies Veneris, Friday) has 
m’s a female deity. The respective numbers of the descendants of the 
one two wives (excluding Joseph as a solar hero) are also significant for 


: the calendar. 


not 
th- Joseph is a hero second in importance to none; his name is not 


we properly that of a tribe; Ephraim and Manasseh are the tribes 
ind which he impersonates. In a larger sense, however, he impersonates 
kes all the tribes which subsequently formed the kingdom of Northern 
th. Israel, and of whom he may also be regarded as the patron deity. 
ry- The key to his divine character lies in Genesis xxxvii. 10, where 
Be. Joseph dreams that the sun, the moon, and the eleven stars did 
of homage to him. The interpretation given in ver. 10 is, ‘I [Jacob], 
3; thy mother and thy brethren.’ But the mother has no place in an 
"e act of homage, and it is in the South Arabian mythology, not in 
st the Babylonian, that the sun is feminine. In the original story, 
ve then, it was the Moon-god (Jacob), with his children, who bowed 
am down before the Sun-god (Joseph), his son. The rest of the story 
it of Joseph now becomes clear. The lunar heroes, Abraham and 
rt Jacob, fetched their spouses from the land of Moon-worship; the 


solar hero Joseph goes to Egypt, the land of Sun-worship, to obtain 
for his wife the daughter of a priest of Heliopolis. But, like 
Is | Abraham, Joseph also represents Tammuz, the sun of spring-tide, 
who dies and passes into the underworld, whither Istar descends to 


“ bring him back to earth. This is why he is cast into the pit, and 
. again raised out of it. Hence another reason for Joseph’s going to 
if Egypt, for Egypt represents the southern region of the sky, in 
. | which-the sun stands in the winter when Tammuz is dead. That 
2 the tribes of Israel (necessarily twelve, because of the signs of the 
y | Zodiac), together with their ancestors, are connected with an astral 
> myth is not a new idea, but it has been worked out by Stucken and 
t Winckler with greater fullness of knowledge than by any previous 


writer. It is, of course, not stated that the early legends are 
historically worthless; wisely used, even the early legends can be 
made to furnish historical material, both directly and indirectly. 
Still more is this the case with the later legends attached not to 
humanised deities but to historical persons, such, for instance, as 
Saul and David. By a criticism keen as a sword, Winckler derives 
many new and some also plausible facts from the accounts of these 
kings, and if he can show us which are the purely mythic features 
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in the stories, so that we may provisionally set them aside, he 
furthers the interest of historical inquiry. Saul is necessarily a 
lunar hero, because he opens the succession of kings, as Sin, the 
Moon- god, stands at the head of the gods and the stars. So David 
has to be a solar hero. The very names of the kings probably indicate 
this, Sayce’s theory being independently confirmed by Winckler, 
viz. that Saul and David were not the birth-names of these kings. 
Among the evidences of the lunar character of Saul, Winckler 
reckons his visit to the witch of Endor, which corresponds to the 
journey of Istar, the daughter of Sin, to the underworld ; and several 
features in the story of his end, notably the mention of his diadem 
and his spear, the former of which corresponds to the tiara of Sin, 
the Moon-god, and the latter to the weapon which the Moon-god is 
represented on coins as holding in his hand. Mythic elements are 
also to be found in Saul’s son, Jonathan. As the son of Saul, 
Jonathan is a solar hero, the sun being to the Babylonians the child 
of the moon; and Jonathan, being a reflection of the Sun-god, 
virtually dies and rises again (1 Samuel xiv. 44, 45), as was the case 
with another solar hero of the Hebrews, Joseph. But Saul and 
Jonathan also represent the constellation Gemini (so fond were the 
ancients of blending myths). And as such, in the famous elegy of 
David, Saul and Jonathan are represented, according to Winckler, 
not as father and son, but as brothers—as divine brothers—the one 
distinguished by his spear or lance, the other by his bow. In fact, 
the Hebrews, not less than the Babylonians, knew of a lance-star 
and a bow-star.° 

As for David, he too wears a borrowed name, yet no undis- 
tinguished one, for Déd, as it should be read, #.e. ‘ beloved,’ belongs 
to the divinity Tammuz. He is therefore a solar hero; his red hair 
is the image of the rays of the sun; and if Saul and Jonathan 
correspond to the constellation Gemini, David is the legendary reflex 
of Leo. It cannot therefore be a surprise to be told that the giant 
Goliath corresponds to the wild hunter and tyrant Orion, the rising 
and setting of which coincides with the winter and summer solstices. 
David’s friendship with Jonathan is also explained mythologically ; 
it corresponds to the friendship of the mythic hero Gilgamis with the 
equally mythic hero Ea-bani. The same mythic tradition has 
attached itself to the stories of Achilles and of Alexander the Great. 

Between the reigns of David and Solomon we find a personage 
called Bathsheba, whose name means ‘daughter of the moon-god,’ 
and who, like Semiramis, plays the réle of Istar. Solomon himself, 
who, according to Winckler, was not the son of Bathsheba but of 
Abigail, bears probably a mythological name; it may be akin to 
Absalom, who has also some strongly marked mythic features. The 


5 See Job xxxviii. 36; Tartah (so we should read) =the lance-star; Kesheth =the 
bow-star. See Journal of Biblical Literature, xvii. 104, 105 (not Winckler’s work). 
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planetary god to whom he corresponds is Nebo, i.e. Hermes or 
Mercury. Nabu (Nebo) was regarded as the source of wisdom, the 
‘opener of the ears to understanding.’ Solomon, too, is super- 
naturally wise; it is a mythical. not an historical feature. The 
famous story of the Judgment of Solomon, Winckler assumes to be a 
part of the Oriental folklore, but says that he cannot prove this ; 
surely, however, it is known to be one of the Buddhist Jatakas. 

It would certainly be unwise to deny the probability that mythic 
elements exist in the narratives treated so learnedly and so cleverly 
by Winckler. But should the reader close his ears to the siren voice, 
there is still abundance of critical suggestion to be derived from these 
pages. Particularly interesting is his altogether new view of the 
origin of Saul, whom he considers to have been, not a man of Benja- 
min, but a native of Jabesh-gilead. It was to soothe patriotic feeling 
that Saul was converted by a later writer into a Benjamite. The 
points which seem to Winckler to enforce upon us the new view are (1) 
the greater ease with which it enables us to realise Saul’s deliverance 
on Jabesh-gilead ; (2) the tradition in 1 Samuel xxxi. 11-15, relative to 
the pious care of the Jabeshites for the bones of Saul and his sons; 
(3) the stand made by Saul’s son and heir, Ishbosheth, as king of East 
Israel at Mahanaim ; and (4) the legendary statement in Judges xxi. 
8-14, that Jabesh-gilead sent no warriors against the offending tribe 
of Benjamin, and virtually recognised the right of connubiwm 
enjoyed in common by Jabeshites and Benjamites. 

Wincler has also much that is important to say relative to the 
origin of David. The later legend places the beginning of David's 
career on Judaean soil. The tendency is obvious: it is to make the 
favourite king a national hero. This legend represents David as 
fleeing from Nob to the mountain-fortress of Adullam, where he 
establishes himself. Between these two points it places a visit to 
Achish, king of Gath, but it represents that David did not remain at 
Gath for any length of time, as he was regarded with suspicion by 
Philistine princes, and had to feign himself to be mad to avoid their 
hostility. (1 Samuel xxi. 10; xxii. 1.) The earlier legend, on the 
other hand, regards David as the leader of a brigand band, who fixed 
himself in the first instance at Ziklag, in the region of the land of 
Musri, close to Palestine, but in North Arabia. How the king of 
Gath came to have dominion so far south as Ziklag is not clear, 
but the legend assumes that the land of Judah groaned under a 
foreign yoke, and the Philistines were the most obvious people to 
specify as the oppressors. Possibly, however, Achish was really not 
the king of Gath, but one of the kings or chieftains of Musri. 
However this may be, David is represented in the narratives adopted 
by the earlier legend as living by the plunder of the Israelites. 
(1 Samuel xxvii.; xxix.) David, in short, was really a Misrite or 

Calebite (as Winckler has set forth in vol. i. of the same work), 
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Chapters xxiv. and xxv. were originally the sequel of chap. xxx., 
after which came chap. xxiii, where Saul is called away to fight 
against the Philistines, a struggle in which he finds a glorious 
death. It is here that Winckler points out what he regards as the 
origin of David’s bodyguard, the Cherethites and Pelethites, who 
have so often been regarded as Philistine mercenaries. In reality 
the Cherethites are the remnant of those members of David’s ‘ Gens, 
who wandered about with him on his nomadic predatory expeditions 
in the southern wilderness. Their leader in David’s later period 
was Benaiah of Kabzeel, in the Negeb, on the border of Edom, doubt- 
less a neighbour of David. The Pelethites, who are always con- 
nected with the Cherethites, bear a name which has apparently been 
deliberately distorted in order to disguise its true origin. It is 
nothing but a mutilated form of Palti, the ethnic from Beth-pelet, 
which the priestly writer in post-exilic times still knows as not far 
from Benaiah’s city, Kabzeel and Beersheba. Kréti and Palti are 
therefore those ‘Gentes’ of the so-called Negeb—the dry land on 
the North Arabian border of Palestine, with which David was by his 
origin connected. 

I shall not further develop Winckler’s theory of the progress of 
David, which indeed would require me to supplement what he says 
in vol. ii. by the extremely interesting and revolutionary details 
given in vol. i. I now proceed at once to ask conservative or 
moderate critics (for I take the two words to be almost synonymous 
in these opening years of the twentieth century) what is to be their 
attitude towards problems and solutions like these? What their 
present attitude is I know perfectly well. They regard Winckler 
as an extremely clever but wild critic, who lacks the claim to con- 
sideration derived from having been trained in the methods of the 
school). They are willing here and there to take suggestions from 
him on points of detail, but on big questions they doubt his com- 
petence, and they would regard with some suspicion anything tc 
which he himself attached much importance. But if they persist in 
this attitude, I greatly fear that they will condemn their own labour 
to comparative sterility. Almost all that can be attained by the old 
methods of criticism—both as regards the form and as regards the 
contents of the Old Testament—has been accomplished, and how 
imperfect this is no candid critic perhaps will deny. Would it noi 
be better to put aside prejudice, and suppose that we have indeed 
arrived at a turning-point, and that the Old Testament study is 
indeed in course of being transformed to a great extent (the qualifi- 
cation is deliberate) into a branch of the study of Semitic antiquity ? 
There will still be subjects apart from this wide study which require 
special consideration. But at present all the subjects which have 
till lately been supposed to be fairly settled—in text, lexicon, 
grammar, exegesis, history—need to be investigated from a virtually 
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new point of view. It will continue to be an advantage to know the 
old as well as the new methods by special training, at least provided 
that this training is no longer permitted to issue in the self-con- 
fidence and unintelligent disparagement of the most progressive 
critics, which is beginning to be too characteristic of some of the so- 
called moderate critics. 

The present writer may say once more that he is not in any true 
sense a disciple of Winckler. The stimulus which Winckler’s works 
have given him he gladly acknowledges, and this acute critic’s dis- 
covery of the frequent confusion in the Massoretic text of the Old 
Testament between Misraim or Egypt, and Misrim or Musri in North 
Arabia, has been thoroughly accepted by him, and developed con- 
siderably beyond Winckler’s limits, Otherwise he is to a great 
extent free, and on some important points has been able to give 
independent confirmation and perhaps correction of Winckler’s results. 
He has not thought it well to criticise this gifted writer here, much 
less to use the present article as a means of defending his own 
theories.6 His object is to induce critics to study Winckler’s works, 
especially the present, knowing that if they do so in the right spirit 
they will be only too thankful for the further assistance which an 
English scholar may be able to give them. To see the problems is 
the first thing; Winckler’s faculty for this is extraordinary. To 
solve the problems is another thing; this is only possible after a 
sufficient training in new methods, which training can be had, not 
by writing reviews of books like Winckler’s, but by following step 
by step the work of critics of the New School. The most urgent 
desiderata are (1) the study of all the material which can be supplied 
for the illustration of the Old Testament records by special Oriental 
scholars, and (2) the re-examination of the Massoretic text, with the 
view of restoring that true text which very often perceptibly underlies 
passages hastily pronounced ‘hopelessly corrupt.’ The correctness 
of Winckler’s solutions largely depends on the soundness of his 
textual criticism. I have often strong objections to make to these 
solutions, but if scholars after undergoing a long and patient training 
should agree with Winckler’s textual criticism more nearly than 
with my own, I shall no doubt accept the verdict, for by that time 

I shall certainly have gone over to this bold textual critic myself. 
For the present, however, I am well assured that my own methods in 
textual criticism (as well as my historical inferences from textual 
results) are sound. It is at any rate quite certain that much which 
passes as the established result of criticism, both textual and analytic, 
is in a high degree defective, and it might be better to pass a ‘self- 
denying ordinance,’ and decline the honours of print for some years, 


* These theories will be found in the Zacyclopedia Biblica, and in works on the 
Psalms and on Biblical Criticism which are in preparation. 
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than to go on drifting without any certainty that we are right, 
and with the importunate suspicion that after all we may be wrong. 
But shall we not by adopting this course lose our hardly-earned 
reputation for sobriety and moderation? We shall only lose it in so 
far as we ought to lose it. ‘Sobriety’ and ‘moderation’ are words 
which are most commonly used in an improper sense. So far as I 
can see, ‘sobriety’ too often means narrowness of method, dimness 
of perception, thinness of thought, and ‘moderation’ is a hopeless 
quest of a supposed golden mean which ever eludes our grasp. 
Courage and consistency are what we most want as critics; and if 
we add to this a willingness to confess our mistakes (all progressive 
critics make mistakes), a constant openness to fresh truth, and a spirit 
of brotherly love, I think that our moral furniture will be complete. 
For educational writers, however, somewhat different qualities will 
be requisite. We are not bound to tell the least advanced Bible- 
readers everything; it is far better to limit ourselves to those things 
which are most surely established. Here the greatest moderation is 
not excessive. Here we shall be quite at liberty to indulge our taste 
for caution and circumspection. It is, however, to critical students 
that I address myself here, and not less to that important section of 
the lay public which desires to be in touch with the actual leaders of 
inquiry and discoverers of fresh truth. There must be many whose 
leisure is given to solid and serious studies, and who can recognise 
the superiority of courage to timorous hesitation—many who would 
sooner read the Old Testament in the light of a large historical 
criticism than in the shadowy twilight of the results of a mere literary 
analysis—many who feel that religion too will be the gainer by a 
more thorough investigation of the strangely varied records which 
enfold and often obscure it. 
T. K. CHEYNE, 











FEMALE EMIGRATION TO SOUTH AFRICA 


PART I 
DOMESTIC SERVICE 


THE greatest impediment to progress in South Africa, from the 
mother’s, or, as the Germans so aptly term it, ‘hausfrau’s’ point 
of view, is the impossibility of obtaining efficient domestic servants. 

From everyone we hear the same complaint—‘ I want a house- 
maid, cook, or nurse, and I cannot get one.’ It is a subject we are 
never tired of discussing, and perhaps the fact that it is of momen- 
tous importance to all of us that some satisfactory solution of such 
a serious difficulty should be found, will be considered sufficient 

justification for dwelling upon it somewhat at length. It may help 
us to discover some such solution if we carefully sift this matter to 
the very bottom, trying to discover what is really wanted, and why, 
and whether we can’t get it. 

For years the colonies have been crying out for servants, and 
for years the demand has been inadequately met by a supply sent 
out from England, asupply which has fallen short in every particular 
of the requirements, at any rate, of South Africa. Every effort has 
been a lamentable failure. 

We hear much talk of the need for servants’ homes, we write long 
letters to the secretaries of various emigration societies at home, 
with hitherto the most unsatisfactory results, and the time has come 
when we must face the matter fearlessly and honestly, without shrinx- 
ing from the censure which is sure to fall to the lot of those who lay 
bare facts which do not redound to the credit of anyone. 

It is difficult to say who is to blame in the matter. Are we, 
the mistresses, to blame for the existing chaos? Or should the 
fault be laid at the door of the servants, or of the emigration societies 

who are supposed to cater for our needs ? 

Let us deal first with the mistresses and their responsibility. 

There is undoubtedly in many cases a mistaken view on their 
part as to the relations which should exist between mistress and 

servant. Kindness very often spells familiarity. Reproof and fault- 
finding may be merely a vent for temper, which no doubt is frequently 
71 
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FEMALE EMIGRATION TO SOUTH AFRICA 


PART I 
DOMESTIC SERVICE 


THE greatest impediment to progress in South Africa, from the 
mother’s, or, as the Germans so aptly term it, ‘hausfrau’s’ point 
of view, is the impossibility of obtaining efficient domestic servarfts. 

From everyone we hear the same complaint—‘ I want a house- 
maid, cook, or nurse, and I cannot get one.’ It is a subject we are 
never tired of discussing, and perhaps the fact that it is of momen- 
tous importance to all of us that some satisfactory solution of such 
a serious difficulty should be found, will be considered sufficient 
justification for dwelling upon it somewhat at length. It may help 
us to discover some such solution if we carefully sift this matter to 
the very bottom, trying to discover what is really wanted, and why, 
and whether we can’t get it. 

For years the colonies have been crying out for servants, and 
for years the demand has been inadequately met by a supply sent 
out from England, asupply which has fallen short in every particular 
of the requirements, at any rate, of South Africa. Every effort has 
been a lamentabie failure. 

We hear much talk of the need for servants’ homes, we write long 
letters to the secretaries of various emigration societies at home, 
with hitherto the most unsatisfactory results, and the time has come 
when we must face the matter fearlessly and honestly, without shrink- 
ing from the censure which is sure to fall to the lot of those who lay 
bare facts which do not redound to the credit of anyone. 

It is difficult to say who is to blame in the matter. Are we, 
the mistresses, to blame for the existing chaos? Or should the 
fault be laid at the door of the servants, or of the emigration societies 
who are supposed to cater for our needs ? 

Let us deal first with the mistresses and their responsibility. 

There is undoubtedly in many cases a mistaken view on their 
part as to the relations which should exist between mistress and 
servant. Kindness very often spells familiarity. Reproof and fault- 
finding may be merely a vent for temper, which no doubt is frequently 
71 
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sorely tried, but the exhibition of which is a very certain impediment 
to any improvement on the part of the servant. 

One great difficulty we in South Africa have to contend with is 
the absence in most of the houses of suitable accommodation for our 
maid-servants. This should not be an insurmountable difficulty. If 
we really recognised the absolute necessity of providing our children 
with nice-minded, superior companionship, and ourselves with 
efficient and congenial assistance in household matters, we might 
so easily when taking a house select one a little larger than our 
actual family needs, and thus provide the maid-servant with a room 
where she would be sure of that comfort and privacy which are 
quite indispensable to the modesty and moral welfare of every self- 
respecting woman. 

Then, again, how few mistresses make arrangements for regular 
and undisturbed meals for their maid-servants! The untidy and 
demoralising habit of eating when and how it is convenient is 
countenanced, and it is the convenience of the mistress, not that of 
the servant, which is considered. 

The importance of these two points cannot be too urgently 
insisted upon. No woman who aspires to the position of mistress of 
a well-ordered establishment can afford to ignore their importance. 
No matter how excellent the qualifications of a race-horse, who 
would expect satisfactory results from him if he were badly shod, 
and were being pricked by the nails in his shoes at every step? No 
more can you expect a servant to efficiently discharge her duties if 
there is constant friction and discomfort in the establishment, and 
if she is being perpetually impeded in the discharge of her duties 
by petty worries, and by the difficulty, one may say the impossi- 
bility, of obtaining the requisite quiet and privacy for dressing and 
eating. These may appear to a great many as such minor troubles 
that they are scarcely worth mentioning. I can only say that. those 
who consider them as such will never succeed in obtaining servants 
of the class required. A good mistress must respect the personality 
and individuality of her servants. I am not speaking of those who 
can afford the luxury of good servants, but of those who, if they 
would only recognise their responsibilities, and the necessity, both 
social and domestic, of keeping the tone of their homes up to a high 
level, might secure for themselves, their husbands, and children a 
degree of home comfort more in keeping with their social standing 
in the colony than that which they have had to put up with 
hitherto. 

It is not a question of money as a rule. A houseful of servants 
does not necessarily mean comfort. The greatest comfort is often 
to be found in a tiny house where only one servant is kept, carefully 
supervised by the mistress, whose love of having everything done 
decently and in order permeates every thought and action, and 
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even lights the spark of enthusiasm in the girl she takes so much 
trouble to train. 

We all know that’ manage ind look after incompetent servants 
is really harder work tan to do the thing oneself. We are spared 
a certain amount of physical exertion, but we do not gain time. 
The mental effort and strain of trying to make that other pair of 
hands do the work our own would do in half the time, absorbs 
whatever of spare time might have been devoted to our own 
improvement. 

It is an old-fashioned and far too readily accepted theory by 
many mothers that their education is completed, that there is 
no necessity for them to improve themselves, that the greater 
facilities afforded for the advancement in knowledge of all kinds 
have nothing to do with them, and that the higher education of the 
day is for the benefit of the children only, and that they, the 
mothers, are not intended to profit by it. The result of this reason- 
ing is that the rising generation are learning to despise the wilful 
ignorance of their parents. They are losing their veneration for 
elders who are less well instructed than they are themselves, and 
treat with contempt the advice of those who should be qualified by 
long years of experience to guide and direct the impetuous steps of 
youth. 

It may perhaps be questioned what this has got to do with the 
subject of domestic service. It has this much to do with it—that 
without efficient domestic service mothers and mistresses cannot 
take the position in society to which the husband’s civil, official, or 
military rank entitles them, nor without it can they devote time to 
keeping pace with their children, as the latter have the right to 
expect of them. Nor can they meet the necessity of being ‘up to 
date,’ so essential for every individual at this period of the world’s 
history. 

No colony or country can achieve greatness unless the mothers 
recognise and are able to fulfil their responsibilities towards their 
households, their children, and themselves. 

However much we may desire to do so, we cannot ignore the 
fact that society is made up of classes, and that each class has its 
allotted duties, and the woman who deliberately neglects or ignores 
the more delicate or involved social duties of her class is quite as 
blameworthy as the servant who, instead of attending to her duties, 
spends what she considers her own, but what is really her mistress’s 
time, in gazing out of a window or reading a ‘ penny dreadful.’ 

There is no doubt that hitherto we have not succeeded in 
obtaining the type of servant who would set the mistress free to 
perform her legitimate duties. But I am inclined to think that 
that is because the mistress will not take the trouble to procure her. 
We are too lazy, too ready to accept the assertion that they cannot 
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be procured as an undeniable fact, instead of recognising that where 
there is a demand the supply must follow as a matter of course, 
Let us therefore set before ourselves the necessity of making this 
demand, let us strain every nerve in this direction, and I shall be 
very much surprised if our efforts are not attended with remarkable 
success. Of course it will take time, perhaps years ; but success will 
mean the loosening of the fetters which have impeded our freedom 
of action all these years. 

It means that our field of usefulness wil] be tremendously 
enlarged, and it means that the women of South Africa will take 
their proper places in the social world, instead of being swallowed 
up by the sea of petty domestic duties. 


SERVANTS 


And now we will turn to the servants. What kind of servant is 
wanted ? 

Strong, able-bodied, healthy-minded women of the class that 
general servants are recruited from at home, in England, France, 
and Germany ; women who do not look upon domestic service as 
degrading; women with a sense of responsibility, who take pleasure 
and pride in their work, and whose traditions and upbringing have 
taught them at least this wholesome lesson, that work, of whatever 
sort it may be, is elevating or degrading according to the spirit of 
the worker. Bitter experience renders it necessary to mention also 
the necessity of these being women whose respect for a contract 
would preserve them from the dishonour of breaking one, as they 
may not infrequently be tempted to do, at the instigation of un- 
scrupulous employers, who entice them away from safer if less 
showy situations by offers of a higher wage. 

And what are the servants we have to put up with in South 
Africa? It is only fair to say that there are notable exceptions to 
the type of servant obtainable in the colonies, whose picture I am 
going presently to place before you, but there are very few, only just 
sufficient to throw into great and hideous relief the fatal policy of 
countenancing and encouraging an influx of individuals who have 
no self-respect, no sense of their respective responsibilities, and no 
appreciation of the influence for good they might exert, and who 
are suffered to drag through the mud the honour of our cherished 
homes. The few exceptions are those servants, faithful, reliable, and 
self-respecting, brought out from well-organised English homes, or 
recruited directly from the registry offices whose irreproachable 
reputation is sufficient guarantee against the recommendation of 
anyone likely to bring discredit on their establishment. There may 
be black sheep even among these, but experience proves that, given 
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good treatment, the higher class of servants are as reliable and as 
faithful abroad as at home. 

An emigrated servant very speedily adopts the ‘I am as good as 
you, probably better,’ tone of her colonial compeers in her attitude 
towards her employers. She only consents as a favour to share, but 
never to undertake, the household duties which are the sole justifica- 
tion of her presence and of her wages. Perhaps the mistress has 
hitherto put up with Kaffir labour in the house. Perhaps the family 
is increasing, and she realises that through physical weakness she 
cannot look after her children as carefully as she could wish. And 
so, in spite of the spectacle of the lamentable failure of all her 
friends who have made similar ventures, she bravely sets forth on 
the oft-trodden path of investigation into the various agencies, 
through whom she might with luck secure the woman who will, she 
hopes, prove a comfort to her in her daily increasing difficulties. 
She might with as much chance of success put out to sea with nets 
and fishing tackle in her search for the very ordinary young woman 
whose services she needs. It is sheer waste of time to answer 
advertisements, or to interview candidates for the situation she offers. 
There are bureaus in Cape Town where servants and mistresses can 
be brought into communication, but no guarantee of good conduct 
is asked for by the office, or by the contracting parties. To the fact 
that the demand for servants in South Africa so far exceeds the 
supply, this lamentable laxity on the part of the mistresses must be 
ascribed. 

It should be borne in mind that it is the servants who have 
failed at home who seek the assistance of the emigration societies. 
If the latter would but withhold their countenance and aid, the 
mistresses who live in colonies would not be subjected to the 
frequent disappointments arising from the violation of their contract 
on the part of servants, who have no intention of remaining in 
the situations to which they have pledged themselves, when they find 
that the work required of them is of the same arduousness and 
character as that in which they were engaged in England. It is an 
undeniable fact that unsuitable women cannot come out without 
assistance. Therefore the desirability of the weeding-out before, and 
not after, great expense has been incurred for passage, &c., should 
appeal to the common-sense of emigration agents and their victims, 
the mistresses in the colonies. The great need for careful selection 
among candidates for colonisation purposes is fully recognised. It 
would seem scarcely necessary to point out that a still more rigid 
‘weeding-out’ is essential in the case of emigrants of the domestic 
servant order, because of the fact that the latter carry the blessing 
or the curse of their existence into other homes, whereas those 
emigrating under the auspices of a colonisation scheme affect com- 
paratively little the domestic happiness of those outside their own home 
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circle. For this reason alone, it would appear to be wisdom of the 
most primitive order to adopt the elementary precaution of keeping 
the two branches of female emigration (the domestic and the colonisa- 
tion) absolutely distinct. 

To return to the servant hunt. In despair of ever finding what 
she wants, the mistress engages on a month’s trial a young lady 
dressed in a parody of the height of fashion, who declines to wear a 
cap and. consents as a favour to wear an apron, makes all sorts of 
stipulations as to the amount of time she may have to herself, without 
any regard to the convenience of her mistress, and finally bargains 
for the number of Kaffirs she may have to do her work for her. In 
answer to the inquiry as to what she can do, she replies, ‘Oh, 
anything.’ After persuading her to condescend to define what she 
means by ‘ anything,’ one succeeds in eliciting the information that 
there is no one subject in which she is proficient. She knows very 
little of cooking, does not care about housework, considering every- 
thing except bedmaking and dusting beneath her. One would not 
be the least astonished to hear that she preferred to live in a dirty 
room to dusting, sweeping, or cleaning it for herself. She dislikes 
children, or at any rate dislikes looking after them and attending to 
their frequent requirements. She is nearly sure to be a failure, but 
in the words of the song, ‘Things are not always what they seem,’ 
and itis just possible that she is better than she seems ; and as she is 
quite confident that everything she does must be right, the mistress 
engages her and hopes for the best. 

On the day appointed the smart young lady walks in through 
the front door into the sitting-room ; she has even been known to 
smile and nod affably to her new mistress, shake hands, and sit 
down. It would be a bad beginning to celebrate the new departure 
in household management by fault-finding, so the mistress reluct- 
antly accepts the false situation in which she finds herself, and 
proceeds to explain to the servant what her duties are. It is dis- 
heartening to her to watch the shades of disapproval which flit 
across the face of her would-be help whenever she mentions a 
household duty which is not congenial to her; but she perseveres, 
in spite of the sickening sense of the futility of all her explanations. 
She very soon discovers that her ‘ help’ considers herself too delicate 
to do anything approaching hard work in the house, that, in fact, 
she has come out to South Africa for her health! The mistress 
thinks it was a pity that this disqualification had not been mentioned 
at the first interview, and blames herself that she has not ascertained 
the state” of the girl’s health before engaging her; but she looked 
so strong and healthy that it would not have entered the most 
imaginative brain that she suffered from any kind of complaint 
which would incapacitate her from performing ordinary household 
duties. 
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This paragon then proceeds to upset the whoije of the domestic 
machinery, orders the Kaffirs about, scolds the children on the rare 
occasions when she condescends to take any notice of them at all, 
is most officious in taking out of her mistress’s hands any work with 
which the latter may be occupied, commences a hundred different 
things and finishes nothing, leaves traces of her efforts (?) in various 
directions to be tidied away by the already overworked mistress, 
and by the ead of the day has reduced the household to a state of 
chaos pitiable to behold, and harder still to endure. 

If the mistress is clever at diagnosing the defects in a character, 
she very soon discovers that her maid-servant has no purpose and 
very little principle. If she is not clever in this direction, it is not 
until she is suddenly convinced by undeniable facts and unquestion- 
able evidence, that she realises the utter moral destitution of the 
girl she has allowed to live under her roof. With all her heart she 
wishes that she had borne the ills she knew of, instead of embarking 
on a sea of troubles which appear to have no limit. 

This is the result of 95 per cent. of the efforts of ‘ hausfraus’ to 
obtain the assistance of white servants. 

Let us now try to trace the history of the girl and her reasons 
for emigrating. Possibly she has ‘made a mistake’ at home; she 
intends to turn over a new leaf, and very naturally imagines that 
she will stand a better chance of effacing certain events in her life 
if she migrates to a far-off country, where nothing is known of her 
and her failures. Perhaps she has quarrelled with her family, or 
perhaps she is merely desirous of improving her condition both 
socially and financially ; and what more easy to do than this, ina 
colony where most people are accepted on their own valuation? In 
ten cases out of every twenty the wish to get married is the motive 
power which impels girls of all ages to try their luck in a new 
country, having failed in their object at home. 

She is, with very little effort on her part, taken in hand by 
charitable people or institutions at home, and these, with the best 
intentions, but also with the most lamentable ignorance of the 
conditions of life in a colony, the temptations a girl is exposed to, 
and the qualifications which are indispensable to the success of an 
intending emigrant, take a passage for her in a direct boat, obtain- 
ing an assurance from the stewardess or from some other responsible 
person that she will be looked after on the voyage. Very often 
some kind of contract is signed, which is found not to be binding 
on the servant after she leaves England, though it is on the mistress, 
whose sense of honour keeps her to her bargain. What is she to do 
with a kitchenmaid, for instance, who declines to keep her kitchen 
clean in South Africa when she knows that here, as in England, that 
duty is the main raison @étre of her presence in the establishment ? 
I honestly believe that the conditions of a sea voyage are the cause 
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of more than five-sixths of the backslidings of girls sent out under 
the above conditions to the colonies. Many of these girls leave 
home quiet, timid, and anxious to please, subdued by their mis- 
fortunes or by their position, and grateful for the help which they 
honestly believe will help them to turn over a new leaf in their 
lives. How do they appear on landing ? 

You would not recognise them as the same girls. Bold, brazen- 
faced, self-asserting young women, who have gained on a three 
weeks’ voyage the experience in effrontery of a lifetime. Is it to 
be wondered at that ‘hausfraus’ in South Africa do not care to 
give time and trouble and money towards establishing comfortable, 
well-organised ‘Servants’ Homes’ for the benefit of a class of 
domestics who would very soon bring such institutions into dis- 
repute ? 

No mistress in South Africa requires their services. It is better 
to mind one’s own children, cook the dinner and do the housework, 
than to admit such as these into the sacred home circle. 

But there is also another class of individual who offers her 
services to the South African mistress. This is the ‘lady help.’ 
She is anxious that it should be understood that she is a lady, that 
she has been in better circumstances, that she has a small annual 
income sufficient to do away with the necessity of her finding 
a situation at once, or, indeed, for her ever doing any work that is 
uncongenial to her. She deprecates the very idea of housework or 
cooking. She is really too delicate to undertake any but the very 
lightest duties. She cannot teach, and the noise and fidgeting of 
children upsets her nerves. She looks down upon and openly 
abuses everything colonial, and never restrains a laugh or a sneer at 
the ways and manners of a people among whom she has elected to 
cast in her lot, for a time at any rate. She makes it very plain 
that, but for circumstances over which she has no control, she would 
not be found in what she considers such a benighted, outlandish, 
and God-forsaken place. It would be impossible for anyone without 
experience of this peculiar class of individual to understand what 
she does come out to the colonies for. She has three excellent 
reasons, which she is most careful never to divulge. One is that 
she is so incapable that she can get no employment at home; the 
second is that she thinks that in a colony she will be in a higher 
social position than the one she occupies in England; and last, but 
not least, she hopes that some unfortunate deluded man will be 
induced to make her his wife. 

It is a common cry that white girls and Kaffirs cannot work 
together. In a properly regulated household their duties should 
never clash. The Kaffir has as yet not understood the principle of 
individual responsibility ; it is perhaps not as generally recognised as 
it should be, however, that no one is so quick as the Kaffir to recognise 
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and respect high moral integrity. The man, woman, or child who 
respects him or her self, will always command the unquestioning 
respect and obedience of the Kaffir of ordinary intelligence. 

In conclusion, let us sum up the domestic help we have at our 
command in South Africa. 

Lady Helps.—Pretentious, delicate, incapable. 

Girls.—Flighty, self-assertive, purposeless, ignorant, lazy, and 
inefficient. 

Kaffirs.—With the understanding and demeanour of children and 
the vices of men. 

Miscellaneous.—Recruited from the various foreign and coloured 
population. 

I have been unable so far to obtain statistics of the numbers 
available under each heading, and I have not included the very 
large number of white colonial women who consider domestic service 
degrading. If this article serves no other purpose than that of 
bringing before the world the fact of the existence of these colonial 
women, it will not have been written in vain. They are letting 
slip their opportunity of wielding almost limitless influence for good 
among their fellow-creatures in South Africa. 























SOCIETIES 






We come now to the consideration of the numerous societies in 
Great Britain established for the convenience of mistresses and the 
benefit and assistance of servants, supported for the most part by 
voluntary contributions. We need not concern ourselves to-day with 
any but those set apart for the protection and assistance of emigrants. 
Their object, as we all know, is to inquire into the requirements of 
the different colonies, to select the most suitable candidates for 
available situations, and when these are selected, to properly super- 
vise arrangements for the comfort of the said candidates during the 
voyage, aud on arrival at their destination. Although fully recog- 
nising the praiseworthy objects of these institutions, I think it must be 
admitted by all who have any cognisance of the results of their efforts 
that they have hitherto failed, as far as advantages to the mistresses are 
concerned. It would almost appear as if no study were made by them 
of the requirements of the different colonies to which servants are des- 
patched—at least, if onemay judge by the class of servant, utterly un- 
suited to South Africa, which is being pouredin upon us. The grossest 
ignorance on the subject would appear to prevail at home. Apparently 
they have not studied the matter from the mistresses’ point of view, 
but have concerned themselves only with the servants’ side of the 
question. They continue to send out to a colony requiring strong, 
able-bodied general servants individuals who are obliged for health’s 
sake, or for other prohibitory reasons, to leave their native land, the 
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result being an influx of dainty lady helps and of common-minded 
girls of doubtful morals, for neither of which types is there any 
demand in South Africa. We want, as I said before, healthy, able- 
bodied general servants, and the reason that we cannot get them is 
that their services are too highly prized at home; they are as much 
in request at home as they would be in the colonies. The women 
I speak of have no difficulty in obtaining well-paid situations in 
England. Why, then, should they emigrate to colonies where they 
would have to begin life under strange and perhaps uncongenial 
surroundings with no better pay? They will not do it, so we may give 
up all hope of obtaining their valuable, but, alas! unattainable services. 

One is at times tempted to wonder whether the societies even 
pretend to consider the needs of the colonies ; whether possibly their 
real object may not be to get rid of the surplus female population at 
home. 

This is a case in which our interests—I mean the interests of our 
colony—must be by us considered first. We must steadily set our 
faces against a further influx of delicate or unprincipled emigrants, 
who under the respected banner of domestic service are enabled to 
flout at philanthropists and employers. 

It will be no longer possible to treat the domestic servant diffi- 
culty as a trifling or passing inconvenience, if the probable results of 
tacit encouragement or placid acquiescence are honestly faced and 
patiently considered. 

It is not possible in the short space at command to enumerate 
more than a few of the bad results likely to accrue to the colony from 
a continuation of the existing state of affairs. 

(1) The certainty of many of these delicate women marrying in 
the colony and becoming the mothers of equally delicate children. 

(2) The demoralising effects on our young men of an influx of 
volatile and undisciplined young women of a low class. 

(3) The terrible example to our children. 

(4) The belittling in the eyes of our girls of the profession of 
domestic service. 

(5) The desecration of our homes. 

We cannot undo all the harm already done, but we can, if we will 
but rouse ourselves, prevent more harm being done us in the future. 
We can stand on the defensive, and refuse to admit the landing on 
our shores of undesirables who but for our encouragement and 
assistance would never dream of coming. 


THE REMEDY 


If, as is so often asserted, every poison has its antidote and 
every disease its cure, we may not unreasonably hope, having 
been at pains to arrive at a correct diagnosis in our particular case, 
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to find a remedy. Possibly an obvious one stands ready to hand 
—why shrink from recognising it and endeavouring to apply it ? 

Shall we, the ‘ hausfraus,’ sit calmly down with our hands in our 
laps, while our husbands and brothers are rising day by day in the 
social scale, while they are doing work which requires brain power of 
the highest order to enable them to compete with the scholars, 
statesmen, and tradesmen of other nations and other colonies? 
Shall we remain content to see our sons and daughters profiting by 
the influence of the higher education which is being brought within 
the reach of all, while we, the mothers, instead of encouraging and 
inspiring them, are held back and bowed down by the daily drudgery 
(congenial as it may be to us and however wiliingly endured for the 
sake of those we love) of the discharge of those household duties 
which should be performed by girls who are free and unfettered by 
the claims of husband and child ? 

We can claim no sympathy for this sacrifice of ourselves. We 
cannot justify to ourselves or the world this attitude of seeming 
indifference. We all know that our colony depends largely for its 
future success and relative position among the nations on the in- 
fluence of the mother in early years over the mental, moral, and 
physical qualities of her sons and daughters. 

My remedy is that we should devote ourselves to training for 
domestic service some of our colonial girls—that we should use every 
argument in our power to remove the mistaken idea, which is taking 
such root in the colonies, that domestic service is degrading. There 
is, I admit, considerable justification for this idea, considering the 
spectacle of the miserable specimens from outside who afford almost 
the sole example our girls have before them of what the effect 
of a mistaken estimate of domestic service may have upon an 
individual. 

Can we not lead them gently and patiently to tread in the foot- 
steps of him who taught us that ‘he who would be master must 
first learn how to serve’? He practised what he preached. 

Go to the Government schools for girls established all over the 
colony; there are hundreds of girls there who will all have to earn 
their own livelihood. 

Can any one honestly suppose that all those girls will find 
employment as governesses, clerks, or shop-girls? They will not. 
The market is overstocked already ; some other vent must be found 
for their energies, some other door must be opened to admit of their 
egress from the over-crowded room. 

What is the use of teaching our girls that it is noble and right 
to perform the duty that is nearest to hand, if all our influence and 
example go to show them that we despise the duty which it is 
unmistakably theirs to perform? What is the use of setting their 
feet on the path of usefulness, if we allow them to be pushed and 
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jostled out of the way by the influx of immigrants who encroach 
upon their rights? What will be the result if wedo not makea 
brave fight for these rights? The result will be that our girls will be 
a drug in the market here in their own home, and they in turn will 
have to emigrate and seek their daily bread elsewhere. Then we, the 
mothers, will suffer the pain of separation from these children for 
whom we have not done our best, in that we have allowed their 
rightful inheritance to be usurped by strangers, when we should have 
trained them first to be the right hand of mothers in South Africa, 
and thus have fitted them to be the ornament and blessing later on 
of homes of their own. 

It must always be borne in mind by intending promoters of 
servant emigration that in South Africa domestic labour and slavery 
were, in a not very distant past, synonymous terms. Until this 
confusion of ideas has been tidied up, we have to deal with an 
increasing disregard of the extraordinary importance to the State of 
the character and position of those who are brought in from outside 
to make or mar home life. The indifference on this point is more 
profound than will perhaps be generally admitted. No persuasion 
has hitherto sufficed to convince the various classes which make up 
colonial society of the two very important facts: (1) That domestic 
service is by far the best paid, the most leisured, the most free, 
and the most carefully guarded employment of all the many 
methods of earning a livelihood which are within the reach of 
honest workers. (2) That the importation of any form of indi- 
vidual talent in whatsoever trade or profession testifies to the 
absence in the new land immigrated to of the peculiar qualifica- 
tions in demand. 

In the case of South Africa, it cannot be said that the human 
material is non-existent whence could be recruited the motive power to 
operate in homes, mines, or on the soil. The census demonstrates 
beyond all doubt that the material is here, and indeed we can see 
that it is so with our own eyes. It is here in bountiful profusion ; 
but by some curious contrariety of circumstance the means have 
not yet been discovered of adapting it to the country’s needs. 
Surely it is not unreasonable to look forward to the time when not 
only the quantity, but also the quality of the supply will come up 
to the level of the demand. 

It may be a matter of years, even of generations, before the 
smaller brained coloured and Kaffir races can be brought to under- 
stand that the importation of Chinese labour for the mines, or coolie 
labour for the farms, is due to their own inefficiency and laziness; 
but it ought not to be so difficult to bring home to the white races 
of South Africa the fact that it is a reflection on their understanding, 
as well as on their competency, to seek elsewhere than within the 
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boundaries of their own wonderful country for the mental and 
moral merit which aspires to gain admittance to that most sacred 
of all human institutions, the Home. 


PART II 


COLONISATION 


The discussion of the department of emigration which deals with 
the colonisation of women can only be entered upon in a tentative 
spirit of humble and open-minded inquiry. Realising that this 
attitude of mind is indispensable to the just treatment of anything 
in the nature of a new departure, it is scarcely necessary to apologise 
for some ignorance and want of experience on a subject of which the 
present phase is newer even than the twentieth century. It is 
earnestly hoped that the following lines will be read and criticised 
only by tolerant searchers after truth, and actual conditions and 
circumstances, and that they (the searchers) will not be too exacting 
in dealing with an honest effort to throw a modest gleam of light on 
an experiment carrying in its inception the germs of a success or 
failure of such vital importance to South Africa. I will not even go 
over new ground, but follow attentively in the track of Susan, Lady 
Malmesbury,' and Mr. A. M. Brice* in their able articles on this 
subject. Mr. Brice heads his article ‘Emigration for Gentlewomen,’ 
and gives an accurate and comprehensive survey of the life awaiting 
a@ woman in this country as housekeeper and companion to a 
‘settler’ brother. 

As he truly remarks, a knowledge of cooking, laundry-work, 
housemaiding, gardening, poultry-keeping, dressmaking, and various 
other ‘womanly’ accomplishments is indispensable to any emigrat- 
ing ‘gentlewoman.’ But in order that these interesting and multi- 
farious duties should be carried out with ease and pleasure to the 
performer, and with a moderate proportion of satisfaction to the 
brother, it is essential that physical capacity and endurance should form 
a not unimportant part of the equipment for a post to fill which ade- 
quately something little short of a female Samson would be required. 
Gentlewomen may, and very often do, possess a thorough working 
knowledge and experience of all these various departments, but is there 
one in a thousand brought up under the average conditions of ordinary 
healthy domestic activities in England whose physique will stand the 
tremendous strain of being an unassisted ‘jack-of-all-trades’ in a 
new country, under strange surroundings and conditions, without 
any understudy to fall back upon in cases of sickness or stress? 


1 «The New South Africa,’ by Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, Onlooker, Sept. 
2 «Emigration for Gentlewomen,’ by Mr. Arthur Montefiore Brice, the Ninetcenth 
Century, April. 
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Where is the understudy to come from? She is not in South Africa 
—she also must be imported. To make a success, even comparative, 
of a civilised farm life on the veldt, it would be necessary for two or 
three ‘gentlewomen’ to divide the cares of the household between 
them. It will take some three years before the outdoor work will 
bring in more than just sufficient to support an existence of bearable 
strain for the brother and his three sisters. The indoor work, as 
every one knows, requires outlay, and brings in no profit, Food is 
eaten ; washing swallows up soap and fuel ; house work cannot be done 
without scrubbing-brushes and dusters, much expenditure of muscular 
tissue and physical endurance, and an irksome economy in water, 
which may have to be carried distances alarming enough to accustomed 
backs andarms. The little bit of garden must be protected from live 
stock, locusts, hail, and drought ; and for the dairy produce not only 
a market must be found, but also the means of conveyance thereto 
across mally miles, perchance, of an uneven, unprotected, and shade- 
less area. 


‘ But how,’ exclaims some exasperated reader, ‘how have these 
farms been worked hitherto?’ 

The answer is, ‘ By families.’ Families born and bred to the life 
of the veldt ; independent after many generations of the exiguous 
assistance of the Kaffir whose now exorbitant demands in the matter 
of wage would swallow up the little margin of profits which is the 
utmost to be hoped for by new settlers in the first few years of 
experimental energy. The sisters cannot look to the brother to 
perform all the home carpentering, and the stable and transport 
work for dairy and farm produce. His time will be fully occupied 
with his stock and the many anxieties connected therewith. 

This is the grim side of the life awaiting the emigrating gentle- 
woman. It would not be a faithful picture if the bright side be not 
sketched in too. Given a fine reserve of physical vitality, sweet 
equable temper wherewith to grease the wheels of the machinery of 
the little isolated family circle, a strong, recuperative, courageous 
nature which will recover itself triumphantly after each petty baffling 
discouragement, a constitutional independence of doctors and nurses, 
or an equally independent knowledge of the sciences of both, and 
there is much that will cause farm life in South Africa to smile on the 
individual whose duty it is to bring with her from the Old Country 
as great a willingness to recognise gratefully the blessings and beauty 
of life in a colony, as courage to face and overcome the difficulties. 
There is the intoxicating air, for four weeks in the year a glory of 
wild flowers, and the sense of being—as some one so aptly put it—an 
ancestor instead of a mere descendant ; and that great intellectual 
and social pleasure of occasional meetings with congenial spirits— 
fellow-travellers on parallel hard or muddy paths of life, bordered, 
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be it admitted, by flowers, but for the plucking of which, it must 
also be admitted, there is seldom much leisure. 

Of books and children so far no mention has been made. For 
the emigrating sisterhood who settle on farms little or no time will 
be found for either of these luxuries for many years to come. 

A ‘ gentlewoman’s’ children could not be suffered by her to be 
merely dragged up on the farm acres, unwashed, uncared for, 
uneducated. And yet, if she marries a neighbouring ‘settler’ and 
enters single-handed the service of the exigent deity who reigns 
over the multifarious duties of home life in South Africa—a deity 
who demands the full meed and measure of energy and effort from 
each individual driven in single harness through the various 
domestic departments I have enumerated, whence will come the 
strength necessary for the nursery and schoolroom? The life of the 
spinster will be hard enough. Let her not marry till provision for 
her still greater hour of need has been made—till from some 
corner of our world has been collected efficient paid assistance to 
enable her to face life and death under decent civilised conditions. 
There is, of course, the much discussed method of importing the hus- 
band’s or wife’s sister as an auxiliary help in the new ménage, but, 
as has so frequently been proved in the old country, this can only be 
done at the sacrifice of that precious life @ deux which is admitted 
to be the only safe condition of the launching of the ship of marriage 
in every walk in life and in every country. 

Lady Malmesbury carries us theoretically into the new atmo- 
sphere of a radiant and simple solution of all our difficulties in her 
New South Africa. She says, speaking of intending women settlers 
on farms in South Africa: ‘It would be better for them, before 
beginning business on their own account, to apprentice themselves 
for six months or a year to colonial or Dutch families carrying on 
the same kind of work as that in which they afterwards wish to 
engage.’ This would be an ideal solution if—and such a big if— 
South African farm life included any so luxurious a possession at 
the disposal of the farmer’s wife as leisure and capacity to teach. 
Life is hard and rough on these farms, and a farmer’s wife, if she 
can afford to give herself any help, has to pay heavily for it. She 
could not—even if sbe would—give any adequate equivalent in 
teaching or experience. An ‘apprentice,’ moreover, would not be 
found willing to pay even a small sum for the privilege of working 
like a slave in return for such scanty board and lodging as would be 
obtainable. The bulk of farmers in South Africa up to now have 
been content to make an existence merely. They have neither 
time, opportunity, nor, perhaps, the desire to make much, if any, 
profit. Exceptions there are: men who have made fortunes, and 
others who, by dint of good luck and good weather, and immunity 
from the many climatic hindrances to successful farming, have laid 
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by sufficient to send their boys and girls to school. These are taught 
not the science of farm and domestic life, but many other ‘isms’ 
which breed discontent and loathing for the arduous atmosphere of 
their early years. What the degree of laboriousness amounted to 
which coloured their infantile estimate of home life can be, perhaps, 
approximately gauged by a few moments’ study of statistics which 
show that many a young farmer of thirty has buried three or more 
wives. These have successively broken down under the strain. 
Will an English ‘gentlewoman’ be better able to withstand such 
strain ? 

The word ‘ apprentice ’ carries with it a vision of thorough teaching 
by some one who is master of his craft. The apprentice looks to be 
vigorously instructed in the details of each separate department of 
the calling selected—from the lowest to the highest branch. In 
South African farming, as known at present, there are no depart- 
ments. The ‘ jack-of-all-trades’ who is the mistress, maid, and 
scullion rolled into one, in dairy, poultry-yard, laundry, kitchen, 
thimbledom, dusterdom, nursery and schoolroom, has not time to 
keep her departments separate. It is all a jumble in which the 
central figure does perhaps move with some degree of methodical 
intention, the contemplation of which will afford no more instruction 
to an apprentice than could be gleaned by a patient investigation 
of gigantic waste-paper baskets, full of torn-up pages of discarded 
lending library volumes. 

The suggestion that a gentlewoman should make the experiment 
in England which it is suggested in all good faith that she should 
make in South Africa would undoubtedly be met with derisive 
contempt. Yet how much more possible the life under conditions 
with which she has been familiar from childhood! Would she 
seriously contemplate a proposal made to her that she should 
be the sole help of her brother on a farm of, say, even twenty 
acres in a southern county in England, without a servant in the 
house or on the farm? The idea is absurd. It is even more absurd 
when it is proposed that it should be carried out in a strange land, 
far away from the help and companionship always within easy reach 
in our English parishes. To make such a life possible in the new 
colonies, co-operation and a fair division of the work to be done must be 
carefully thought out. Three or four members of a family must face it 
together. Those who have the great good fortune to possess a faithful, 
hard-working retainer—devoted and self-sacrificing— who will emigrate 
with the young members of his or her old employer's family—may 
start on the new farming life with a greater chance of success than 
could be assured by even the most complete equipment that money 
could buy in any walk of life. Only let no one be unreasonable 
enough to hope to find that disinterested devotion out here, until 
such time as they shall have made the people of the country realise 
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the almost sacred nature of the bond between faithful attendants 
and grateful heads of households. 

To sum up—an emigrating gentlewoman must possess proved 
physical strength or a sufficient income wherewith to provide herself 
with the requisite alternative—i.e. servants to do her bidding. In 
either case she must have a thorough knowledge of, and training 
in, all the different departments of home and farm life. 


May Hety HvtTcHinson, 
Government House, Cape Town. 
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A NEW ROUTE TO CANADA 


to Europe, and Great Britain in particular, and to bridge over by the 
shortest method the space which separates the two countries. Now, 
this must be done not so much by accelerating the rate of speed as 
by shortening the passage between England and Canada. 

At the present time we may say roughly that the journey from 
England to America—i.e. from Liverpool to New York—occupies 
5 days 7 hours 23 minutes; whilst the journey from England to 
Canada—i.e. from Liverpool to Quebec—occupies 9 days 16 hours 
35 minutes. There is something radically wrong when it takes 
5 days 7 hours to cover the 3,055 knots from Liverpool to New 
York, whereas to traverse the 2,665 knots from Liverpool to Quebec 
takes 9 days 16 hours: though the distance is shorter in the one 
case by 390 knots, yet it takes 4 days 9 hours longer to cover it. 
But this has not always been the case: Canada once had a faster 
sea service than the United States. During the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century it was the ships bound for Quebec, and not those 
for New York, that held the record. But with the introduction 
of steam Canada gradually fell to the rear, and the United States 
stepped into her place as the record-holder of the Transatlantic 
service. 

What has been the result of this loss of supremacy by Canada ? 
It has shown itself chiefly in the turn of the tide of immigration. In 
1826 Canada received 39,000 immigrants, the United States 22,000 ; 
in 1880 Canada received 27,544 immigrants, the United States 
622,252 ; during the first six months of 1900 Canada received only 
23,895 immigrants, whilst during the twelve months of the same 
year 448,572 immigrants landed on American shores. The con- 
sequence of this is that the population of the United States is now 
about twelve times as large as that of Canada; hence the States are 
a wealthy country, with a teeming population to develop its resources, 
while Canada possesses equal resources but lacks a population to 
develop them. I do not, of course, mean to assert that the possession 
by the United States of the Transatlantic record was the sole cause of 
the States, and not Canada, being the goal of immigration ; but it 
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must be admitted that until ocean transport to Canada is rendered 
equal to that of the States, Canada can never claim her share of 
European emigration, or develop her immense resources. 

Two causes can be adduced to account for the supersession of 
Canada in the matter of ocean transport. (1) The first reason is 
the method of subsidisation. The systems adopted by Canada and 
by the United States offer at once a contrast and a lesson. Both 
countries alike have subsidised various steamship lines, but for the 
American subsidy there is the keenest competition, while for the 
Canadian subsidy there is practically none. As long as the Majestic and 
Teutonic held the record it was the White Star Line that held the 
maximum postal subvention, but when the Lucania and Campania 
appeared it was transferred to the Cunard Line. Now, it is just this 
absence of competition in the distribution of Canadian subsidies that 
causes their failure ; there is little to induce shipowners to start a fast 
line. (2) But far beyond the matter of subsidies as a cause of the failure 
of Canada to possess a fast line of steamers is the TOTAL DISREGARD 
OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION OF CaNaDA and the neglect to use the 
geographical advantages she possesses over the United States. The 
present steamship route to Canada is defective, and if Canada is to 
compete successfully with the States for the fast ocean traffic a new 
route must be adopted. The Canadian ocean steamships are under 
a disadvantage which no other mail vessels in the world lie under— 
their first port of call is Rimouski, a port five hundred miles up the 
St. Lawrence. All other great ocean lines have an ocean port of call ; 
mails on coming to England are landed at an ocean port—American 
mails are landed at Queenstown, Canadian at Moville. But not only 
does Rimouski lie five hundred miles up a river, but the approach to 
it is probably one of the most dangerous in the world ; it lies along the 
banks of a dangerous river full of uncertain currents; it is the scene 
of almost continuous fog, and fog is declared to prevail there for at 
least one-third of the time of navigation. In addition to this, there 
is continuous danger from icebergs if the short passage vid the 
Straits of Belle Isle is used: reports from the signal station in the Strait 
declare that as many as three hundred icebergs are frequently seen at 
the entrance, and it is no uncommon occurrence for mail boats to be 
delayed from twenty-four to twenty-six hours in the Straits. The 
time is consumed in getting from Belle Isle or Cape Race to Quebec, 
and not in the ocean passage. The difficulties of the passage can 
best be gauged by a comparison of the fastest and slowest trips made 
by the s.s. Parisian from Liverpool to Rimouski: in 1897 her 
fastest trip was 188 hours, and her slowest 286 hours—a difference of 
almost 100 hours; on the other hand, the difference between the 
fastest and slowest passages of the White Star or Cunard liners is 
seldom more than a couple of hours. 

Canada can, however, compete successfully with America for the 
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Transatlantic record. To do this Canadian liners, like all other 
steamers, must have an ocean port of call, and that port must be 
Sydney. Sydney is open to navigation all the year round, and there 
is noice of any consequence in the neighbourhood—all that makes its 
way there comes from the St. Lawrence and is only small sheet ice ; 
there is no Arctic ice, for Newfoundland wards off the ice-floes from 
Davis Straits and Greenland, whilst the block in the Strait of Belle 
Isle prevents it entering the Gulf. A glance at the map shows the 
geographical importance of Sydney, Cape Breton. From Liverpool 
to Quebec is a distance of 2,665 knots; from Liverpool to Sydney 
is 2,282 knots: there is thus an absolute saving of 383 knots. But 
the saving of 383 knots does not adequately express the advantages of 
the Sydney route, for it is on these 383 knots that all the dangers and 
delays of the voyage are encountered along a fog-bound sea and a route 
thickly dotted with icebergs, which not only offer obstacles to naviga- 
tion, but so deflect the sound as to make it almost impossible to locate 
a vessel in the fog. 

The Sydney route will give Canadian steamers an advantage over 
the New York steamers. From Liverpool to New York is 3,055 
knots, whereas from Liverpool to Sydney is only 2,282 knots: thus 
a saving of 773 knots can be effected. But here again the advantage 
and saving in time that the Sydney route would have over the New 
York route cannot be adequately expressed by the difference in 
distance between the two—viz. 773 knots; for, in the first place, a vessel 
leaving Sydney is out on the open ocean at once, and can immediately 
run at her maximum speed of, say, 22 knots per hour; whereas a 
vessel approaching or leaving New York has to considerably reduce 
her speed, and between Sandy Hook and New York the speed is not 
infrequently reduced to eight knots per hour, whilst off Long Island the 
route lies parallel toa rocky and dangerous coast. In the second place, 
every increase of distance by sea means a proportionately increased 
liability to delay ; so that, though the distance of 773 }:nots, reckon- 
ing 22 knots per hour, might be covered in 35 hours 8 minutes, there 
is the liability that there might be fog or other obstacles to navigation 
over that period ; hence the advantage of the Sydney route over the 
New York route could really be estimated at much more than 35 hours 
8 minutes. To place the advantages of the Sydney route at 35 hours 
8 minutes is an exceedingly low figure, for it is estimating the 
speed of travel over the 773 knots at only 22 knots per hour, whereas 
23 knots per hour is the average speed of the iatest vessels running 
to New York. 

But not only can passengers and mails be landed on Canadian 
soil in less time than on American, but they can also be transported 
to the great industrial and commercial centres of Canada more rapidly 
than from New York. Sydney is as good or in some cases a better 
centre from which to radiate Canadian traffic than New York—e.g. : 
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. min. hr. min, 

Sydney, C.B., toSt. John, N.B. 15 New York to St. John, N.B. . 29 28 
Quebec " 40 Quebec . - 21 5&0 

Montreal , 85 Montreal . - 14 2 

Ottawa ; 35 Ottawa . - 17 &O 

Toronto on 40 Toronto . - 19 35 


(The times quoted from New York are by the fast mail trains; 
the times quoted from Sydney are by the ordinary trains. It is 
only reasonable to infer that if mail boats were run to Sydney 
fast mail trains would also be started and the journey vastly 
accelerated.) 

Now calculating the amount of time saved in travelling vid 
Sydney rather than New York as 35 hours—which is a very low 
estimate—a saving can be effected of the following times on mails 
and passengers travelling vid Sydney to 

St. John, N.B ‘ é : . 55 hr. 13 min, saved 
Quebec , ° , , + 2 we 
Montreal ° , ; ° -— ea 


Ottawa ‘ ‘ ; - By 
Toronto . , ° ° . eS 


It is at once seen, then, that in each case enumerated an absolute 
saving of time can be effected. To the number of hours saved in 
each case above mentioned at least three hours might be added as 
the time saved in getting from the wharf to the Grand Central 
Station, New York; for at Sydney the train would be alongside the 
wharf and the passengers go on board without any delay. 

To bring the great industrial and commercial centres of Canada 
nearer to the Mother-Country and Europe is thus seen to be a 
physical and geographical possibility ; but it yet remains to be seen 
whether it will be financially practicable. Will it pay? 

Now the proposal here made is not to remove the ‘terminus . 
of the Canadian Transatlantic traffic from Montreal to Sydney—it 
is merely to ‘substitute an ocean port of call for a river port of 
call.’ Hence, there would be the same volume of freight to carry 
between Canada and England as formerly. But not only could the 
volume of trade be maintained, or perhaps augmented—for in the 
next few years the resources of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton will 
be enormously developed—but certain new sources of revenue are 
likely to be obtained and savings effected. 

In the first place, vessels will coal at Sydney, where coal is cheap 
and abundant, and can be obtained for 3 dollars per ton. A vessel 
calling at Montreal now must either take sufficient coal out with her 
for the return journey, or else the coal must be brought from Sydney ; 
consequently, to the 3 dollars payable at Sydney must be added cost 
of freight. 

Again, it cannot be long before there is a readjustment of the 
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rates of insurance to Sydney: it certainly seems ridiculous that the 
rate of insurance between England and Sydney should be the same as 
between England and Montreal, where the passage is fraught with 
countless hidden dangers. 

Further, additional sources of revenue may be expected to accrue. 
It is only likely that a considerable passenger traffic will be developed 
to Sydney, for at the present time the majority of visitors to Toronto, 
Montreal, Quebec, and other Canadian cities travel vid New York ; 
they endeavour to economise time. The unlucky victim of mal de 
mer will not hesitate to select a route which will save him 35 hours 
of misery and torment. 

Again, this fast line of steamers would receive additional postal 
subvention ; for at the present time, owing to the greater rapidity 
of the route vii New York, a very large proportion of Canadian 
mails travel vid New York. When Canada has a fast fleet of 
steamers, the sum now paid to New York liners for carriage of 
mails between England and Canada will be transferred to the 
Canadian line; and it is hardly too much to anticipate that mails 
from the northern parts of the United States will be carried vid 
Sydney. 

Again, the Admiralty at the present time subsidise the Cunard 
and White Star Lines to the extent of over 20,000/. per annum, that 
they may retain the services of certain vessels as fast cruisers in time 
of war. Now, if a Canadian line can guarantee the requisite 22 
or 23 knots per hour, it will not be long before the Admiralty will 
subsidise it to the same extent. 

There thus seems to be every chance that such a system of rapid 
Transatlantic transport as is indicated above could be made a com- 
mercial success. When once a line of steamers has been started, 
there is every probability that the shareholders would be able to 
receive the normal rate of interest on their investments. The 
British Government has subsidised the P. & O. Line to the extent of 
about a million and a quarter, and it has declared its willingness to 
aid the Canadian Government in forwarding a scheme of rapid 
transit. As far back as 1887 the Canadian Government decided to 
subsidise a line of fast steamers, conditional on their guaranteeing 
20 knots per hour. The undertaking was a failure; shipowners 
cannot guarantee a speed of 20 knots nor a passage of a definite 
number of days through the Straits of Belle Isle and up the St. 
Lawrence; but with Sydney instead of Rimouski as their port of 
call they could guarantee to land passengers and mails in a less time 
than they are landed at New York, and as far as Sydney could 
guarantee a rate of speed equal to that of any of the New York 
liners. 

The question of a fast line of steamers between England and 
Canada is of paramount importance; the future of Canada depends 
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upon it. Until such a line has been brought into existence Canada 
can never develop its resources or compete successfully with the 
United States for the markets of England and Europe; at present 
the United States possess an economic advantage over Canada in 
that they are nearer the markets of England and Europe. Above 
all, the question is one of Imperial importance and not of mere local 
or commercial moment: if the colonies, and Canada in particular, 
are to be made to feel that they are parts of the British Empire, 
every endeavour must be made to minimise the distance that separ- 
ates the Mother Country from her colonies, 
Epwin C. Burais, 
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SIR JAMES PAGET AND LOUIS PASTEUR 


AMONG recent publications are two books of special interest to the 
scientific world, The Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget, and 
The Life of Pastewr. 

Both of these men were born in surroundings more picturesque 
than scientific, and at a time when the father of the one (Pasteur) 
had recently surrendered the sword with which he had fought under 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and the father of the other had joined as 
captain a Volunteer corps in defence of his country and ‘towards 
the downfall of the French tyrant.’ 

From amidst the commerce of Yarmouth and associations with 
Nelson, the battle of the Nile, and much that was warlike, emerged 
the man of peace, superb intellect, and high philosophy, James Paget, 
whose destiny was to raise the standard of medical and surgical teach- 
ing to a higher level, and to command the respect and admiration of 
men from the earliest beginning to the end of his professional 
career. 

Taking into consideration the latent power of the man, the evi- 
dent goodness of the student, his perseverance, and great qualities, 
it is painful to think how his progress was barred by red tape, and 
how little was done to help him over early difficulties, and put him 
in the place for which he was so well fitted by Nature. For years 
he was left to struggle along with a mind too lofty to dwell on the 
disappointments ever arising in his path, and too deeply in earnest 
with his work to take heed of the discomforts and privations to 
which he was subjected. The most part of his life was spent at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and no doubt he owed much of his 
ultimate success to this connection; but ‘ Bart.’s’ in those days was 
very different to the ‘ Bart.’s’ of the present, and it does not require 
much stretch of imagination to perceive on which side lay the heavier 
obligations. 

By the time he was twenty-four years of age he had passed first 
in all his examinations, and was deeply interested in Cobbald’s dis- 
covery of the Trichina spiralis. Having acquired the habit of close 
observation in his botanical pursuits, he pressed Cobbald’s researches 
a little further, and was the first to find the minute worm in its 
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capsule, imbedded in the muscles of human beings who had eaten 
infected pork, sausages, or ham. This little discovery filled him 
with a desire to study the entozoon under the microscope, but 
St. Bartholomew’s did not possess one! A friend thereupon gave him 
an introduction to the chief of the Natural History Department of 
the British Museum. Hastening there, he found the chief, but not 
the microscope, for he did not possess one! The chief, however, 
thought that possibly his colleague Robert Brown might have one, 
so both adjourned to Brown’s little room, and found the great botanist 
at his work. ‘Do you know anything about parasitic worms ?’ asked 
the chief. ‘No, thank God!’ answered Brown, looking up from his 
work, The interview was so far successful that young Paget was 
allowed to examine a specimen under his little single microscope, 
and to make sketches for a forthcoming paper to be read at the 
Abernethian Society. The great interest taken by Paget in the life- 
history of this parasitic disease was a sort of foreshadowing of the 
greater discoveries in parasitic diseases yet to be made by Pasteur; 
but at this time the pioneer who was to open up new roads and 
break new ground, was only a boy of thirteen, showing more talent 
for drawing than for anything else. 

As matters were, Paget had to pursue his difficult way over the 
old worn tracks; but his mind was ever pushing on, and bridging 
over where possible the hindrances he encountered in a medical 
world without microscopes (his constant lament), without chemistry 
as now taught, and without the necessary means of study. ‘In 
London the price of alcohol alone,’ he deplored, ‘was enough to 
keep English physiology behind the German.’ A few years later 
Pasteur in France was complaining of similar difficulties, and with 
the same jealousy directed the attention of the Government to the 
advantages enjoyed by students in Germany. , 

But to return to Paget. A rise in the world was at length awaiting 
him, for ‘ Bart.’s’ had elected him to be Warden of the new collegiate 
system now to be adopted for the boarding of students. The school, 
which had gradually been going down, began to look up, and was 
able henceforth to hold its own. Paget was now thirty-four years of 
age, and placed in receipt of an income from all sources of between 
500/. and 600/. a year. This enabled him to marry, after an engage- 
ment which had lasted seven years. This step brought him the 
‘happiness of domestic life which continued without a break, with- 
out a cloud, for thirty-nine years.’ Many of the students long 
remembered the charm introduced by Lady Paget’s music ; but while 
she could fill the evening air with enchanting sounds, she herself 
was haunted and saddened by the cries that reached her from the 
operating-room during the day. At these times her husband would 
come home to find her ‘looking worse than the patients.’ 

These were the days of appalling, unmitigated suffering, when 
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only the strong could survive the shock of operation, and resist the 
insidious entrance of poison through the open wound. Her mental 
distress was relieved later by the merciful advent of chloroform. 
The change to her was great, and to the surgeons even greater, for 
their duty forthwith became more bearable. Nevertheless the 
mortality, whether in private homes or hospitals, was enormous, 
Blood-poisoning was the order of the day. If the operating theatre 
had ceased to be a torture chamber, it still continued to be a death- 
trap, and nobody knew why. 

Pasteur by this time had emerged from obscurity, and was deep 
in his researches on crystals, the first step on the high-road to the 
discoveries which have since revolutionised surgery throughout the 
civilised world. Through the crystals his lucid mind saw immense 
vistas opening up; he thought he could detect therein the first germ 
of life, and perceive the beginning of the universe. 

Taking up an octahedral crystal, he broke off a piece of it, then replaced it in 
its mother-liquor. "Whilst the crystal was growing larger in every direction by a 
deposit of crystalline particles, a very active formation was taking place on the 
mutilated part : after a few hours the crystal had again assumed its original shape. 
The healing-up of wounds, said Pasteur, might be compared to that physical 
phenomenon. Claude Bernard, much struck later on by these experiments of 
Pasteur’s, and recalling them with much praise, said in his turn: 

‘These reconstituting phenomena of crystalline redintegration afford a com- 
plete comparison with those presented by living beings in the case of wounds more 
or less deep. In the crystal, as in the animal, the damaged part heals, gradually 


taking back its original shape, and in both cases the re-formation of tissues is far 
more active in that particular part than under ordinary evolutive conditions.’ 


Going back to Paget—the man who studies all masters—we find 
him in possession of the new science opened up by Pasteur. The 
repairing power of crystals fits into his celebrated studies on 
Nature’s surgery in the vegetable world, for he writes to his brother: 


The 8th of March, 1880.—I have been for some time working a little, and 
thinking much more, about what may be called Elemental Pathology—the changes 
of decay, disease and repair in plants, and of repair of crystals. There appears to 
be many facts and general rules which, occurring in these apparently simple 
structures, may be studied in illustration of what is much more obscure in the 
pathology of ourselves and other animals. Many of the facts are very curious 
in relation to, ¢.g., 


Degeneration—in the decay of leaves; 

Repair—in the mending of broken crystals and wounds of trees ; 
Inflammation and specific diseases—in galls ; 

Necrosis—in the fall of leaves and fruits. 


These reflections are as yet just so many passing gleams from the 
full light which has yet to come. 

While Paget was still young (thirty-seven) and Pasteur, aged 
twenty-six, was newly established at Strasburg as Professor of 
Chemistry, we find the former trying to obtain some ‘ cholera fungi’ 
for his brother at Cambridge. The idea that any human disease 
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could belong to the fungoid world had not yet been established (and 
remained for Pasteur to elucidate), but it must have been mooted, 
because he ‘ believes the whole hypothesis will shortly be exploded.’ 
This was another little gleam that was to flash out for a moment, 
only to fall back like a will-o’-the-wisp into the mist of ages. Pasteur, 
however, was soon to be on the track, but as yet was only ‘ hovering 
on the verge of mysteries, the veil of which was getting thinner 
every day. For him the nights were too long and days too short 
for the momentous discoveries he was about to make. 

Meanwhile Sir James once more was treading on the ‘ verge’ by 
his clinical observations regarding immunity from certain poisons. 
He found that while he was a student and constantly engaged in 
making post-mortem examinations no virus could affect him. To 
his brother he writes : 


My own case is evidence of this. Years ago no virus of a dead body could 
hurt me: but there came a time in which I made few or no examinations after 
death. I stood by and watched others make them: I became again susceptible to 
poisons that were once innocuous. My blood and textures regained the state they 
had before ever virus was introduced into them, and I became again poisonable. 

. Now let me tell you, with commentaries, what the virus did forme. The 
examination was made on the 4th of February, and after it I finished a long day’s 
work, feeling unharmed. On the 5th, which was Sunday, I felt not ill but tired, 
and I spent the greater part of the day idly, falling asleep over books. On the 6th 
I lectured, in the morning, on the morbid structures obtained from examination : 
and the theatre was, as usual on Mondays, very cold. I was chilled and very 
tired, but a heavy day’s work had to be done, and I did it. At half-past eight, 
when I got home, I was cold as ice—the mischief had begun... . You will 
find, in every day’s practice, that fatigue has a larger share in the promotion or 
permission of disease than any other single casual condition you can name. 


This, again, was a projection into the future—a prelude to Pasteur’s 
inoculative treatment by repeated and graduated doses of virus—but 
his observations had yet to be raised from the regions of speculation 
and hypothesis into the upper levels of established fact. Still, it is 
interesting to note how his busy mind was always working in 
advance. 

It was not till 1851 that Sir James gave up the Wardenship and 
settled down to private practice. He was then forty years of age, 
and, beginning with nothing beyond hope and fervent belief in prayer, 
he gradually rose till his professional income reached 10,000/. a year. 

And now, to gather up the broken threads we have dropped by 
the way, it is necessary to step’across the ‘ Silver Streak’ and follow 
Pasteur in his work. An ardent student, the gentlest, most peace- 
able man at home, he is fierce as a tiger where science is concerned. 
He has already opened up the new world of crystals, and is deeply 
engaged in the phenomena of ferments. He has been called in to 
decide the battle raging over the brewer’s vat between Liebig, 
Caignard-Latour, and others, and has settled the question — 
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further dispute that all fermentation was caused by living cells, 
visible only under the microscope, and which reproduced themselves 
by budding and division. He had also settled another knotty point, 
and a very sore one at the period, that there was no such thing in 
Nature as spontaneous generation. ll life sprang from previous life, 
for ‘life is the germ, and the germ is life.’ 

Intensely interested in his work, and intensely sanguine, he had 
now struck the trai! which was to lead to the unveiling of the 
mystery of disease. What he saw in the brewer’s vat was what other 
chemists had seen ; namely, the yeast cells going through the process 
of budding till the alcohol which they set free in the general breaking- 
up of the elements put a period to their lives. They carried within 
themselves, in common with all of us, the elements of their own 
destruction. But the great question was, Why did the beer go bad? 

To explain this, Pasteur pointed out to the brewers that if they 
examined the brew under a microscope they would find not only the 
true yeast cells, which they desired, but a variety of others which 
they did not desire, for they were the enemies of beer. Further, 
their presence was destructive to the health of the one desirable 
organism, the true yeast cell, which could be observed struggling for 
existence, and even become faint and die before its appointed work 
was accomplished, leaving the brew to fall a prey to the intruders. 
Instead of taking the yeast haphazard from one brew to another, 
thus inoculating the fresh wort with good and bad organisms alike, 
it was necessary to isolate, cultivate, and nurse the true cells into 
the highest state of perfection, and this required laboratories and 
microscopes. Again, they must away with all filthy surroundings, 
for in the nooks and crannies of the brewery lurked the moulds and 
other organisms that caused the beer to go bad. 

He had already demonstrated the fact that the air we breathe is 
filled with the spores of many organisms which are carried along by 
the dust, and are wafted everywhere, ready for development on 
reaching their various breeding-grounds. Hence the keeping of the 
beer would depend on the surroundings being made favourable for 
the health of the one yeast organism, while fatal to the others. The 
remedy was found in what is now universally known as ‘ Pasteurization 
of beer ’—that is, sterilizing by heat after manufacture. Thanks to 
Jacobsen, the great brewer at Copenhagen, the yeast cells were 
isolated, nursed, and cultivated, till a new and healthy race was sent 
forth from his laboratory to all the northern breweries of Europe. 
He established a great school for the study of cells in connection with 
his brewery, which was rebuilt on Pasteur principles, and remains a 
model for all time of what a brewery ought to be. 

Simultaneously les éudes sur la biére found a resting-place in 
the brain of Professor Lister in Edinburgh, where the idea began to 
germinate, till it finally burst forth upon the world in its application 
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to surgery, now known as the ‘ Listerisation of wounds.’ Leaving Lister 
to fight his way through the medical schools, we must return to 
Pasteur, who is about to undertake the investigation of the silkworm 
disease. He had never studied medicine outside the bounds of 
chemistry, and never touched a silkworm in his life, but was unable 
to resist the entreaties of his old master Dumas and those of the 
Empress Eugénie. 

In 1865 he started with his family and assistants for what was 
once the ‘ Land o: the Golden Cocoon,’ but was now a scene of desola- 
tion and sorrow, from the ravages caused by the disease. It is 
enough to say that, instead of one disease affecting the worms, he 
discovered two diseases at work, and equally fatal. The one, flacherie, 
could be remedied by sanitary measures ; but the other, pébrine, was 
hereditary and required different treatment. The germ or microbe 
of this disease was found in the chrysalis and moth, hence the remedy 
adopted was to pound up the moth after her eggs were laid, and 
examine the pulp under the microscope before allowing the eggs 
further to develop. If found free from the specific microbe, then the 
eggs were ‘ passed,’ till a healthy race was established and the un- 
healthy was stamped out. This is an interesting example of the 
study, the diagnosis, and discovery of a disease being entirely due to 
the use of the microscope, while the one and only remedy employed 
is that of the microscope, now universally in use in all silkworm 
countries. 

On his return to Paris he threw himself into studies on cholera, 
and, absolutely fearless where what he considered ‘duty’ was con- 
cerned, he established himself in an attic over the cholera ward of 
the Lariboisiére Hospital, and slept among his glass tubes, which 
were directly connected with the ward below by ventilators. Up- 
happily the cholera came to an end before his studies were com- 
pleted. 

About this time Napoleon the Third, who loved science, expressed 
the desire that Pasteur should come and spend a week at the Palace 
of Compiégne. The change from the attic must have been rather 
remarkable, but Pasteur, quite equal to the occasion, soon succeeded 
in getting the Court butterflies to sit at his feet in mute adoration 
of science. In the midst of Corps Diplomatique, courtiers, and stag- 
hunts Pasteur, finding time hanging heavily on his hands, sent home 
for his microscope, and meanwhile proceeded with the head butler 
on a hunt through the cellars for any stray bottles of bad wine they 
might be fortunate enough to come across. In a department of the 
royal palace so well administered these were not easy to find; however, 
some half-dozen suspicious-looking bottles were collected, and carried 
off in triumph amidst flunkies tall and smiling. But Pasteur, 
intensely preoccupied, would see nothing. Before long he was up in 
his room, lost in contemplation over a single drop of the bad wine, in 
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which he perceived under the microscope the tiny mycoderm of his 
quest. Greatly delighted, he felt it must interest his Imperial 
host, so, having his arrival duly announced, he entered the presence 
with his microscope, wine samples, and all his paraphernalia. Before 
long the Empress was sent for, and the lecture lasted an hour. 
Finally the Empress, who had been deeply interested, started off with 
the microscope to an adjoining room, followed by Pasteur with the 
samples, and once more, over the five o’clock tea, a short and simple 
account of the great doings of the little organism had to be repeated. 

While receiving honour and encouragement from his scientific 
colleagues and beads of the State, he had opponents starting up in all 
directions refuting his ‘theories’ at every point. The man who at 
home was all simplicity and tenderness stood forth, in the face of the 
world, a warrior fighting the preconceived ideas and prejudices of 
ages, determined in the end to save people from themselves, and 
force them to accept the truths that had been revealed to him through 
the intricate ways and means of chemistry. Wherever he looked he 
saw the world steeped in ignorance. Men of science were teaching 
in error, and were his bitterest foes. Commerce and industries were 
suffering from want of scientific knowledge, and medicine was still 
wrapped in mystery. In all directions the human race was paying 
the penalty of ignorance in unnecessary suffering and avoidable 
death, while flocks and herds were decimated by diseases the causes 
of which were unknown. Impatient to get on, impelled by the vistas 
opening up before him, eager to learn that he might teach, and held 
back by the wretched appliances at his disposal, he decided to address 
himself to the Emperor. 


Sire [he wrote ],—My researches on fermentations and on microscopic organisms 
have opened to physiological chemistry new roads, the benefit of which is begin- 
ning to be felt, both by agricultural industries and by medical studies. But the 
field still to be explored is immense. My great desire would be to explore it with 
new ardour, unrestrained by the insufficiency of material means. I should wish 
to have a spacious laboratory, with one or two out-houses attached to it, which I 
could make use of when making experiments possibly injurious to health, such as 
might be the scientific study of putrid and infectious diseases. . 


The Emperor, always ready to sympathise, set the thing in motion, 
to the infinite joy of Pasteur. The new laboratory was to be attached 
to the old in the garden of the Ecole Normale. Full of hope, he 
went on with his Work, ever ‘ persevering in effort.’ But by-and-by 
hope got a blow, for he heard that the promises made were vanishing 
away, the necessary credit having been refused for the building of 
the laboratory. 

Wounded in his feelings, Pasteur wrote an article for the Moniteur 
which made the editor jump in his chair, and was considered too 
fiery for that journal, but it eventually came to the notice of the 
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Emperor, who was greatly concerned. Many parts of that letter read 
more like a prayer than the ‘ fiery denunciation’ it was said to be. 

If you suppress laboratories [he says] physical science will become stricken 
with barrenness and death ; it will-become mere powerless information, instead of 
a science of progress and futurity; give it back its laboratories, and life, fecundity 
and power will reappear. Away from laboratories, physicists and chemists are 
but disarmed soldiers on the battlefield. . . . I implore you to take some interest 
in those sacred dwellings meaningly described as /aboratories. Ask that they may 
be multiplied and completed. They are the temples of the future, of riches and of 
comfort. There humanity grows greater, better, stronger; there she can learn to 
read the works of Nature, works of progress and universal harmony, while 
humanity’s own works are too otcen those of barbarism, of fanaticism and of 
destruetion. .. . 


In a subsequent interview at the Tuileries Napoleon questioned 
him with ‘gentle, slightly dreamy insistence,’ and in the end was 
instrumental in getting the Government to give the grant. 

Meanwhile a fierce dispute had arisen in the scientific world 
regarding Pasteur’s discoveries as to the fermentation of wine. To 
the unutterable grief of his wife, family, and devoted assistants, the 
strain of this brought on cerebral hemorrhage, which threatened his 
life. His illness took the unusual form of alternations of conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness at short intervals. His sleep was as the 
sleep of death, but when awake he would startle his doctors by his 
readiness to talk science. 

From his bed he would continually ask how they were getting 
on with the building of the new laboratory, and day by day his wife 
and daughter had to invent vague answers, for, under the impression 
that Pasteur was about to die, the building was suspended and all 
the workmen withdrawn. 

It is not difficult to imagine how deeply this affected the Pasteur 
family, and Pasteur himself when he knew of it. While still weak 
and in the helpless stage of paralysis he insisted on being carried to 
the wine-growing country—accompanied by his family and assistants 
—to encounter his enemies, and settle for ever the now recognised 
fact that the micro-organism which causes the fermentation of wine 
is deposited by Nature on the outside of the grape at the time when 
the fruit is ripening. 

In the midst of his renewed work fell the crushing announcement 
that war with Germany had been declared. The laboratory at the 
Ecole in the Rue d’Ulm, so recently completed and with such diffi- 
culty attained, was destined to become an ambulance station, with 
bombs falling all around. Pasteur’s son, his assistants, and all the 
students were immediately drafted into the terrible débacle, many to 
fall victims to the virulent poisons for which they were seeking the 
antidote. During that war the deaths from gangrene, erysipelas, 
and hospital poisoning were far more numerous than from all the 
bombs, mitrailleuses and other fiendish instruments of war put 
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together. Still, all unknown, the message had gone forth from 
the miserable little garret at the Ecole Normale, and, though 
little understood, the whisper reached Pasteur that the English 
surgeons at Bazeilles were ‘ Listerizing’ wounds with great success. 
This interested him deeply. A Paris doctor hearing of Lister’s 
methods being adopted at the front, and appalled at the mortality in his 
hospital, now crowded with the wounded, conceived the idea of using 
cotton-wool dressings to protect the wounds from the air—as Pasteur 
did with his cultures in the laboratory—and reduced the mortality 
at once. These were the first attempts at the use of antiseptic 
methods in surgery during war, and which, more fully matured, have 
excited the admiration of the world during the present campaign in 
South Africa. 

Pasteur, deprived of all his occupations, left Paris and took up 
his residence in his former home at Arbois. He was now in the 
midst of the enemy, and horrified by the cruelties going on around. 
He and his devoted wife fell a prey to miserable forebodings about 
their son, of whom they could hear nothing. Unable to bear the 
suspense any longer, they determined to set forth to look for him. 
An old, half broken-down carriage—the last in the place—was un- 
earthed, and, accompanied by their daughter, they started amid frost 
and snow drearily over the war-ridden country. 


After journeying for some hours in the snow the sad travellers spent the night 
at a little wayside inn near Montrond; the old carriage, with its freight of 
travelling-boxes, stood on the roadside like a gipsy’s caravan. The next morning 
they went on through a pine forest, where the deep silence was unbroken save by 
the falling masses of snow from the spreading branches. They slept at Censeau, 
the next day at Chaffois, and it was only on the Friday they reached Pontarlier 
by roads almost impracticable by snow, the carriage now a mere wreck. 

The town was full of soldiers, some crouching round fires in the streets, others 
stepping across their dead horses and *gging for a little straw to lie on. Many 
had taken refuge in the church and were lying on the steps of the altar; a few 
were attempting to bandage their frozen feet, threatened with gangrene. 

Suddenly the news spread that the General-in-Chief, Bourbaki, had shot him- 
self through the brain. He had telegraphed two days before to the Minister of 
War: ‘ You cannot have an idea of the sufferings that the army has endured 
since the beginning of December. It is martyrdom to be in command at such a 
time.’ 

‘The retreat from Moscow cannot have been worse than this,’ said Pasteur to 
a Staff officer, Commandant Bourboulon, a nephew of Sainte Claire Deville, 
whom he met in the midst of those horrors, and who could give him no informa- 
tion as to his son’s battalion of Chasseurs. ‘All I can tell you,’ said a soldier 
anxiously questioned by Madame Pasteur, ‘is that out of the 1,200 men of that 
battalion only 300 are left.’ As she was questioning another, a soldier who was 
passing stopped. ‘Sergeant Pasteur? Yes, he is alive; I slept by him last 
night at Chaffois. He has remained behind; he is ill. You might meet him on 
the road towards Chaffois.’ 

The Pasteurs started again on the road followed the day before. They had 
barely passed the Pontarlier gate when a rough cart came by. A soldier muffled 
in his great-coat, his hands resting on the edge of the cart, started with surprise. 
He hurried down, and the family embraced without a word. 
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When the war was ended, Pasteur’s one idea was to show the 
world how his country could rise out of the ruins triumphant. On 
getting back to work he devoted himself to the study of virulent 
diseases and anti-toxins, with the marvellous results now known. 

During his few visits to Great Britain he was received with the 
greatest respect, and became the warm personal friend of Lister, Sir 
James Paget and others. His later studies in rabies are now so 
familiar to us that it is scarcely necessary here to refer to them, but 
it is interesting to those who fear not the truth, to know that he 
lived to see the greatest laboratory in the world, the Pasteur Institute, 
built under his own direction, a monument raised to him in gratitude 
by all nations. 

Under this monument he now lies, in a tomb of wondrous and 
solemn beauty. On the marble walls are inscribed the dates of his 
great discoveries, while above are the angels of mercy looking down. 
At the far end is an altar, the general effect of which is enhanced by 
the electric light shining softly from the roof through sheets of thin 
Algerian onyx. Here the active brain is at rest, while his deathless 
work goes on above and in all quarters of the civilized world. 

In common with Sir James Paget, Pasteur was deeply religious, 
and it is interesting to know that both of these great men, the one 
Protestant, and the other Roman Catholic, felt that God was revealed 
to us through science. 

ELiza PRIESTLEY. 
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BRITISH LABOUR 


A WORKMANS VIEW 


WE are continually being told that the British workman at the 
present day is not doing his duty. Assertions have been made, and 
repeated again and again, that he is lazy, that he is incompetent, and 
even that in many instances, where he is master of his trade, he will 
not render a pennyworth of work for a penny, but wilfully ‘ goes easy’ 
in order by this means either to prolong the job or otherwise provide 
work for a ‘mate.’ Believing, as I do, that there is some measure of 
truth in these accusations, and further, as I believe that in the best 
interests of the workmen themselves it is desirable these questions 
should be ventilated, I shall be glad to be allowed to give a few 
deductions gathered from the lessons of a long experience as an 
artisan and foreman of works in the building trade. 

In beginning, it must be understood that, in any comparisons 
between workshop conditions and practice thirty or forty years ago 
and the present time, allowance should be made for the great change 
which has come between the master and workman in their industrial 
relations. At the former period—even in the large workshops to 
which the best operatives naturally gravitate—the workman would 
invariably come in close contact with, and be known personally to, 
his employer ; and often this fact alone, independent of the ‘ master’s 
eye,’ was a great incentive to increased effort on his part, in the hope 
and determination of deserving and winning advancement. While 
at the present time, even in some of the same shops, the employer 
has got too big a man to personally conduct his own business, with 
the result that the workman is entirely at the mercy of the managers 
and foremen, who too often, not caring to encourage individual effort 
in this direction, show favouritism to their own friends and partisans 
rather than further their employer's interest in the selection and 
retention of the best workmen; and thus the superior craftsman, 
with a laudable ambition to raise himself, is handicapped and pushed 
from pillar to post, until, wearied with waiting for opportunities 
which do not arise, he makes them, either by taking a position as 
foreman or starting in business on his own account. And so, in 
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whichever case, the good which is sure to accrue from the example 
of a smart and conscientious workman is lost to the employer through 
want of a little encouragement, which, costing nothing, is, I can assure 
him, gratefully appreciated by all fair-minded men. 

Many of the workman’s critics are, just now, ascribing the com- 
parative unproductiveness of British labour to the sinister influence of 
the trades unions. They say, and I admit with a considerable show of 
reason, that the operatives do not now get through as much work as 
formerly when under freer conditions, and that it is the unwritten law 
of the unions which acts as a drag upon their endeavours. And further, 
they argue, if the unions did not foster and encourage this lack of enter- 
prise, the workmen left with a free hand would, taking them generally, 
be willing to give a fair return for their wages in labour. As a carpenter 
and joiner, who for more than seven years was a member of a trades 
union, and who during that time saw something of the inner working 
of the society, I must give in my adhesion to this view. Although 
in common fairness I should say that the fact of a man belonging to 
a union does not necessarily take away his conscientiousness, or 
hinder him from giving loyal service in his employment ; and, speak- 
ing from my own observation, I have met with many union men who 
were quite as keen in their efforts to satisfy their employers as any 
non-unionist could be. The broad fact is, as regards both union and 
non-union workmen, there are men in each category who will not 
do a fair day’s work, however much they may be tried, and it is the 
action of these apologies for men that give colour to the complaints 
of inadequate service, for which the greater body of operatives are 
condemned. Then again, with reference to the tyranny which is 
said to be exercised by union members over other workmen in the 
same trade, I have never noticed that a man with any stamina 
about him had much to fear in that direction: mind you, always 
supposing that he did not wish to do aught which was inimical to 
the best interests of his trade ; and by this I do not mean anything 
that would be subversive of the interests of his employer. I have 
always found in my experience that both masters and men are very 
much as they are made ; and I thoroughly believe that in this matter 
of ‘go easy’ or restriction of the output, the masters have no one 
else to blame for the present state of affairs but themselves. A little 
more firmness in the beginning would have gone a long way in the 
suppression of this alleged loitering ; and a helping hand held out 
to the timid but willing worker would, in many instances, have 
enabled him to resist any attempted coercion, and thus work out his 
own industrial freedom. 

As further evidence that trades-union interference with indi- 
vidual workmen is but a negligible quantity, I will relate my own 
experience of this phase of the question. As I have already said, 
I have been for a sixth part of my working life a trades-unionist, 
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and as a renegade from the cause one would have expected 
that I should have been particularly obnoxious to the adherents 
of the party from which I had seceded; but, to their credit be it 
said, I can aver in all sincerity that I have never been a marked 
man on that account. True, I was asked to rejoin, not once only, 
but often ; but as I always courteously and firmly declined, I was not 
troubled further in the matter. As the workmen’s detractors have 
made much of the difficulty of dealing with the union operatives, I 
may be pardoned for further elaborating this point. During my 
career as a foreman of works I have come in contact with many men 
who were strangers to me, and to whom I was not known; and on 
every occasion when men have asked me for employment I have 
made it a practice not to require any confession of faith from either 
unionist or non-unionist; the only qualification I cared for, as 
representing my employers, being craftsmen who could and would 
work, In this way I have generally gathered together a mixed crew 
of unionists and non-unionists, with whom I, anon-unionist foreman, 
have been able to work without friction, or any other untoward events 
such as have been depicted so elaborately in some of the leading 
journals. Further, I have never come across any body of workmen 
who objected to the dismissal of an undesirable man, whether from 
incompetence, inebriety, or any other cause. The greatest blot on 
the trades-union escutcheon, to my thinking, is their utter want of 
discrimination ; they cannot apparently realise that there is a proper 
time and season for all things. When work is plentiful, and two 
masters are running after one man, there may be a valid reason in 
asking for an advance in wages; and equally, in my opinion, when 
the opposite time comes round, as it inevitably will, it would be much 
more sensible to bow to it with as good a grace as possible, instead 
of engaging in an industrial conflict in the face of a falling market, 
and at a time when the employment of labour is at a discount. 

Still, with all their faults and shortcomings, I do not think 
the present monetary position of labour could have been attained 
without the aid of the trades unions to combat the collective and 
untrammelled power of the capitalists. And further, they are an 
undoubted benefit to our employers as regards collective bargaining 
for standard rates of wages and conditions of employment, while 
their sick and out-of-work benefits entitle them to the goodwill of 
the whole community ; and also the provision they make for old- 
age pensions is a step which all who value the principle of self- 
help must approve. 

Before proceeding to state what, in my view, should be done to 
bring about a more satisfactory condition of affairs in British labour, 
I should like to say a few words about the quantity of work which it 
is said ought to be got through by a workman per day. Im any 
case, unless the quality of the work is also specified, there are no guts in 
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the growl. The number of bricks a man can lay on a straight inside 
wall which does not need pointing cannot be compared with his work 
on the outside, where he has often to use the plumb-rule and level, as 
well as ‘ flush up’ the wall as he proceeds, to make a good and solid job. 
I daresay some of my readers will live in jerry-built houses where 
the wind comes through they know not where or how; I will tell 
them. This work is the outcome of the thousand-bricks-a-day 
‘field-ranger,’ the walls being put together with the very smallest 
modicum of what he is pleased to call mortar, and which are 
neither wind nor weather proof. Houses rushed up—they are 
not worthy to be classed as built—like the razors immortalised 
by Peter Pindar to sell. I wonder, is this the kind of work 
our critics desire the British workman to emulate? Again, the 
question of the cost of woodwork having been mentioned in com- 
parison in this controversy, I will give the following from my own 
experience. When a young man I made scores of one-and-a-half- 
inch thick deal doors, four-panelled, and moulded on one side; the 
cost price for labour alone, from the bench, was 3s. 3d. each; and I 
could make the same class of door at the present time, notwith- 
standing the increases in wages which have been given, for 4s. each. 
And I have also made doors with two inches thick teak framing, 
with five panels veneered on both sides, and both sides bolection- 
moulded, which cost 60s. each in labour from the bench. I can 
assure my readers that I toiled equally as hard on both classes of 
work, and still earned no more in wages per day on the costlier doors 
than those at the lower price. I think it will be seen from the 
examples cited that it is the character and detail of the work which 
determines the quantity that is a fair return in labour for the 
workman’s wages, and that it is not necessarily his laziness or 
incompetence which has conduced to its costliness. 

Should the poaching of our German and American trade rivals 
on our industrial domain serve no other purpose, it will have been 
useful in directing the powerful searchlight of public opinion on 
some of the most pressing industrial problems of to-day. Indi- 
vidually, I cannot conceive that any good can be done by bandying 
about accusations as to who is most blamable for the present un- 
satisfactory condition of British labour. As a workman I must 
admit that the workmen, taking them generally, do ‘go easy’; 
while, on the other hand, it is equally obvious that the employers 
have been very short-sighted in their policy to allow the workmen, 
through their unions, to get so palpably the upper hand. After 
careful consideration of this question, I venture to submit that, 
taken apart from the inertia which seems to be inborn in our nature, 
the most potent factor which affects unfavourably the productive 
power of those who perforce must live by labour is not alone want of 
energy, but more often a deficiency in the power of application. 
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The truth of this axiom is plainly exemplified in our workshops 
every day. Young men, and older ones too for that matter, who are 
known to have served a proper apprenticeship to their trades, are met 
with, who, while having a tolerably efficient knowledge of their 
business so far as the merely mechanical part is concerned, are found 
to be surprisingly deficient in the faculty of applying their skill 
in a practical manner. Give one of these men a job to do on 
his own account, although it may be such a one as he has assisted 
in often before, and you will find he has to go floundering on like an 
urchin at school, spelling his way through the work in the most 
roundabout and elementary way. Others there are, who were ap- 
prenticed but not bound, who, as soon as they have learned enough 
of their trade to earn a few more shillings a week than a ’prentice 
wages, betake themselves to ‘fresh fields and pastures new’ as ‘im- 
provers,’ and often they remain as improvers to the end of their days, 
no one having considered it their duty to instruct them in the art 
and mystery of their trade. What wonder then, even though such 
men have the best intentions in the world, that they should prove 
failures when put to the crucial test as wage-earners? While others 
I have known, and first-class workmen too, who were so devoted to 
St. Monday, and St. any other day so long as they had any money, 
who were not worth bench-room on that account. This brings to 
mind a remark I once heard, attributed to a Sheffield contractor, 
which is most pertinent at this point: ‘Those who would work can’t, 
and those who can work won't.’ 

What should be done to remedy this most undesirable state of 
affairs is to go back to the old system of apprenticeship, which has 
practically been in abeyance for the last thirty years. Lads whom 
their parents intend to bring up to any of the mechanical trades 
should, after an efficient training at school, which means much more 
than the three R’s, and including all that can be taught for the 
formation of moral character, be apprenticed and bound by indentures 
to serve at least four years before the age of twenty-one.' In addition 
to the usual stipulation that his master shall well and truly teach 
him his trade with all its arts and mysteries, there should be a 
proviso that the employer shall give facilities for his apprentice to 
attend a technical evening school where the lad can study drawing, 
geometrical, architectural, or mechanical, as well as the science of 
construction, as applied to his particular trade. In addition to this 
his master should see to it, even in the big shops, that the apprentice 
ds taught his trade and not left to pick it up as best he can from the 
workmen, who, as a rule, do not feel under any moral obligation to 

1 The old-fashioned term of apprenticeship for seven years is too long; a fairly 
sharp lad will acquire a good general knowledge of any of the mechanical trades in 
four years. As he will have left school when about fourteen, he can, during the 


three intervening years up to seventeen, follow some occupation which will assist 
the family exchequer much more liberally than will an apprentice’s wages. 
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do this without some recompense. After this, when the lad has 
attained the age of twenty-one and served his master loyally and 
well, and who, we hope, has made a man of him, he should do the 
right thing by the young mun, and encourage him to continue 
his studies to improve his position by ‘loosing’ him with the 
standard wages of his trade. I know this is not often done, and 
many a young man of promise has been discouraged through having 
to leave his old shop with all its friendly associations before he could 
attain the full dignity of a man in this respect. By the means here 
rapidly sketched out I feel confident we could train up a race of 
workmen who would be a credit to their employers and their trade— 
men who would again win for Great Britain the premier position 
against all comers in-the world of industry. 

Another way by which our employers can assist materially in 
removing the ‘ go-easy’ want of principle is through a more liberal 
interpretation of the meaning of standard rates of wages. The 
standard rate is, as a rule, taken to mean the maximum rate instead 
of, as it should be, the minimum, for men of fair average ability. 
There are plenty of good men, first-rate craftsmen, whom our em- 
ployers know are worth more money than the standard rate of wages. 
Then why not pay them more, and’in this way put the stamp of 
approval on superior ability, whether it be in intensity of labour or 
as being the best all-round workmen? This ought not to be done, 
as I have known it to be, in a semi-clandestine manner, but openly, 
so that the younger aspiring men may know that there is something 
to live for, something to strive for, and that increased effort will be 
paid the reward which it merits; not alone in money, but in the best 
and to him more congenial work being given into his hands. I 
thoroughly believe that the policy of our employers in keeping down 
the best men at the level of the ‘ fair average’ is a grievous mistake, 
as it tends to stifle ambition, and results in work being dawdled over 
in a listless and half-hearted way; and none can doubt that British 
labour would be all the better for a stimulus that would wake it up 
as I have indicated. 

Another point : the British employer of labour will not have done 
his duty to his country until he has filled his workshop with all 
necessary machinery and appliances of the best and most up-to-date 
construction, for the economical production of his manufactures. 
Having done this, he must see to it that it is worked to its utmost 
capacity as an element in the saving of time and cost in the perform- 
ance of its work : no ‘ifs’ or ‘ buts’ on the workman’s part should be 
allowed to intervene in this connection. This need not be insisted 
upon in a high-handed imperious manner, but quietly and with 
discretion, and, in cases where it was feared difficulties might arise, 
they could be anticipated by placing thoughtful and loyal workmen, of 
which there are some in every workshop, in charge of the machine in 
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the first instance, and not after the trouble had become chronic or 
resulted in open disaffection. I know, from my own observation, that 
the lack of useful machinery is a frequent source of enhanced cost in 
production ; and, although it is not one which can fairly be laid at 
the workman’s door, he has often to bear the brunt of it. As an 
example of the justice of this view I will give an illustration, for the 
bona fides of which I can vouch, and as it is an extreme case it will 
more readily point the moral. Some years ago I was employed at a 
small workshop a few miles away from a large town: at the time six 
workmen were employed, not reckoning the master. The workshops 
were fitted up with an engine and boiler, and various machines for 
the conversion of timber. The employer was one of those strict 
economists who watch a penny while twopence flies out behind them ; 
he would not provide sufficient coal for the generation of steam, but 
eked out the supply with wood from the scrap heap, and often I have 
seen work for the machines accumulating for days together until 
there was enough, as he considered, to justify him in lighting the 
boiler fire. The outcome of this economy was, as may be expected, 
that the men had got into the way of nantling over their work, 
while the lads brought up at such a workshop were well-nigh useless 
as journeymen. Still, the wonder of it all is, he could never under- 
stand why the work did not pay, and thought and said that his 
workmen did not do their duty. 

But the ‘ crisis in British industry,’ which we all deplore, is not 
altogether the masters’ fault : the workpeople, both men and women, 
cannot be allowed to get off scot-free. There are several ways in 
which working people can make their work more profitable without 
any changes in the conditions of labour. For instance, I daresay 
the workman who frequently absents himself until breakfast time in 
the morning does not imagine that his action is a direct loss to his 
employer, inasmuch as the power which would have turned his 
machine along with others has in a measure been running to waste 
in his absence. And further, this loss is greatly intensified by the 
absence for days together of men who, in a busy time, cannot always 
be dispensed with, taking this unfair advantage of their employer’s 
urgent necessities, such action often tending to loss of work which 
might otherwise have been ours but for the uncertainty which it 
causes in the time of delivery. Again, when owing to press of work 
it is absolutely necessary to work overtime, the thoughtful workman 
will see to it, and the careless one should do, that the overtime he 
puts in at night at an enhanced rate of wages is not discounted by 
his absence in the morning to his employer’s disadvantage at both 
ends. One word as regards the working of overtime. Although I 
know it is really essential at times to run over hours in our work- 
shops, it is a moot point with me, considering the large percentage 
of leakage from broken time, whether it would not be cheaper in the 
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end for our employers to extend their workshops to obviate the work- 
ing of anything like systematic overtime, which I believe in the long 
run benefits neither employer nor employed. 

There are other matters, such as the prodigal use and waste of 
material of various kinds, &c., which might be enlarged upon, but 
this article is already so long that I will forbear at this time. 

I have spoken out plainly in this paper because I feel strongly. 
I know full well that the British workman is not all that he should 
be, nor what I wish him to be: but we are not, taking us as a body, 
so shiftless and undesirable as our detractors make us out. I know 
this: were I put upon my mettle I could gather around me to-day a 
staff of men—artisans in the building trade—who could do as good 
a class of work, and do it as well and at as little an expenditure of 
time and money, as ever was known in the world’s history. 


JAMES G. HUTCHINSON, 
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MUSIC VERSUS THE OPERA 


THaT Opera is not an art in itself, but a compromise between two 
other arts, is a truth so self-evident as to require no proof. It has 
lately been set in a stronger light than ever before by the universal 
acceptance of the doctrines and the works of Wagner, the man 
who did more than anyone else to weld the two arts of music and 
drama into one organic whole. Even in regard to Wagner’s own 
creations, however, the two arts have been practically opposed to one 
another in the years that have passed since his death. One set of 
students or enthusiasts treat his music as quite a secondary thing to 
the marvellous dramas in which, according to them, he has embodied 
a system of philosophy that is to turn the world upside down ; while 
others, caring little for the dramatic import of his works, lull them- 
selves into day-dreams over the selections that are so dear to every 
English heart just now. These know little of the dramatic situations 
which even their favourite extracts illustrate, but listen with a sort of 
bemused attention that is supposed by them to be as satisfactory an 
attitude as that taken by educated musicians in regard to abstract 
music, At the centre of the Wagnerian cult itself, in the very heart 
of Bayreuth, it becomes increasingly evident, as the years go on, that 
the dramatic setting of the works is at least as important as the musical 
performances ; and the result is that every year musical people become 
more and more conscious of the sad shortcomings of the manner in 
which it is the fashion at Bayreuth to present the master’s music- 
dramas. 

It is not of Wagner or of Bayreuth that I would speak; the 
music-dramas, owing to certain inevitable conditions, must be 
treated as it shall please the authorities at Bayreuth, who will of 
course be imitated all over Europe, until a day shall come when 
some one of authority and discrimination shall undertake the work 
of presenting them once more according to the composer’s own ideas. 
Here in England we run no immediate danger of losing sight of the 
Wagner part of each year’s programme; the danger at present is 
rather in the other direction, that everything except Wagner will be 
swept aside. A few years ago I ventured to point out in the pages 
of the Nineteenth Centwry the crying demand for a national opera 
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for England, founded on a wide artistic basis; the hope of getting 
from government, municipal or otherwise, any practical help in the 
matter seems to be doomed to disappointment, although the state of 
public feeling was unexpectedly in favour of some such scheme as 
was there advocated. Things are back at their old level, and Covent 
Garden conditions, which are perhaps best described by the word 
‘happy-go-lucky,’ are taken as inevitable even by those who do not * 
consider them ideally perfect. The members of the syndicate which 
succeeded, on Sir Augustus Harris’s death, to the direction of the 
opera, do not appear to excel in either musical taste, theatrical 
instinct, or even in the ordinary skill required to gauge the taste of 
the public ; they are proficient, it is true, in the difficult manage- 
ment of the various prime donne whom they employ, and are 
adepts in the art of shifting their responsibilities to the shoulders of 
some one not present. The plan adopted by Messrs. Spenlow and 
Jorkins had no doubt some practical utility, and when no one is in 
authority, and ‘I didn’t do it, but somebody else did’ is held to be a 
valid excuse for any shortcomings whatever, it is perhaps best to lay 
the blame impersonally, and to speak of the theatre as if it were 
responsible for the vagaries of the members of the syndicate. Every 
year, before the opera begins, we are told that many thousand 
pounds have been spent in making the stage a little more like those 
of the inferior Continental theatres. The result of this expenditure 
is seen in the fact that most scenes take at least twenty minutes, 
and several volleys of bad language audible to stalls and gallery, to 
change ; that the simplest changement & vue, be it only the dropping 
of one scene in front of another, is seldom accomplished without 
part of the scenery sticking, getting hooked in some awkward posi- 
tion, or hanging in graceful but undesigned festoons during a great 
part of the ensuing scene. An admirably realistic snowstorm, which 
began in a performance of La Bohéme on a certain Thursday night, 
raged with scarcely abated force through every opera given through- 
out the following week, often in scenes intended to represent a balmy 
summer day. One is constantly reminded of the famous cry from a 
provincial gallery, ‘We don’t expect you to sing in tune, but you 
might jine yer flats’; for even so familiar a set as the church scene 
in Faust was so arranged on many nights this year that all illusion 
was hopelessly lost. Now, if the managers think that to devote 
little or no attention to the scenic part of their business is a way of 
indueing the audience to concentrate their attention on the music 
alone, well and good ; but in this case, have we not a right to expect 
that due regard will be paid to general musical considerations ? 
Here I may as well say that I do not intend to devote much space 
to criticism of individual singers, or the performances of such operas as 
are given ; the old ‘ star’ system is practically dead, so that the cast of 
many operas is as good as could possibly be found anywhere in Europe, 
Vor, LI—No. 299 I 
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and the whole presentation of many of the works is such as ought 
to please whatever musical people there may be in the house. That 
the musical people of London do not go to Covent Garden in any 
great numbers—apart from the critics and that part of the musical 
profession which has its free admissions—is obvious to anyone who 
takes the trouble to compare the audience on any ordinary night 
with that of the Queen’s Hall symphony concerts, or the Richter 
concerts, even in the present decadent condition of that great insti- 
tution. Why is it that the musical aristocracy, as it may be called, 
stays away from the opera, as it undoubtedly does? It is often said that 
opera prices are too high ; but while we may admit this as a general 
rule, and may sigh for opera at the rate of the ordinary theatre, it 
stands to reason that there must be many who pay their fifteen 
shillings for a stall at a Richter concert who would be ready with their 
guinea if an opera were given which would attract them, and which 
they could feel sure of hearing adequately done. They know only 
too well that the two conditions in combination are seldom, if ever, 
realised. It would be rather too much to say that the manner of 
presenting the operas is in inverse ratio to their musical merit ; but 
when we remember the gorgeous mounting, the admirable perform- 
ance, and the careful preparation of that piece of indecent imbecility, 
Messalime, in which the management reached its highest point of 
efficiency, there is some excuse for that statement. Supposing it to 
be true, there would be some reason in the system, for the enchant- 
ment of Mozart or Beethoven might be trusted to be powerful 
enough to make the hearers forget the shabbiness of the scenes in 
Figaro or Fidelio, and there would be no room for complaint on this 
score if there were signs of real musicianly reverence in regard to 
the treatment of such masterpieces as these. Be it granted that 
the end of Don Giovanni, as formerly played, with trapdoors, devils, 
and red fire, is calculated to wound the susceptibilities of many in 
the audience, who are so constantly engaged in the devil’s service 
that they naturally feel a delicacy about seeing him on the stage— 
a quieter tableau, and one giving better opportunities to a good actor, 
is to let the Don fall dead at the statue’s feet; but that these two 
figures should monopolise the spectator’s attention is surely proved 
by the universal custom of letting Leporello get underthetable. Covent 
Garden, wishing to prove that it can be highly moral on occasions 
in spite of Messaline, chooses to show us a hideous group of the 
defunct victims of the Don’s proclivities, as though to aggravate the 
sufferings of those unknowing musical people who may have 
supposed that the work would be given with its proper ending in the 
most beautiful vocal sextet in existence. As lately as last season, two 
ladies of my acquaintance, who live in the world of music as fully as 
anyone need wish to de, were observed after the great duet in Les 
Huguenots remaining in their stalls, fondly imagining that the last 
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act of the opera would be played. It is curious to notice how, in 
nearly all cases where the opera is interfered with, it is its musical 
side that goes to the wall; the cuts in Don Juan and in Les Hugue- 
nots are as much against the musical effect of the works as are 
the slices hewed from Tannhiiuser or from Siegfried. In the late popu- 
larity of Roméo et Juliette—a work which for no particular reason 
began to draw in the days of Harris’s management, having been a 
constant ‘frost’ for many previous seasons—it might have been 
thought that on some occasion or other room might have been found 
for the beautiful ‘Epithalame’ at the end of the fourth act. 

But far more than the omissions from the works presented, it is 
the question of the repertory that shows most strongly the incom- 
petence of the present management and the lack of some one who has 
old traditions, and remembers the operas which were formerly in 
vogue. Of course, no one wishes to make an opera season a series of 
antiquarian revivals, but it is a little hard that one large section of 
the public should have to wait in vain for the reappearance in the 
bills of such names as those of Rossini, Weber, Bellini, and Auber, to- 
take but a few of the composers who are now completely ignored. 
It is not only such prominent names as these that are now quite 
outside the practical politics of the opera-house ; but others not less 
famous in their day are only kept in the repertory by the accident 
that some favourite prima donna likes one song out of some opera, 
the remainder of which is considered ineffective. Donizetti, for 
example, has disappeared from the stage, all except the mad scene 
from Lucia, which is dragged out perhaps twice in the season, for the 
sake of Mme. Melba’s exquisite chromatic scales. Yet La Fille du 
Régiment is one of the most captivating opéras comiques in existence, 
and when there is such an artist as Mme. Ternina in the company, 
why on earth should not Lucrezia Borgia be revived? For this 
great singer there must be an abundance of fine parts in the works 
of Gluck, Cherubini, and Spontini; but it seems quite hopeless to 
expect a return to any of these composers, and, mounted as their 
works would be under the present régime, it were hardly to be 
desired that Armida, Alceste, Medea, or La Vestale should be brought 
once more to the light of day. During a recent visit to America of 
a company practically identical with that of Covent Garden, Mozart’s 
Zauberflste was given, of course with extraordinary success; why was 
this not revived in London with the same singers? Some years 
ago musical people began to find their way to Covent Garden on the 
nights when Orfeo was given; but after a few seasons’ success, due 
in great measure to a splendid individual impersonation, the work 
was first mutilated in order to be set in the same bill with the 
hysterical works of young Italy, and then cast off altogether. For a 
single performance of Norma in recent years many are humbly 
grateful ; but are we never again to hear the Sonnambula, in which 
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Mme. Melba should be suited down to the ground? Rossini has 
long been a dead-letter in London, except on the rare occasions when 
Ii Barbiere is given for a Patti or a Melba; and now, since the 
latter’s moderately successful attempt to fill the place of the former, 
even that has been put on the shelf. It is quite possible, and in 
some instances quite certain, that many of the less-known operas of 
the men I have mentioned would be considered old-fashioned, and 
would not bear more than one or two performances in a season ; but 
the fact that there was a chance of hearing them would give the 
operatic enterprise quite a different place among musicians from 
that which it now occupies. Meyerbeer, again, once more popular 
than any other composer of grand operas, holds his place in virtue 
of four-fifths of Les Huguenots; if as yet Le Prophéte without Jean 
de Reszke is as unimaginable as Dinorah without Patti, are there 
not other works of his, notably L’Africaine, which would bear to be 
revived? If things go on as they are doing now, Verdi will soon be 
reduced to Rigoletto and an occasional performance of Aida, for 
the delicately minded persons who objected to the obesity of Falstaff 
are sure to find out that Rigoletto and Othello are equally disagree- 
able to look at, even if they tolerate the blackness of Amonasro, 
with the strange surmises it suggests as to the complexion of Aida’s 
other parent. In one or other part of Verdi’s work there is plenty to 
suit all tastes ; and if the people whom it is most important to please 
declare against the directness, the wit, or the literary beauty of 
Falstaff, his masterpiece, is that not all the more, not the less, cogent 
reason for giving them the spoon-meat of J/ Trovatore, even if the 
management cannot afford the time or trouble to look at Don Carlos, 
the work in which the first signs of the master’s later manner 
declared themselves ? 

Last season, when M. André Messager, the composer of the 
lively Basoche, was appointed manager, apparently with very few 
managerial powers, people thought that at least we should get some 
of the stock pieces of the Opéra Comique, if only as an experiment. 
There seemed good ground to hope for things like La Dame 
Blanche, Fra Diavolo, or some of the more hackneyed pieces in the 
Parisian repertory ; but the only result so far has been the produc- 
tion of Lalo’s Roi d Ys, a work of great interest and beauty, indeed, 
but one which in the many years since it was written had got so 
old-fashioned that it could not appeal very strongly to any section 
of the modern public, except to the few who had seen it in Paris at 
the time of its great vogue. With this, as with other new works, 
the public was not given a chance of saying whether it liked the 
production or not. It may be a task of great practical difficulty to 
arrange for more than two performances of any work except Faust 
and Carmen; but two performances, as must be clear to every one 
except operatic managers, are far worse than one, unless the desire 
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is to secure failure for the works thus treated. The audience ata 
first night comes with unprejudiced minds, and receives direct 
impressions, which, right or wrong, are made by the work itself and 
its interpretation ; on the second night there is, as a rule, a much 
smaller audience than on the first, for obvious reasons, since a good 
many who want to see the new opera are sure to have other engage- 
ments for that particular night, and a good many people have not 
realised that the first performance has taken place. Of those who 
are present at the second performance, only a very few will receive 
direct impressions. The majority have been drawn by favourable 
critical notices of the first night, and wil! sit in expectation of the 
great climaxes or the special points to which their favourite critic 
may have drawn attention; when the points come, they will make 
less than their expected effect, and the whole result will be one of 
disappointment. A few will have been drawn in order to test the value 
of the adverse criticisms, and it is therefore only a minority which will 
be startled into unexpected admiration by the discovery that the music 
is not so poor as it was made out to be. The way in which criticism 
acts by contraries, by the way, would be a useful subject for some 
social philosopher to take up. Its reactionary power is at no time 
stronger than on the second night of the life of an opera or a play, 
and every theatrical manager knows that the real verdict of the 
public on a play can only be obtained after a run of some weeks, and 
is quite cognisant of the fact that he must keep anything he 
produces in the bills for some time, in order to see how the public 
will ultimately take it. To depend on the conflicting verdicts of 
two audiences would seem to him, as to any experienced operatic 
manager, the height of folly. One has only to read in the Mapleson 
Memoirs the amusing story of how Faust was converted from an 
abject failure into a phenomenal success, to see the sort of tricks a 
capable manager must be ready to play, and how true it is that new 
things must at first be forced down the throats of the public before 
they can succeed. Watch a succession of ordinary ballad concerts, 
and you will note how the first, second, third, and possibly fourth 
performance of some new song in which the management is 
‘interested’ goes without any special round of applause; it is only 
after the hearers have got unconsciously familiar with it that they 
begin to think they like it, and so to set on foot its success. In the 
case of operas which have won their position abroad, such as Faust 
and Carmen, the late manager of Her Majesty’s Opera knew that he 
had the European verdict at his back, and so received strength 
to persevere in the work of forcing them upon the public ; and it is 
in connection with the rare examples of English operas that the 
chief shortcomings of the syndicate are most painfully felt. In 
many of the theatres subventioned by foreign Governments there is 
an obligation on the management to produce every year so many 
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works by native composers ; and the fact that this rule is necessary 
implies that the managers, if left to themselves, would never take 
the trouble to produce new works at all, since they and txe artists 
they control of course find it much less troublesome, and as a rule 
far more lucrative, to stick to old and well-known operas. It is 
curious to see what would have happened to the ‘stock’ operas, as 
they are called, if all the managers of the world had behaved in the 
way the syndicate of Covent Garden has done in the last few seasons: 
half, or more, of the operas which have been most universally 
accepted by the public in the long run, have not only had to struggle 
through weary periods of waiting before they were produced at all, 
but after their production the goodwill of the public has had to be 
won slowly and almost imperceptibly. The prominent exceptions 
to this are the later works of Wagner—at least the Ring and 
Parsifal, which were first presented in their complete forms to 
audiences specially prepared; and the last two operas of Verdi, 
brought out at a time when his long-established position in the 
musical world made their success a matter of absolute certainty. 
Many books, some pictures, and a small number of plays have 
bounded into fame at once; but the operas in connection with 
which this is true are very few indeed. It might be said that if all © 
managers had shown the pusillanimity of the Covent Garden 
syndicate the world would be the poorer by the greater part of the 
best opera-literature. To name but a few examples: we should 
have no Fidelio, no Barbiere, and no Carmen; to Londoners Faust 
would be as much a dead letter as Tannhéduser to the Parisians. 
Of course, it is possible to give the public too much of a good thing; 
and the career of Ivanhoe and the early history of what is now the 
Palace Theatre of Varieties is an eloquent illustration of this. But 
such an absurd experiment as that of running one opera night after 
night for a hundred representations is unique injthe history of music ; 
and it was little wonder that the failure of the undertaking was so 
emphatic, even if the opera upon which so much trouble was lavished 
had been of the very highest class. 

On a very few occasions English operas have been produced at 
Covent Garden in the fashionable season. The first instance was 
Cowen’s Signa, given in 1893, but in that instance the work had 
already been brought out in Italy, so that the production was more 
or less on a par with the single performance, given at the very end of 
the same season, of Stanford’s Veiled Prophet, originally given at 
Hanover in 1881. As the occasion chosen for the presentation of 
this work in its native country was an extra night, given after the 
conclusion of the season proper, as a sop to those who had to give up 
their seats for a ‘gala’ performance, there was not much chance of 
its taking a permanent place. Only two English operas have been first 
produced at Covent Garden in English in the season usually so called, 
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for both the works just mentioned were given under Harris, in the days 
when Italian was the chief language employed. Cowen’s Harold, also 
given before the days of the syndicate, was sung in the original English 
of Sir Edward Malet, and enjoyed three performances, Signa being only 
accorded two. Stanford’s brilliant Much Ado about Nothing, brought 
out with every good augury last season, was only given twice, the first 
performance taking place in Whitsun week, when most people were 
away from London ; as it was generally understood that three or four 
representations were to be given, a very large number of people, little 
knowing that the second performance was to be the last, missed the 
opportunity of seeing it at all. It is obviously impossible that all these 
works should have been on so exact a level of demerit as to justify 
their expulsion from the repertory after two or three performances, 
and in the case last mentioned, although the actual statistics of the 
money taken at the doors could not be suitably made public, I have 
ascertained that the ratio of the receipts of the two nights was as eight 
to seven, showing therefore but a very slight falling-off for the second 
night. Asit is a regular thing with theatrical managers to open their 
doors to a second night’s audience representing a proportion of less than 
half the money value of the first night’s, it is difficult to believe that 
there was no other reason for the -withdrawal of the opera. I was 
unable to obtain statistics of the same kind for the three English 
operas brought out by Sir Augustus Harris. 

English composers were far better off in the lifetime of Car] Rosa, 
under whom a whole set of works was given that should rank as modern 
classics. The picturesque Colomba of Mackenzie, Esmeralda and 
.Vadeshda, the two crowning works of the short career of Arthur Goring 
Thomas, The Canterbury Pilgrims of Stanford, all had better chances 
given them, and of these, one and all, Londoners showed the warmest 
appreciation. Whether from a relapse into the usual managerial 
apathy, or from an inability to grasp the essential difference in point of 
taste and culture between a London audience and a provincial one, most 
of the operas named failed to pay in the country, and so were shelved 
when the company returned to London in the year following the 
production of each. But at least the public had the chance of really 
making acquaintance with these works, It is curious to imagine 
what would be the fate of these operas, and many earlier compositions 
of the English school, in a nation that possessed, as the Germans, 
Italians, French, and Russians possess, a sense of national pride in 
music. Not a season, we may be sure, would pass without a perform- 
ance of Purcell’s Dido and 4ineas, to begin with; such things as 
The Bohemian Girl and Maritana might indeed be forgotten by this 
time, but works of serious artistic aims, such as Arne’s Artazerzes, 
Loder’s Night Dancers, Macfarren’s Robin Hood, and a host of beautiful 
productions in dramatic music, would be constantly in the bills, 
while the energies of our living composers would not be so steadily 
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set as they are now against the composition of operas: we should 
probably not have had to wait indefinitely and without hope for fine 
dramatic work from such hands as those of Parry, German, Cliffe, 
Ernest Ford, and many another writer among the younger men. 
The hopelessness of the present state of things is illustrated by the 
fact that the one Englishwoman who has shown aptitude in writing 
for the operatic stage, Miss Ethel Smyth, has been compelled to 
seek publicity in Germany; her Fantasia, performed at Weimar 
and Carlsruhe, has been followed by a second opera, Der Wald, which 
is shortly to be given at Berlin. Under the later management of 
the Carl Rosa Company, it is true that Mr. Hamish McCunn’s two 
operas, Jeanie Deans and Diarmid, came to a hearing, but were 
never set before the great London public in such a way as to suggest 
that their promoters imagined them to possess any merits at all. 
The argument I have just been using may be thought to stultify my 
position in holding managers primarily responsible for the general 
want of success of English operas. ‘If it is the people who are 
slack to appreciate the works,’ it may be said, ‘why blame the 
managers for giving them so seldom?’ It is my firm conviction, 
and that of many others who are competent to form an opinion, 
that English opera has only to be set on a level with other operas, 
and to be given the same chances of success, to make a great’ mark 
in the world. We have freed ourselves from the tyranny of one 
foreign language, but have become re-enslaved to polyglot opera, 
which may be a more dangerous, it certainly is a far more insidious, 
thing. A little ahead of England in their fight for national freedom 
in music is the Russian school of composers ; and up to within quite 
recent times the Italian opera in St. Petersburg had precisely the 
same position which it enjoyed here for so long. The Russians 
were supposed to have no instinct for the operatic stage, and 
even Glinka’s Life for the Czar remained a solitary instance of 
popular Russian opera for many a year. It was only when the taste 
of the public was sufficiently trained to see that the language of the 
country is the only possible language in which opera can be healthily 
and rationally given that Russian opera began to flourish, and native 
operas of merit to be given with success. Nowadays the operas of 
other nations are occasionally to be heard in Russia, but always in 
the Russian tongue, and by far the greater proportion of performances 
in any given season are of works by Russian masters. 

It is a matter of course that managers must lose money over 
mounting new operas with the amount of splendour and historical 
accuracy now demanded, if only two performances are to be given. 
Yet this excuse of losing money is always forthcoming whenever the 
inquiring musician ventures to ask why such and such an opera is 
never repeated. This being the case, it is difficult to understand 
the managerial attitude of mind in producing new operas at all. If 
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the production of a new opera was in any way analogous to the 
experimental matinée that was in fashion some years ago, or to the 
mysterious single performances of plays for copyright purposes, one 
could understand it; but each of the operas mentioned was mounted 
as if it were to be kept in the bills, and it would seem as if the 
managers must be under the impression that they have done all that 
can be required of them when the new piece has been given twice 
over. In certain cases works, by composers of various nationalities, 
have been produced of such contemptible quality that their 
production could only be excused on the assumption that the 
friends of the composer had made it worth the management’s 
while to bring thera out ; but as this form of the argumentum ad 
erwmenam could never have been resorted to in the case of either 
Cowen or Stanford, the outside observer can but acknowledge that 
the mystery is more of a mystery than ever. 

There would seem to be two ideals from which an operatic 
manager who wishes to make things pay can take his choice. He 
may have faith enough in the rewards that follow patient well-doing 
to persevere in producing works that are really fine examples of their 
kind, presenting them with every advantageous circumstance, using 
artifice, if artifice be necessary, to secure success on their behalf, and 
earning for himself a lasting name among the benefactors of music. 
Many of the managers of past days, from Handel to Carl Rosa, chose 
this ideal, and although neither reaped lasting gain in the eyes of 
the world, the latter name must shine in the musical history of 
England with a lustre of its own, though, of course, with a lustre not 
for a moment comparable to that of the giant Saxon. Another far 
lower ideal, though one more likely to be revered by a nation of 
shopkeepers, is that of the man who determines, at whatever cost, to 
please the public, to present what the public likes, and to follow as 
faithfully as he can the vagaries of public taste. He will sometimes 
lead public taste in certain directions, for good or evil, but when he 
does so it will be by very gradual steps, and his efforts will most 
likely be crowned with success. The Lumleys, Gyes, and Maplesons 
of the past, and more recently Sir Augustus Harris, the prime mover 
in the latest revival of the vogue of opera, belonged to this class ; 
they frankly undertook operatic management as a source of making 
money ; and, whether successful or the reverse, they did, in their days, 
provide a more or less efficient substitute for the Government sub- 
vention which in all other countries makes opera an ordinary part of 
the people’s life, not a rare and costly pleasure for the few. 

It is difficult to maintain that the present syndicate of Covent 
Garden belongs to either of these classes, or fulfils either ideal. The 
extreme tenuity of the selection which, in its eyes, represents the 
classical repertory bars it from the first class; while, although it 
professes to regard the box-office receipts as the only valid form of 
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criticism, it does not make any attempt to please the public in the 
widest sense, except in the matter of providing a huge number of 
singers justly distinguished in their various ways. The mercantile 
sort of manager, knowing that the public consists of many classes 
who are appealed to by the various prices charged for seats, will 
make sure that his choice of operas shall appeal, if not to all classes 
at once, to all in turn; he may be excused for regarding the casual 
frequenters of the stalls as in some ways more important than any 
other class, more especially when his boxes are all fully subscribed 
for before the curtain goes up on the first night ; and he will know 
that the patronage of those who take the cheaper seats is well worth 
winning. It is no secret that at Covent Garden the preferences of a 
small clique among the box-holders are considered all-important, 
and the manner in which the changes are rung upon a little set of 
hackneyed works is such as to disgust many of the subscribers, who 
care for music in a true sense, and to keep from the theatre the 
great majority of those who are accustomed to spend money on their 
musical enjoyments, but who prefer to spend it on concerts where 
they get a variety of musical fare. Supposing that some new enter- 
prise, founded upon a wide knowledge of opera-literature, sound 
musical taste, and clever managerial skill and experience, were to be 
started, the syndicate would find itself in a very unenviable predica- 
ment. If for any reason certain leaders of fashion were to cease 
subscribing, the collapse of the enterprise would be assured; for as 
no appeal has been made to the lovers of music in the wide sense of 
the phrase, there would be no support to carry the management 
through a time of temporary adversity. Such a time is not within 
measurable distance as yet ; but if it is to be permanently averted there 
must be some concessions made to the larger musical public, so that 
they, and not the occupants of halfa dozen boxes, may become the true 
supporters of the opera. Let care be taken to draw upon the wealth 
of operas that exist, from the old schools as well as the new, by 
Italian composers as well as French, by the other German masters 
as well as Wagner ; let those operas that are chosen, old or new, be 
given with complete reverence for the text rather than for the whims 
of prime donne ; and above all, let new operas that are produced by 
Englishmen who have made their name in the musical world be kept 
in the bills until the public has time to judge them; and, while there 
need be no such cause of offence to the fashionable subscribers as to 
imperil the funds of the following season, musical people will find 
their way to Covent Garden, and the opera will once again be a factor 
in the musical life of the nation. 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 
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DID TITIAN LIVE TO BE NINETY-NINE 
YEARS OLD? 


THERE is something fascinating in the popular belief that Titian, the 
greatest of all Venetian painters, reached the patriarchal age of 
ninety-nine years, and was actively at work up to the day of his 
death. The textbooks love to tell us the story of the great un- 
finished Pieta with its pathetic inscription : 
Quod Titianus inchoatum reliquit 
Palma reverenter absolvit 

Deog. dicavit opus; 
and traveller, guide-book in hand, and moralist, philosophy in head, 
alike muse upon a phenomenon so startlingly at variance with 
common experience.’ 

But, sentiment aside, is there any historical evidence that Titian 
ever worked at his art in his hundredth year? that he even attained 
such a venerable age? The answer is of wider consequence than the 
mere question implies, for on the correct determination of Titian’s 
own chronology depends the history of the development of the entire 
Venetian school of painting in the early years of the sixteenth 
century. I say early, because it is the date of Titian’s birth, and not 
that of his death, which I shall endeavour to fix; the latter event is 
known beyond possibility of doubt to have occurred in August 1576. 
The question, therefore, to consider is, what justification, if any, is 
there for the universal belief that Titian was born in 1476-7, just a 
hundred years previously ? 

Any one, I think, who has ever looked into the history of Titian’s 
career must have been struck by the fact that for the first thirty-five 
years of his life (according to the usual chronology) there is absolutely 
no documentary record relating to him, whether in the Venetian 
archives or elsewhere. Not a single letter, not a single contract, not 
a single mention of his name occurs from which we can so much as 
affirm his existence before the year 1511. 

On the 2nd of December in that year ‘Io tician di Cador Dpitore’ 
gives a receipt for money paid him on completion of some frescoes 


' The picture now hangs in the Academia at Venice. 
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at Padua, and from this date on there are frequent letters and docu- 
ments in existence right down to 1576, the year of his death. Is it 
not somewhat strange that the first thirty-five years of his life (as is 
commonly believed) should be a total blank so far as records go? 
The fact becomes the more inexplicable when we find that during 
those early years some of his finest work is alleged to have been 
executed, and he must—if we accept the chronology of his biographers 
—have been well known to and highly esteemed by his contem- 
poraries.? Moreover it is not for want of diligent search amongst 
the archives that nothing has been found, for Italian and German 
students have alike sought, but in vain, to discover any documentary 
evidence relating to his career before 1511. 

The absence of any such trustworthy record has had its natural 
result. Conjecture has run riot, and no two writers are agreed on 
the subject of the nature and development of Titian’s earlier art. 
This is the second disquieting fact which any careful student has to 
face. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Titian’s most exhaustive 
biographers,’ have filled up the first thirty-five years of his career in 
their own way, but their chronology has found no favour with later 
writers such as Mr. Claude Phillips, in England,‘ or Dr. Georg Gronau 
in Germany,’ both of whom have arrived at independent conclusions. 
Morelli again had his theories on the subject, and M. Lafenestre ® has 
his, and the ordinary gallery catalogue is usually content to state 
inaccurate facts without further ado. 

Now if all these conscientious writers arrive at results so widely 
divergent, either their logic or their data must be wrong! One and 
all assume that Titian lived into his hundredth year and therefore 
was born 1476-7, and starting with this theory as a fact they have 
tried to fit in Vasari’s account as best they can, and each has found 
a different solution of the problem. There is only one way out of 
this chaos of conjectures: we must see what is the evidence for the 
‘centenarian’ tradition, and if it can be shown that Titian was really 
born later than 1476-7, then the silence of all records about him 
during an alleged period of thirty-five years will become at once 
more intelligible, and we may be able to explain some of the other 
anomalies which at present confront Titian’s biographers. 

I propose to take the evidence in strictly chronological order. 

The oldest contemporary account of Titian’s career is furnished 
by Lodovico Dolce in his ‘L’Aretino, o dialogo della pittura which 


? Eg. The ‘Sacred and Profane Love’ (so-called) in the Borghese Gallery ; the 
St. Mark’ of the Salute; the ‘Concert’ in the Pitti; the ‘Tribute Money’ at 
Dresden; the ‘ Madonna of the Cherries’ at Vienna, &c., which one or other of his 
biographers assign to the years 1500-10. 

% The Life and Times of Titian, 2 vols. 1881. 

* The Earlier and Later Work of Titian, ‘ Portfolio,’ October 1897 and July 1898. 
5 Tizian: Berlin, 1901. 
© La Vie et 0 Guvre de Titien: Paris, 1886. 
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was published at Venice in 1557. Dolce knew Titian personally and 
wrote his treatise just at the time when the painter was at the zenith 
of his fame. He is our sole authority for certain incidents of Titian’s 
early career ; it will be well, therefore, to quote in full the opening 
paragraphs of his narrative : 


Being born at Cadore of honourable parents, he was sent when a child of nine 
years old by his father to Venice to the house of his father’s brother. . . . in order 
that he might be put under some proper master to study painting; his father 
having perceived in him even at that tender age strong murks of genius towards 
the art. .. . His uncle directly carried the child to the house of Sebastiano, 
father of the gentilissimo Valerio and of Francesco Zuccati (distinguished masters 
of the art of mosaic, by them brought to that perfection in which we now see the 
best pictures) to learn the principles of the art. From them he was removed to 
Gentile Bellini, brother of Giovanni, but much inferior to him, who at that time 
was at work with his brother in the Grand Council-Chamber. But Titian, 
impelled by Nature to greater excellence and perfection in his art, could not 
endure following the dry and laboured manner of Gentile, but designed with 
boldness and expedition. Whereupon Gentile told him he would make no pro- 
gress in painting, because he diverged so much from the old style. Thereupon 
Titian left the stupid (goffo) Gentile, and found means to attach himself to Gio- 
vanni Bellini; but not perfectly pleased with his manner, he chose Giorgio da 
Castel Franco. Titian then drawing and painting with Giorgione, as he was 
called, became in a short time so accomplished in art, that when Giorgione was 
painting the facade of the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi, or Exchange of the German 
merchants, which looks towards the Grand Canal, Titian was allotted the other 
side which faces the market-place, being at the time scarcely twenty years old. 
Here he represented a Judith of wonderful design and colour, so remarkable, 
indeed, that when the work came to be uncovered, it was commonly thought to 
be the work of Giorgione, and all the latter’s friends congratulated him as being 
by far the best thing he had produced. Whereupon Giorgione, in great dis- 
pleasure, replied that the work was from the hand of his pupil, who showed 
already how he could surpass his master, and (what is more) Giorgione shut him- 
self up for some days at home, as if in despair, seeing that a young man knew 
more than he did. 


Fortunately the exact date can be fixed when the frescoes on the 
Fondaco de’ Tedeschi were painted, for we have original records 
preserved from which we learn the work was begun in 1507, 
and completed towards the close of 1508.’ If Titian then was 
‘scarcely twenty years old’ in 1507-8 he must have been born in 
1488-9. Dolce particularly emphasises his youthfulness at the time, 
calling him wn giovanetto, a phrase he twice applies to him in the 
next paragraph when he is describing the famous altar-piece of the 
‘ Assunta,’ the commission for which, as we know from other sources, 
was given in 1516. 

Not long afterwards he was commissioned to paint a large picture for the High 
Altar of the Church of the Frati Minori, where Titian, quite a young man (pur 
giovanetto), painted in oil the Virgin ascending to Heaven. . . . This was the first 


public work which he painted in oil, and he did it in a very short time, and 
while still a young man (e giovanetto). 





7 See Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Titian,i. 85. The fact that Titian’s name does not 
occur in these records is curious and suggestive. 
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This phrase could hardly be applied to a man over thirty, so that 
Titian’s birth cannot reasonably be dated before 1486 or so, and is 
much more likely to fall later. The previous deduction that it was 
1488-9 is thus further strengthened. 

The evidence then of Dolce, writing in 1557, is clear and con- 
sistent; Titian was born in 1488-9. Now let us see what is stated 
by Vasari, who is the next oldest authority. 

The first edition of the Lives appeared in 1550, that is just prior 
to Dolce’s Dialogue, but a revised and enlarged edition appeared in 
1568, in which important evidence occurs as to Titian’s age. After 
enumerating certain pictures by the great Venetian, Vasari adds : 

(a) All these works, with many others which I omit, to avoid prolixity, have been 
executed up to the present age of our artist, which is above seventy-six years... . 
In the year 1566, when Vasari, the writer of the present history, was at Venice, 


he went to visit Titian, as one who was his friend, and found him, although then 
very old, still with the pencil in his hand, and painting busily.® 


According to Vasari then Titian was ‘above seventy-six years’ 
when the second edition of the Lives was written, and as from the 
explicit nature of the evidence this must have been between 1566, 
when he visited Venice, and January 1568, when his book was 
published, it follows that Titian was ‘above seventy-six years’ in 
1566—7, in other words that he was born 1489-90. 

Still confining ourselves to Vasari we find two other passages 
bearing on the question. 

(5) Titian was born in the year 1480 at Cadore.° 

(c) About the year 1507 Giorgione da Castel Franco began to give to his works 
unwonted softness and relief, painting them in a very beautiful manner. .. . 
Having seen the manner of Giorgione, Titian early resolved to abandon that of 
Gian Bellino, although well grounded therein. He now therefore devoted himself 
to this purpose, and in a short time so closely imitated Giorgione that his pictures 
were sometimes taken for those of that master. ... At the time when Titian 


began to adopt the manner of Giorgione, being then not more than eighteen, he 
took the portrait, &c.'° 


This passage (c) makes Titian ‘not more than eighteen about 
the year 1507,’ and fixes the date of his birth as 1489-1490, therein 
agreeing with the previous deduction at which we arrived when 
examining the passage in Vasari’s second edition. Thus in two 
places out of three Vasari is consistent in fixing 1489-1490 as the 
date. How then explain (>) which explicitly gives 1480 ? 

Any one conversant with Vasari’s inaccuracies will hardly be 
surprised to find that this statement is dismissed by all Titian’s 
biographers as manifestly a mistake. Moreover it is inconsistent 
with the two passages just quoted, and either they are wrong or 
1480 is a misprint for 1489. Now from the nature of the evidence 

* Ed. Sansoni, p. 459. The translation is that of Blashfield and Hopkins. (Bell, 


1897.) 


® Ed. Sansoni, p. 425. © Ibid. p. 428. 
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recorded by Vasari, it cannot be a matter for any doubt which is the 
more trustworthy statement: on the one hand he speaks as an eye- 
witness of Titian’s old age, and is careful to record the exact year he 
visited Venice and the age of the painter; on the other hand he 
makes a bald statement which he certainly cannot have verified, 
and which is inconsistent with his own experience! In any case in 
Vasari’s text the evidence is two to one in favour of 1489-1490 as 
the right date, and thus we come to the agreeable conclusion that 
our two oldest authorities, Dolce and Vasari, are at one in fixing 
Titian’s birth between 1488 and 1490, in other words about 1489. 

So far then all is clear, and as we know from later and indisputable 
evidence that Titian died in 1576, it follows that he only attained 
the age of eighty-seven and not ninety-nine. Whence then comes 
the story of the ninety-nine years? From none other than Titian 
himself, and to this piece of evidence we must next turn, following 
out a strict chronological order. 

In 1571, that is three years after Vasari’s second edition was 
published, Titian addresses a letter to Philip the Second of Spain in 
these terms." 


Most potent and invincible King,—I think your Majesty will have received by 
this the picture of ‘ Lucretia and Tarquin’ which was to have been presented by 
the Venetian Ambassador. I now come with these lines to ask your Majesty to 
deign to command that I should be informed as to what pleasure it has given. 
The calamities of the present times, in which every one is suffering from the con- 
tinuance of war, force me to this step, and oblige me at the same time to ask to be 
favoured with some kind proof of your Majesty’s grace, as well as with some 
assistance from Spain or elsewhere, since I have not been able for years past to 
obtain any payment either from the Naples grant, or from my ordinary pension. 
The state of my affairs is indeed such that I do not know how to live in this my 
old age, devoted as it is entirely to the service of your Catholic Majesty, and to 
no other. Not having for eighteen years past received a quattrino for the paint- 
ings which I delivered from time to time, and of which I forward a list by this 
opportunity to the secretary Perez, I feel assured that your Majesty’s infinite 
clemency will cause a careful consideration to be made of the services of an old 
servant of the age of ninety-five, by extending to him some evidence of munifi- 
cence and liberality. Sending two prints of the design of the Beato Lorenzo, and 
most humbly recommending myself, 

Iam Your Catholic Majesty’s 
most devoted, humble servant, 
TITIANO VECELLIO. 
From Venice, the 1st of August, 1571. 


Here then is Titian himself in the year 1571 declaring that he is 
ninety-five years of age, in other words dating his birth back to 
1476, that is some thirteen years earlier than Dolce and Vasari 
imply was the case. A flagrant discrepancy of evidence! In simi- 
lar strain he thus addresses the King again five years later : '* 


" The translation is that of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Titian, ii, 391. The 
original is given by them at p. 538. 
#2 Quoted from Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 
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Your Catholic and Royal Majesty,—The infinite benignity with which your 
Catholic Majesty—by natural habit—is accustomed to gratify all such as have 
served and still serve your Majesty faithfully, emboldens me to appear with the 
present (letter) to recall myself to your royal memory, in which I believe that my 
old and devoted service will have kept me unaltered. My prayer is this: twenty 
years have elapsed and I have never had any recompense for the many pictures 
sent on divers occasions to your Majesty; but having received intelligence by 
letters from the Secretary Antonio Perez of your Majesty’s wish to gratify me, 
and having reached a great old age not without privations, I now humbly beg 
that your Majesty will deign, with accustomed benevolence, to give such direc- 
tions to ministers as will relieve my want. The glorious memory of Charles the 
Fifth, your Majesty's father, having numbered me amongst his familiar, nay, most 
faithful servants, by honouring me beyond my deserts with the title of cavaliere, 
I wish to be able, with the favourand protection of your Majesty—true portrait of 
that immortal emperor—to support as it deserves the name of a cavaliere, which 
is so honoured and esteemed in the world; and that it may be known that the 
services done by me during many years to the most serene house of Austria have 
met with grateful return, to spend what remains of my days in the service of 
your Majesty. For this I should feel the more obliged, as I should thus be con- 
soled in my old age, whilst praying to God to concede to your Majesty a long and 
happy life with increase of his divine grace and exaltation of your Majesty's 
kingdom. In the meanwhile I expect from the royal benevolence of your Majesty 


the fruits of the favour I desire, with due reverence and humility, and kissing 
your sacred hands, 


Iam Your Catholic Majesty's 
most humble and devoted servant, 


TITIANO VECELLIO. 
From Venice, the 27th of February, 1576. 


This is the last letter we have of Titian, who died in August of 
this year, according to his own showing in his hundredth year. 

Now, what reliance can be placed on this statement? On the 
one hand we have the evidence of two independent writers, Dolce 
and Vasari, both personally acquainted with Titian, and both agree- 
ing by inference that the date of his birth was about 1489. Both 
had ample opportunity to get at the truth, and Vasari is particularly 
explicit in recording the exact date when he visited Titian in Venice 
and the age the painter had then reached. Yet five years later 
Titian is found stating that he is ninety-five and not eighty-two as 
we should expect! Perhaps the best comment is made by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, who significantly remark immediately after the last 
letter :—‘ Titian’s appeal to the benevolence of the King of Spain 
looks like that of a garrulous old gentleman proud of his longevity, 
but hoping still to live for many years.’'* Exactly! The occasion 
could well be improved by a little timely exaggeration well calculated 
to appeal to the sympathies and ‘infinite benignity ’ of the monarch, 
and if when the writer had actually reached the respectable age of 
eighty-two he wrote himself down as ninety-five, who would gainsay 
him ? It added point to his appeal, that was the chief thing, and 
as to accuracy, well, Titian was not the man to be over-scrupulous 


18 Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Titian, ii. 409. 
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when his own interests were involved. But even though the state- 
ment were not deliberately made to heighten the effect of an appeal, 
we must in any case make allowances for the natural proneness to 
exaggerate their age which usually characterises men of advanced 
years, so that any ex parte statement of this kind must be received 
with due caution. Where, moreover, as in the present case, we 
have evidence of a directly contradictory kind furnished by inde- 
pendent witnesses, whose declarations in this respect are presumably 
disinterested, such ex parte statements are on the face df them 
unreliable. The balance of evidence in this case appears to rest on 
the side of the older historians, Dolce and Vasari, whose statements, 
as I hold, are in the circumstances more reliable than the pictur- 
esque exaggeration of a man of advanced years. 

I claim, therefore, that any account of Titian’s life based solely on 
such flimsy evidence as to his age as is found in this letter to Philip 
the Second is, to say the least, open to grave doubt. The whole 
superstructure raised by modern writers on this uncertain foundation 
is full of flaws and incongruities, and I am fully persuaded the future 
historian will have to begin de novo in any attempt at a chrono- 
logical reconstruction of Titian’s career. The gap of thirty-five 
years down to 1511 may prove after all less by twelve or thirteen 
years than people think, so that the young Titian naturally enough 
first emerges into view at the age of twenty-two, and not thirty-five. 

But we must not anticipate results, for there is still the evidence 
of the later writers of the seventeenth century to consider. Two of 
these declare that Titian was born in 1477. The first of these, 
Tizianello, a collateral descendant of the great painter, published his 
little Compendio in 1622, wherein he gives a sketchy and imperfect 
biography ; the other, Ridolfi, repeats the date in his Meraviglie dell’ 
Arte published in 1648. The latter writer is notoriously unreliable 
in other respects, and it is quite likely this is merely an instance of 
copying from Tizianello, whose unsupported statement is chiefly of 
value as showing that the ‘ centenarian ’ theory had started within 
fifty years of Titian’s death. But again we ask why should the 
evidence of a seventeenth-century writer be preferred to the personal 
testimony of those who actually knew Titian himself, especially when 
Vasari gives us precise information with which Dolce’s independent 
account is in perfect agreement? No doubt the great age to which 
Titian certainly attained was exaggerated in the next generation after 
his death, but it is a remarkable fact that the contemporary eulogies, 
mostly in poetic form, which appeared on the occasion of his decease 
do not allude to any such phenomenal longevity.” 

Nevertheless, Ridolfi’s statement that Titian was born in 1477 is 
commonly quoted as if there were no better and earlier evidence in 


4 There is a collection of these in a volume in the British Museum. 
Vor, LI—No, 299 K 
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existence, and indeed it is a matter of surprise that conscientions 
modern biographers have not looked more carefully at the original 
authorities, instead of being content to follow tradition, and I must 
earnestly plead for a reconsideration of the question of Titian’s age 
by the future historians of Venetian painting.’ 

If, as I believe, Titian was born in or about 1489, instead of 
1476-7, it follows that he must have been Giorgione’s junior by at 
least twelve years—a most important deduction—and it also follows 
that he cannot have produced any work of consequence before, say, 
1505, at the age of sixteen, and he will have died at eighty-seven, 
‘and not in his hundredth year. The alteration in date would help to 
explain the silence of all records about him before 1511, when he 
would have been only twenty-two, and not thirty-five years old; it 
would fally account for his name not being mentioned by Direr in 
his famous letter of 1506, wherein he refers to the painters of Venice, 
and it would equally account for the absence of his name from the 
commission to paint the Fondaco frescoes in 1507-8, for he would 
have been employed simply as Giorgione’s young assistant. The 
fact that in 1511 he signs himself simply ‘Io tician di Cador 
Dpiitore,’ and not Maestro, would be more intelligible in a young 
man of twenty-two than in an accomplished master of thirty-five, 
and the character of his letter addressed to the Senate in 1513 would 


be more natural to an ambitious aspirant of twenty-four than to a 
man in his maturity at thirty-seven.'® 

Such are some of the obvious results of a change of date, but the 
larger question as to the development of Titian’s art must be left to 
the future historian ; for the importance of fixing a date lies in the 
application thereof.'7 


HERBERT Cook. 


* Before the discovery of the letter to Philip, Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
were quite prepared to admit that Titian was born ‘after 1480’ (vide W. Italian 
Painting, ii. 119, 120). Unfortunately they took the evidence of the letter as 
final, but finding themselves chronologically in difficulties, they shrewdly remark in 
their Titian, i. 38, note: ‘The writers of these lines thought, and still think, 
Titian younger than either Giorgione or Palma. They were, however, inclined to 
transpose Titian’s birthday to a later date than 1477, rather than put back those of 
Palma and Giorgione to an earlier period, and in this they made a mistake.’ Perhaps 
they were not so far wrong after all! 

* For this most amusing letter see Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Titian, i. p. 153. 

' The evidence afforded by Titian’s own portraits of himself (at Berlin and in 
the Uffizi) is inconclusive, as we do not know the exact years they were painted. 
The portrait at Madrid, painted 1562, might represent a man of seventy-three or 
eighty-six, it is hard to say which. But there is a woodcut of 1550 (vide Gronau, 
p. 164) which surely shows Titian at the age of sixty-one rather than seventy-four, 
and finally Paul Veronese’s great ‘Marriage at Cana’ (in the Louvre), which was 
painted between June 1562 and September 1563, distinctly points to Titian being 
then a man of seventy-four and not eighty-seven. He is represented, as is well 
known, seated in the group of musicians in the centre, and playing the contrabasso. 





THE REDUCTION OF TOWN FOGS 


Two hundred and seventeen years have passed since John Evelyn 
wrote in his Diary, during the Great Frost, on the 24th of January, 
1684, that ‘London, by reason of the excessive coldness of the 
air hindering the ascent of the smoke, was so filled with the fuliginous 
steam of the sea-coal, that hardly one could see across the streets, 
and this filling the lungs with its gross particles, exceedingly 
obstructed the breath, so as one could hardly breathe.’ The popu- 
lation was then half a million; it is now five millions. 

In 1306 King Edward the First, on the petition of the citizens, 
had passed a law making the burning of sea-coal a capital offence. 
Whether any person was ever executed for this offence we have no 
information. But at any rate the maligned sea-coal was being freely 
utilised for cooking in Evelyn’s time. And he felt so strongly the 
nuisance and the damage which its ill-burning caused that he wrote a 
special treatise called Fumifugiwm, pointing out the effects of smoke 
on health and on trees. 

The growth of London until, with its suburbs, it covers an area 
of 100,000 acres, has made the prevention or reduction of smoky fogs, 
as I hope to show, a matter of life and death to a large number of its 
inhabitants. The need of the day is not so much scientific inquiry 
or invention as administrative regulation, by which dark fogs might, 
with known appliances, be reduced to almost harmless proportions. 
And, above all, some common sense of responsibility is needed to 
check the wasteful carelessness which throws so big a volume of the 
raw sewage of combustion into the air we breathe. 

Co-operation for general welfare would in this, as in many other 
matters of citizenship, abolish the injuries of a selfish habit. 

We do not realise how dangerously near we are approaching to 
the limits of bearable impurity in the air on which every minute of 
life depends. 

During the last ten years there have been few fogs of the worst 
character, and only two or three of these have lasted many days. 
The great fog of 1880 increased the mortality by 2,994 in three 
weeks ; the fog which ended on the 2nd of January, 1892, after cover- 
ing the town with little intermission for a fortnight, caused an excess 
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of 1,484 in one week. We cannot regard this fatality as the most 
severe which might be inflicted under any possible condition of 
weather. 

The air of London is at any time different in composition from 
the air of the country. Ozone, a very minute but important consti- 
tuent, is not found at all where the air has passed over a large town 
district, and oxygen is slightly deficient. Carbon dioxide exceeds 
the normal proportion by about one part inten thousand. Vapour of 
water or relative humidity generally falls below the amount present in 
country air in the winter and at night. Sulphuric acid, hydrochloric 
acid, organic particles from living bodies, animal and vegetable 
débris in the form of visible or invisible dust, tarry or smoky par- 
ticles, microbes, of many kinds, and the micro-organisms of disease 
are present in large excess. 

Examination of the suspended matter in London air discovered 
fragments of hay, pinewood, linen and cotton fibre, feathers, skin, 
and vegetable and mineral matter; and in the streets, the principal 
constituent is finely ground stable manure. Compared with the air 
over the ocean, microbes are present in the proportion of 13,000 to}, 
but as a rule the disease-producing bacteria in the open air of 
towns, though abundant, are too much diluted to have any appre- 
ciable effect on health. In a large town, it is calculated, a man 
inhales during ten hours 37,000,000 germs. The excess of fine 
dust of all kinds does, however, persistently weaken the constitution 
of dwellers in towns—and no wonder, for in every cubic inch inspired 
the Londoner has to deal with 10,000,000 particles instead of the 
31,000 of mountain air. 

Carbon dioxide, which in the country is found in the proportion 
of three parts (not four as usually stated) in every 10,000, very 
decidedly affects the health of citizens, but not so much from any 
abnormal amount in the streets as from the habits of people whose 
occupation keeps them within houses or workshops. Labourers and 
others employed out of doors are little the worse for the slightly 
increased proportion of carbon dioxide in ordinary weather. All 
persons who spend much of the day within walls (and they are the 
great majority in London) really require an extra amount of oxygen 
and a deficiency of carbon dioxide to put them near an equality with 
outdoor workers inthe country. Instead of this, they have to breathe 
a slightly devitalised outside air, a largely devitalised indoor air, an 
immense excess of fine particles and microbes, and occasionally 4 
choking fog full of tarry matter and a much increased proportion of 
carbon dioxide. Moreover, they are unaccustomed to use their lungs 
freely and breathe deeply; they have little opportunity of hard 
exercise and keeping up a good circulation ; and many, immersed in 
tobacco-smoke and tuberculous dust, submit to be packed more 
closely than cattle on their daily journey in and out of town. 
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These conditions, bad in themselves, are aggravated during the 
prevalence of a dense fog; and the means of defence, even of strong 
constitutions, are apt to be overcome by a combination of toxic in- 
fluences sufficiently prolonged. 

The standard proportion of carbon dioxide, taken to represent a 
limit of organic impurity which should not be exceeded within closed 
spaces, has been fixed by the best observers at not more than 6 per 
10,000 above th: t normally present in the air; 10 per 10,000 is the 
largest amount which should in any case be permitted. Dr. de 
Chaumont also devised a scale according to the sense of smell, and 
by this he described as ‘ close’ a room in which vapour exceeded 4°7 
grains in the cubic foot and carbon dioxide exceeded 10°7 in 10,000. 
In ‘very close’ the vapour exceeded 5:1 grains, and the carbon 
dioxide 13 in 10,000 volumes. 

The amount of fresh air required by each person and by each 
gaslight in a room in order to keep the carbon dioxide within mode- 
rate limits is not generally realised. Every man at work, exerting 
himself gently, makes necessary a supply of 4,500 cubic feet per 
hour, and every batswing g*s-flame from 5,400 to 9,000 cubic feet. A 
man in hard work and a gas-flame turned on full must together be sup- 
plied with 18,000 cubic feet per hour. These standards have been 
arrived at by calculation and experiment. Of course a still larger 
supply of diluting oxygen must in all cases be salutary. Where 
gas is burnt without much ventilation, headaches and other ailments 
abound ; and deficiency of fresh air, however caused, is a main ele- 
ment of predisposition to consumption and bronchitis. Much of the 
efficiency of teachers and scholars in crowded schools is lost through 
the effects of carbon dioxide and the products of respiration and 
combustion. A large Government department in London has saved 
the cost of electric lighting in the decreased loss of work through 
illness. 

The contamination of closed spaces, dwelling-rooms, factories, 
workshops, and schools can always be reduced in ordinary weather by 
the admission of large quantities of air almost normal in composition, 
even in the central districts of large towns. During the prevalence 
of dense fogs this universal remedy is itself poisoned. By a series of 
chemical investigations, Dr. W. J. Russell, of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, proved that the amount of carbon dioxide during fogs rises 
frequently to two or three times the ordinary proportion, and on 
certain occasions during the densest fogs may exceed 14 parts in 
10,000, or more than four and a-half times the amount present in 
the country. On the 11th of December, 1882, the measurement was 
14'1, and on the 3rd of April, 1883, it was 13:3. The fog of the 
11th of December was very dense, but not the worst on record. The 
fog of January; 1880, which was much more fatal, might have 
yielded a still larger proportion of impurity. This was much the 
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thickest fog in my experience. In some localities I found the 
maximum distance of view to be four and a-half yards. The fog of 
the 9th to the 14th of December, 1873, was a very heavy one, with 
intense cold, and killed many of the prize cattle at the Islington 
Show. The opposite side of a narrow street was invisible at noon. 

In moderate fogs Dr. Russell found a large preponderance of 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids compared with their quantity in 
fine weather. Thus on two fine days the sulphuric acid was -0119 
and °0069, the hydrochloric nil; on two foggy days the sulphuric 
was *0476 and °0397, and the hydrochloric ‘0016 and ‘0058. The 
organic matter on the fine days was ‘0025 and *0032 ; on moderately 
foggy days -0182 and ‘032. ‘The amount of carbonic acid in the 
air,’ he says, ‘appears to vary exactly with the amount of floating 
matter in the air, and with the amount of soluble matter which can 
be washed out of it.’. No examination had been made of the air 
during the worst fogs. 

The bad effect of town fogs upon human health depends upon 
the largely increased amount of gaseous and organic impurities, the 
saturation, which always favours infection, and the low temperature. 
This last is important directly as laying the body open to attack 
through congestion, and indirectly as favouring the accumulation of 
living and dead organic matter, besides carbon dioxide, within a few 
feet of the ground. 

Now the amount of carbon dioxide in schools, workshops, and 
inhabited rooms often exceeds 10 parts in 10,000 during ordinary 
weather; during the worst fogs, when windows are kept shut and 
the circulation of air reaches a minimum, it must in many cases 
exceed 20 parts. At such times the outside air may contain 14 
parts or more, therefore its admission by windows or ventilators fails 
to reduce the accumulation to the degree of comparative safety. In 
workshops and theatres a proportion of 30 in 10,000 has been re- 
corded, but during calm with dense fog the amount would be increased. 
In full railway carriages with closed windows the carbon dioxide 
must often reach 60 in 10,000. This devitalised air during foggy 
spells has a particularly bad influence on convalescents and on 
persons suffering from bronchitis or throat ailments. It passes on, 
in a potent condition, the germs of colds and other infections ; it 
prepares the way for various kinds of illness, Large numbers of 
people must breathe during several days the sort of air which they 
can hardly bear in a theatre gallery. 

The deficiency of sunshine in town during the winter months is 
most considerable when the country is enjoying bright calm frosty 
weather. The hours of bright sunshine during the four years 1883-6 
were in London 3,925, at Kew 5,713, at St. Leonard’s 6,880. From 
November, 1885, to February, 1886, the hours were in London 62, at 
Kew 222, at Eastbourne 300. 
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Roughly, London obtains about a quarter of the sunshine of the 
country in winter, and possibly less than a quarter of the amount of 
diffused daylight. Light does not seem to be necessary to the life of 
man, for coal-miners are a healthy set, and horses flourish for years in 
the darkness of the pit. But indirectly, at least, the want of light 
has serious effects, especially through the prevailing dirt which is 
characteristic of the dwellings of the industrial classes in smoky 
towns. 

There is no good reason why large towns should continue to 
submit to smoky fogs, dark overhanging mists, or any great deficiency 
of light and sunshine. These evils do not, as was recently believed, 
in the main proceed from the presence of invisible dust which must 
pervade the air of all towns, but from the unnecessary ejection into 
the air of coal-smoke and visible impurities. Laboratory experiments 
which showed the easy deposition of a cloud of moisture on invisible 
dust do not prove that the dust of a non-smoky town gathers cloud 
or fog much more than the invisible dust which pervades the air of 
the country. Actual experience of towns which do not emit black or 
dark smoke, but do, no doubt, emit light fumes and almost incredible 
multitudes of invisible particles, shows that such invisible dust is not 
competent to grow dark and persistent fogs. And just in so far as they 
take to burning smoky coals these towns become subject to increased 
obscuration. Pittsburg, during the period when it burned natural 
gas, was free from dense and dark fog. Paris, with over a million 
inhabitants, used to be clear and bright so long as it burnt wood, and 
not more subject to fogs than the surrounding country. 

The damage in London caused by smoky fogs is so large that if 
we could secure to the English capital by any contrivance the bright 
atmosphere which Paris had in the sixties, a heavy primary expendi- 
ture would be justified. Ten years ago I reckoned the actual loss to 
the people of London at about 5,000,000/. a year, and have seen no 
reason to reduce this estimate. This sum probably represents now 
a little less than half the value of all the coal burnt in the year. 
The increase in the number and value of art treasures of all kinds, 
and in the value of building material, and the increased wealth of all 
classes, must raise very considerably the estimate of damage done. 

A remarkable instance of the process of decay of stone-work 
which goes on continually was brought forward at the recent Smoke- 
Abatement meeting at Grosvenor House. It appears that a moulding 
in the stone gallery inside the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral yielded 
two or three inches of a deposit, consisting chiefly of sulphate of lime, 
formed from the foul sulphurous London air, and containing 1 per 
cent. of soot. 

Sir Thiselton Dyer had the deposit which fell in February, 1891, 
on the greenhouses at Kew analysed, with the result of 42°5 per cent. 
of carbon, 4°8 of hydrocarbon, 4 of sulphuric acid, 0°8 of hydrochlori¢ 
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acid, 1*1 of ammonia, and 41°5 of mineral matter, chiefly silica and 
ferric oxide. The weight of deposit during this fog was 22 Ib. to 
the acre. Bushels of leaves fell from the trees in the great Palm 
House. 

The damage done to plant life at Kew alone must be considerable, 
and the struggle against it must be increasingly difficult to maintain. 
With the growth of urban communities round abont it, Kew Gardens 
will hardly survive unless the darkening of the air can soon be dealt 
with by some body as keen as the Thames Conservators, who defend 
the river from pollution even through remote tributaries. 

Fogs are not, I think, denser or darker than they were twenty or 
thirty years ago in London. Moderate fogs of the smoky kind are 
probably more frequent. With the extension of building over a large 
surrounding band of country in all directions, one class of fogs has 
certainly diminished. The damp fog of the country, which is 
favoured by hills, by the neighbourhood of the sea, and by pasture- 
land can rarely exist in central London. The trees of our squares 
and town gardens do not often rain down showers of moisture like 
those which in the country can be gathered from a misty air in a 
quantity sufficient to form pools by the roadside. I have invariably 
found the dampest fogs less dense within the metropolitan area. 
Any clearing of the sky, however, on such occasions, with increased ~ 
radiation and a rapid cooling of the lower stratum, gives occasion for 
the development of the urban variety. 

Fogs, so far as London is concerned, may be divided into four 
classes, in the order of their density and danger, beginning with the 
least pernicious : 

(1) Damp fog or mist, caused by a thick stratum of exceedingly 
moist air, with much cloud from the ground upwards to several 
hundred or usually over 1,000 feet. Dust particles not numerous, 
being filtered out by cloud-particles slowly descending from a height 
over a wide area. Radiation slight, or inappreciable owing to amount 
of cloud and vapour. Commonly a gentle breeze, sometimes nearly 
calm. Town clearer than country. 

(2) Damp fog or mist, dense in country, without much precipita- 
tion on trees, shallow, with blue sky visible beyond an altitude of a 
few hundred feet or less. This may be slight in London if the fall 
of temperature has not been great, if the ground be not greatly 
chilled, and if temperature tends to rise. If the fog extends only 
to a small height, if temperature tends to fall, and the ground 
has been much chilled, and if there is only a very light air or calm, 
it will be thick and dark in London, and the smoke may continue to 
add to the depth and density even during the increase of the sun’s 
power. In mid-winter, this fog is apt to grow during the daytime 
in town, though in the country it rapidly dissolves under the 
morning sun. 
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(3) Dense fog, dry—that is, without visible deposition of moisture 
on trees—extending usually some hundreds of feet (200 to 750) in 
height, with light air or calm, low temperature, following a very 
cold night in which radiation has greatly cooled the surface of the 
earth. If the sky be either cloudless or only lightly clouded with 
sprays of cirrus, or more commonly with cirro-cumulo-stratus or other 
unstable forms, this fog may be exceedingly dense in town and may 
last several days. Ii is anti-cyclonic in character, the lowest strata 
of air are much colder than the strata at 500 to 1,000 feet, the 
upper air is dry and clear, and radiation is very free. Every particle 
of water, and still more every particle of smoke on the upper level 
of the fog, actively radiates heat and precipitates thereby fresh 
vapour upon itself, while the slanting rays of the sun are incompetent 
to penetrate effectively the bank of absorbent matter and compensate 
this loss. Moreover, while in the country such a fog is often 
dissipated by the continual vaporisation of fog-particles here and 
there under sunshine, the smoke-particles of the town fog are 
permanent and incapable of removal except by descent or by the action 
of wind. The ‘dryness’ of such a fog depends on the number 
of points of deposition and the incomplete saturation of the air. 
The smallest fog-particles are not wetting, for they evaporate 
immediately on touching or before touching an object, unless that 
object is below the temperature of the air. If the fog be accompanied 
by hard frost, however, it often happens that, owing to radiation, 
trees accumulate a large quantity of rime, and in London this rime 
yields on melting a dark-coloured water. 

Fogs of this class are the most serious and most considerable in 
London, because they are the most frequent, the most widespread, 
and most persistent. Their approach can usually be foretold. 

(4) Occasionally, but seldom, after a very severe frost, when the 
ground has been chilled much below the freezing-point to several 
inches in depth, a southerly or other warm current spreads slowly over 
the country, displacing the cold air near the surface. The condensa- 
tion of this warmer, moister air, by a ground temperature twenty 
degrees below its own, produces fogs of the greatest intensity, but 
they are commonly local and unstable. They may reach only ten, 
or thirty, or fifty feet in height, and the smoke of chimneys escapes 
above them, so that they remain white, and the upper air in London 
remains fairly clear. During its prevalence this fog is the most 
dangerous to traffic, being the densest, but the least damaging to 
health. 

There are many other sub-varieties of fog, but all are made up 
from the conditions producing one or other of these four. The main 
cause of fog, apart from loss of surface-heat by radiation, is the 
mixture of winds or currents of different temperature, and fogs rarely 
occur during the prevalence of a uniform widespread current extend- 
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ing to a great height. Fog is, in fact, usually an indication of the 
existence in the neighbourhood of more than one current of wind. 
During the worst visitations any higher clouds seen will be found 
moving from a different direction from the wind below. If, then, on a 
winter evening the sky be nearly clear, the wind falling light, and high 
clouds moving from an opposite direction, with an anti-cyclonic 
distribution of pressure, and temperature falling to a low degree, we 
may reasonably expect dense fog on the following morning. If the 
wind be either more than gentle, or spread over a large area, with 
upper clouds moving from the same direction, and temperature fairly 
even and not falling fast, dense fog is very improbable. 

Overclouding or uniformity prevents the formation of fog, which 
is the product of radiation and disparity. 

The large addition of heated effluents of chimneys to the air, 
the lesser capacity of radiation from houses compared with grass, and 
the protective covering of smoky vapour during the evening and 
early morning, cause the temperature of the ground and lower strata 
of air over London to be considerably higher than the temperature 
in the surrounding country. This difference avails in many cases to 
prevent the moisture of the air and the density of the fog from 
attaining a high degree. 

As a consequence of the warmer temperature over the area of 
London, the dew-point of the smoky particles is not reached near the 
ground, the lower strata ascend with their fumes and gases, and 
vapour-deposition only comes into play at an elevation of several hun- 
dred feet, where cooling by contact and exposure has been sufficient, 
and there, with calm, a huge curtain of increasing blackness remains 
hung between earth and sky. The radiative capacity of carbon and 
tarry matter is very great; it cools quickly by exposure to a clear 
sky, and by continual cooling refrigerates the neighbouring air, 
from which vapour then condenses, and remains attached to the 
carbonaceous particles. Thus the dark cloud finds its equilibrium 
between the artificially heated area below and the abnormal stratum 
of maximum temperature which exists in calm anti-cyclones usually 
at about five or six hundred feet above the level of the plain. 

The size of London has in this way tended to relieve the city 
from many inconveniently thick fogs of the sort which used to 
trouble it in the middle of last century. They are not less dark, 
but are raised from the ground; they are impervious to sunshine, 
but no longer choke the groping visitor to these doleful shades. 
The gloom may be unpleasant, but it is at least visible. 

On the 19th of February last the south-western district of London, 
including St. James’s Park and Green Park, was covered during the 
afternoon from two till near six o’clock by a fog-cloud which 
excluded daylight. The darkness was greater than that of a starlit 
night without moonlight. No doubt the black pall covered a much 
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larger area than that mentioned. In the period December 9 to 
14, 1873, I took observations in passing through many parts of 
the town, and in the north-east district found on Sunday morning, 
December 14, a similar darkness without fog near the ground. In 
1873 the darkness was much noticed ; this year it was taken as an 
ordinary event, and, although the streets were not artificially lighted, 
there was no alarm or complaint. The predictions of the end of the 
world on these once rare visitations not having been fulfilled, they 
are now fitted as comfortably to the connotation of London as 
street-organs, foul pavements, and squalling cats. On the 10th of 
December, 1900, there was a moderate gloom during the whole 
morning in Paris, causing the shops to light their gas, and on the 
following day nearly all the newspapers described the phenomenon 
at length, or referred to it as alarming. 

The dark high fog is of course much less objectionable than the 
low fog of a less degree of darkness, It is well known that the 
dense ground fogs combined with smoke very considerably raise the 
mortality and sickness of large towns, while equally dense fogs in the 
country have no such effect. The coldest ground fog cannot rise ; in 
still weather it behaves almost like a pool of salt water under fresh 
water or oil ; the ground and the suspended particles continually reduce 
its warmth by radiation and contact, and the stratus or recumbent 
cloud consequently grows upward until it may reach a thickness of 
several hundred feet. Just above its upper surface the air is much 
warmer. I have found at Malvern and Haslemere a difference of 
six to ten degrees. In the country, when the sun rises it slowly 
overcomes the loss of heat of the cloud by celestial radiation, and 
even in the depth of winter often dissolves the whole of its watery 
constituents into invisible vapour. In the town, an immense out- 
pouring of thick smoke from a million newly lighted fires inhibits 
the evaporating action of the sun both by obstructing its nearly 
horizontal rays and by the retentive quality of the sooty matter. 
Looking from a height of 700 feet, the smoke of a tall chimney here 
and there may be seen rising just above the surface of the fog-cloud 
through which it has pushed its way, and then falling back into it 
and meandering like a slow river along the white stratum. There is 
no escape for the products of combustion, of respiration, and of 
organic effluvia. 

The following seems to be a possible condition, and worth con- 
sidering with a.view to prevention. Intense cold, like that of 
December 1873 or January 1880, prevails, with calm or varying 
currents, free radiation, and anti-cyclonic equilibrium. Fog in 
London extends to 100 feet above the ground. A very gentle move- 
ment from E. to W., or W. to E., transfers nearly the whole of the 
emitted contaminating matter in gathering amount to the district 
most to leeward. After lasting many hours, the carbon dioxide 
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reaches in some localities 20 in 10,000, smoke-particles are thick 
together and oppressive, so as to interfere with breathing, and organic 
impurities proportionately high. Would not a large percentage of 
persons, either with or without the presence of an epidemic malady, 
succumb to the prolonged supply of a respiratory diet so poisoned ? 

Experience concerning the cattle at Islington in 1873 and con- 
cerning the people of London in 1880 indicates that at any rate the 
killed might be many thousands, and the injured hundreds of 
thousands. 

London has very greatly extended the area of population and 
contamination since 1880. Apart, then, from the saving of 
3,000,000/. to 5,000,000/. a year by better arrangements for the 
combustion of fuel, there is the question of deliverance from a possible 
calamity. 

Immunity from dark fogs, from specially obstinate fogs, and 
from the dark and sunless obfuscation familiar to dwellers in our 
large towns, may be obtained by several distinct means, or by all of 
them together, applied respectively when and where convenient. 

Factories are enabled to consume their smoke, or, rather, to avoid 
producing appreciable smoke, by various ingenious appliances which 
need not be mentioned. Some factories have already saved by their 
use in a few years several thousand pounds. The continued emission 
of black smoke from any chimney except of a private house is now 
illegal in London. 

Smoke from kitchen-fires may be much diminished by the use of 
economical and properly constructed kitcheners or ranges, by careful 
stoking, and by the use of the least smoky coal broken to a con- 
venient size. Gas-ranges and ring-burners are also very convenient, 
and may even in some cases save expense where carefully attended. 
If the price of gas were largely reduced they would be very generally 
used, and would save much expense in servants’ time, cellar-room, 
cleanliness, chimney-sweeping, and the various effects of a dirty 
atmosphere. 

Public kitchens and restaurants, with arrangements for the 
supply of meals at private houses, will no doubt gradually increase in 
number and will economise coal and diminish the pollution of the 
air by many carelessly tended private ranges. 

Ordinary domestic fires admit of great improvement by the 
adoption of the proper economical principles for slow-burning, 
adequate but not excessive supply of air, forward sloping fire-backs, 
and reduced ‘size of chimney. Anthracite coal, gas, wood, and oil 
are practically smokeless, but all are too expensive to be commonly 
used. Gas-fires answer very well for sick-rooms and for small rooms 
only used for a short time, or where the sparing of service is impor- 
tant: Screens of thin glass fitted close to the frame of the fireplace, 
may be used in some cases with advantage, for though they arrest 
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and reflect some of the heat, they may be made to diminish greatly 
the current of air through the room and up the chimney. Coke 
may often be economically substituted for coal, and except on first 
lighting gives little smoke. For moderate-sized houses, where 
much coal is burnt, hot-water pipes to landings and to two or three 
rooms from the kitchen boiler may be economical as regards fuel 
and service; but in small houses, which are the majority, the saving 
of extra expense would depend on the number of fires previously 
kept going, and on the temperature required. Where only one 
fire is commonly kept alight, any extra heating appliance would 
clearly be used at an extra cost, but might be valuable for keeping 
rooms dry and healthy. 

In large houses and in new hotels an excellent system of heating 
by hot water is now much used, by which every room is maintained 
permanently at a comfortable temperature in the coldest weather. 
This has the great advantage of keeping the rooms in good 
condition and of allowing windows to be often open without too 
much chilling. The saving of expense in coal room, wear and tear, 
coal-scuttles, fire-irons, &c., sweeping, dusting, and service generally, 
and in the increased amenity which favours health and working- 
power must be very large. 

Systems of heating whole blocks of houses by steam are said to 
be much in use in the United States and Canada. Such a system, 
with three miles of pipes, has long been used for 200 houses in the 
town of Lockport. The steam is available for cooking-purposes. 
Probably steam-heating might well be used for rows of houses in 
London, and might be obtained at moderate rates in districts which 
desired large installations. But the mild spells which occupy so 
large a part of most of our winters make expensive common supplies 
generally superfluous for small houses, and we must continue to rely 
much on the separate coal or gas fire in each detached dwelling, with 
such improvements as may be effected for the sake of private and 
public economy. Flats and blocks ought certainly to be warmed by 
hot air, steam, or hot water, instead of the miserable ugly fireplaces 
still in vogue. 

The very large employment of electricity for lighting-purposes 
ought to have led before now to an important reduction in the price 
of gas, for, having cheap oil and electric light, we could do very well 
without it. In the future coal-gas will be supplied rather for heating 
than for lighting. The advantages of heating and cooking by 
gas in small houses are so agreeable to the consumer, and the 
purification of air is so vital an object for Londoners, that every possible 
facility should be given for a cheap domestic supply and for fixing the 
necessary appliances at a very low rental. If the gas-works were the 
property of the public, as in some of our great provincial towns, 
there would be no difficulty in supplying gas for heating cheaply and 
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with great economy tothe community. The indirect gain by the redue- 
tion of smoke, soot, darkness, and persistent fogs would be enormous, 
Public buildings and works of art would be saved from rapid decay. 
The municipal ownership of gas-works is really more important in 
some respects to a large town in this country than the ownership of 
the water-supply. The common use of gas for heating and for 
power would clear the streets of much heavy traffic which, in the 
conveyance of coal for long distances, now wears down the pave- 
ment and hinders circulation. It would diminish the blackening of 
all light-coloured internal and external objects ; it would improve the 
climate, and reduce housework. Each of these items represents a 
saving of hundreds of thousands of pounds. 

Parliament has given the gas companies a monopoly of supply ; 
it would certainly seem to have the right to abolish the monopoly on 
very moderate terms of purchase, or to insist on a large reduction in 
the price of gas for heating-purposes. Municipal ownership in other 
matters has been proved to be far more beneficial to the public than 
company ownership, however supervised and regulated. 

Meanwhile, improvements in the domestic modes of burning raw 
fuel might be enforced by some system of fines, and the law regulating 
the emission of black smoke might be extended to private houses. 

There would be some advantage in the preparation of forecasts of 
heavy fogs as of gales and storms. From a long series of investigations 
on the formation of thick haze and fog, I have come to the conclusion 
that in many cases it will be possible, from certain local as well as 
general symptoms, to predict, at least a few hours beforehand, the occur- 
rence of dangerous fogs. To state the governing conditions broadly : 
we may expect to be free from fog so long as (1) the lower and upper 
currents of the atmosphere move from the same or nearly the same 
direction, and (2) the wind moves uniformly from about the same 
direction within a radius of about 100 miles horizontally. On the 
other hand, we may expect dense fog in winter, or haze in summer, 
when, with copious radiation, clear or nearly clear sky, increasing 
cold and calm or a slight wind, the lower and upper currents or two 
lower currents, within a moderate distance of each other, move from 
opposite or greatly differing directions. The amount of haze or fog 
in these conditions, however, depends very largely on the difference 
of temperature of the two currents, and if they do not much differ 
there may be no fog. The worst fogs take place with the largest 
terrestrial radiation, the intimate mixture of two currents much 
differing in temperature, and prevailing calm or light airs. 

Observation of the movements of high clouds, and especially of 
cirrus and cirro-stratus, is thus of much use for the prediction of fogs, 
but in the London air during calm conditions these clouds can 
seldom be seen. Therefore some high ground in the neighbourhood 
should be chosen for the purposes of forecasting ; and if a small 
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balloon were to be sent up daily about 20,000 feet with a re- 
cording thermometer and hygrometer, valuable data would be 
obtained. At a height of 900 feet in Surrey there is often a 
slight breeze, with sunshine, while the low ground remains becalmed 
and foggy for a whole day. During the recent frosts in November, 
with heavy black fogs in London, the temperature at an altitude of 
900 feet was eight or ten degrees higher than on the low ground—not 
only during the brilliant sunshine of the daytime, but an hour before 
sunrise. Perfect calm is rare at this altitude. 

In some cases fog depends on merely local currents, and can 
hardly be foretold, but the conditions in which it is likely to occur 
are easily understood. P 

So long as a broad and deep uniform current, either dry or moist, 
blows over these islands, fog will not easily form; when breezes are 
slight, irregular, differing in temperature, and shallow, with excessive 
radiation from the surface of the earth, haze or fog will be found 
over the whole area to which they extend. 

Excessive moisture is not at all necessary, and is compatible with 
visibility ; on the contrary, the densest fogs take place when the 
whole upper and middle air is unusually dry and pervious to 
radiation. : 

Sea-fogs, which invade our coasts chiefly in summer, depend on 
large differences of temperature between land and sea. Hill fogs are, of 
course, clouds, and are commonly formed in quite different conditions 
from those which give rise to stratus, the basis of London fogs. 
They are refreshing to the benighted citizen, if he has not lost the 
capacity of breathing. 

There are, after all, compensations for removal from the brick 
wilderness by a centrifugal impulse depending upon causes which 
are mainly physical. For the future of the British race confinement 
to a vast town is as fatal as settlement in the tropics. 


Roi.o RvsseELL. 
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THE KITCHEN WAGGON 


It may be remembered that at an early period in the South African 
War it was commonly stated that if the troops would only take 
ordinary precautions and boil their drinking-water—an operation 
that seems so simple to the householder—much of the suffering and 
loss caused by the prevalence of enteric fever would be avoided. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that at one time no regiment left 
England for Africa whose officers had not a fixed resolve to drink 
nothing unboiled, and that it was only after some experience of 
campaigning that the practice was discontinued. 

The theory has lately been more forcibly revived, and a meeting, 
attended by several prominent medical men, has been held to discuss 
a proposition put forward by one of their number who, taking his 
stand upon these grounds, has suggested that if the proper precau- 
tions were taken by the authorities, enteric fever would not only be 
greatly reduced, but would be rendered so uncommon that anyone 
found to have contracted it would stand convicted of having broken 
regulations and acted in an unsoldierly and disgraceful manner. It 
is proposed that the reduction in the number of patients should be 
effected by compelling all ranks to drink boiled water, and in order 
that a sufficient supply may be available it is suggested that an 
organisation to be called the Royal Water Corps be formed and pro- 
vided with vessels capable of dealing with all the water that may be 
required for drinking-purposes, and fitted with special appliances 
not only for boiling, but for cooling the water within a short space of 
time. Under these conditions it is argued that those who drink only 
the water supplied by the Corps will escape the disease, whilst. those 
who contract it will in nearly every case be found upon examination 
to have brought it upon themselves by drinking unauthorised water. 
It is, of course, for the doctors to decide what benefits might be ex- 
pected from this experiment ; to what extent enteric fever is spread by 
water alone ; and what degree of immunity an army might obtain by 
resorting to this somewhat drastic measure. The military authorities 
have then to be consulted as to the possibility of its introduction, and 
it is only natural to believe that the increase in transport and addi- 
tion to the non-combatant strength will always weigh heavily against 
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the theoretical estimates of the possible decrease in sickness. The 
whole question is one which must be fought out between the doctors 
and the War Office ; but before the matter is decided it may be worth 
while to consider what means other nations are adopting to solve the 
same problem, and how far these means may be found to be applic- 
able to the British Army in South Africa. 

There can be no doubt that the proposed Water Corps, apart 
from the benefits which might attend its labours, would tend to 
hamper the movements and destroy the comfort of a force. The 
already cumbrous baggage train would be increased, and it would be 
difficult to compel the soldier to drink the unpalatable beverage 
which would be produced by the boiling method. Upon this point 
a few weeks’ experience on the veldt is worth a lifetime of theory. 
A stern and rigid discipline could doubtless enforce the habit ; but if 
we are to try the experiment in South Africa, a far more serious 
difficulty presents itself in the scarcity of fuel, and it is easy to see 
that when it is a question of uncooked food or unboiled water the 
case will not remain longin doubt. This will not be a rare occurrence, 
and a few days of unwholesome water will stultify the labours and 
discomforts of months. I have said that nearly every officers’ mess 
determined on leaving Cape Town to drink nothing unboiled. It 
may be conceded that a very small proportion of those who made 
this resolution realised how flat and disagreeable boiled water must 
be; but this was not the reason that the practice was abandoned. 
Despite many honest attempts, it was found in nearly every case that 
the fuel used for heating the water was urgently required by the 
cooks, and even when these were satisfied it was obvious that the 
very limited amount of wood that could be collected for the force 
would be wastefully reduced if it were used in this way. It is true 
that if brick fireplaces or ranges could have been used, far less fuel 
would have been burnt than was actually the case where food was 
cooked over a camp fire, but even so the supply of wood would have 
been hardly sufficient. No one is anxious to fall a victim to enteric. 
But the only known preventive was tried and found impossible, 
and in the vast majority of cases the attempt was early abandoned. 
It may well be that in other and more wooded countries, where fuel 
is abundant, no such difficulty would be found in working a Water 
Corps to the great advantage of those who could be induced to resist 
the temptation which an apparently wholesome well or stream 
presents to a thirsty man; but it certainly seems probable that in 
nearly all parts of the Cape and Orange River Colonies, and in much 
of the Transvaal, boiled water on the march means an uncooked 
dinner, and is not lightly to be undertaken. 

It will, of course, be objected that the South African War is not 
the only one in which we shall ever be engaged, and that scarcity of 
fuel is only a local consideration. But the discussion of the subject 
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has turned upon the feasibility of organising a Water Corps in South 
Africa, and if anything is to be done to decrease the losses from 
disease in war it appears more reasonable to make experiments at a 
time when we have large forces in the field than wait till they have 
returned to less trying conditions or embarked upon some future 
campaign under conditions that we cannot forecast. If it be con- 
ceded, as I think it must be by all who have had any experience of 
campaigning in the treeless uplands of the Orange River Colony, 
that, apart from al! other difficulties, it would be highly inconvenient 
to use fuel for otber than cooking-purposes, it still remains to be 
seen whether an improvement in the soldier’s surroundings which 
would secure him certain advantages that he now lacks, whilst 
actually economising fuel, would not go a long way towards decreasing 
the losses from enteric, dysentery, and other diseases. 

Situated in a country in which the scarcity of fuel can rarely 
become acute, and thus faced with a problem that is in this respect 
simpler than that with which the British Army is confronted, a great 
Continental military Power, which has given the subject long con- 
sideration, has come to the conclusion that the question of food is of 
as great importance as that of water, if not greater, and, instead 
of forming a Royal Water Corps, has revolutionised the methods of 
cooking in the field. Having had an opportunity of witnessing the 
grand manceuvres of the Russian Army during the month of August, 
I had exceptional facilities for observing the methods employed, and 
the result was so striking that it would at least appear worth while 
to consider the matter before the formation of a Water Corps is 
embarked upon or the whole subject is dismissed as unworthy of 
attention. Having experimented and considered the case in all its 
bearings, the Russian authorities have come to believe that a hungry 
man is far more liable to disease than is one who is well nourished, 
and that it is during periods of extreme exhaustion following on 
days of great exertion and little food that the influence of unhealthy 
surroundings, bad water, and poisoned dust are most deadly ; and until 
we have an opinion to the contrary it would seem that this, at least, 
appears to be a reasonable conclusion. They believe, in fact, that 
it is not only necessary to provide troops with food in its raw state, 
but that it must be available for distribution to the men under any 
conditions of day or night when required. 

Preserved or tinned rations, if eaten cold, fulfil these conditions, 
but if it were possible to give hot fresh meat with equal celerity an 
undoubted advantage would be gained. To cook meat, however, 
requires time, and even when bivouac is reached after the day’s 
march a considerable interval is necessary for the preparation of the 
dinner. Fires have to be lighted, often under adverse conditions 
of weather and circumstance, and it is only after a long and weary 
wait that the tired and hungry soldier obtains his evening meal. 
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During forced marches and after days of fighting it oust often 
happen that he goes unfed even when there remains sufficient food 
in camp to meet his needs, and in these ways the hardships that he 
has to bear are much increased. These are the conditions which 
the ingenuity of the Russian authorities has abolished by making it 
easy not only to cook with despatch and economy in camp, but to 
do so with equal ease and certainty on the march by the introduc- 
tion of a simple contrivance, which, for want of a better name, is 
known as the ‘kitchen waggon.’ The shapeand detail of the waggon 
are quite unimportant. The Russians have not yet decided upon 
their official pattern, and if adopted by the British Army a design 
suited to our needs would soon be evolved. The main idea is all 
that we need consider, and experience and experiment would soon 
decide the size and details. A large metal boiler is fastened upon 
the axle of a light waggon. The top of the boiler, which opens on 
hinges, is closed by screws and provided with a safety-valve. Below 
the vessel there is an iron fireplace or grate, and a metal chimney 
carries off the smoke. The two-wheeled carriage on which the 
boiler is fixed is provided with a light trail and limbered like a gun, 
the driver’s seat upon the limber being hollow to carry fuel or supplies. 
The appearance of the whole is like a gun-carriage, but the boiler 
is substituted for the gun. During the manceuvres the troops moved 
off daily at an early hour, and the men in charge of the waggons 
filled them with water, put in meat and vegetables, and laid wood 
in the grate before taking their places for the march. About two 
hours before camp was reached the fires in the waggons were lighted 
and the food began to cook, so that immediately the men fell out a 
hot dinner of meat and vegetables and a cupful of hot broth was ready 
for everyone. If an exceptionally long march had been ordered this 
process was repeated twice in the day. A hot luncheon may be re- 
garded as an unnecessary luxury, but that troops should be able to 
eat a good dinner immediately upon their arrival in camp under any 
conditions of weather, and should thus be able to attend to their 
duties or go to their rest without a weary wait for badly wanted food, 
appears less of a luxury than a medical necessity, and has only not 
been regarded in that light because it has hitherto appeared a con- 
dition so utopian as to be practically impossible. No one who has 
seen the incalculable increase in the comfort of the troops which 
this apparently insignificant change involves can fail to hope that 
the experiment may be tried in the British Army. 

A comparison between the health of an army employed in man- 
ceuvres and an army exposed to all the insanitary conditions of war 
must always be almost as misleading as the deductions drawn from 
the military methods of even the most realistic mimic warfare are 
likely to be in forecasting the result of a European conflict. 
But the fact that the manceuvres near St. Petersburg were conducted 
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over a stretch of country considerably longer than the distance 
between London and York shows that the troops engaged were not 
coddled ; and the variations in temperature, ranging from burning heat 
to cold and rainy weather, were such as might easily have caused a 
fairly high percentage of sick. The Russians contend (and it is 
difficult to discredit the statement) that the use of the kitchen 
waggon has almost emptied their hospitals, and that many of the 
ailments from which the soldiers suffered as a result of exposure and 
fatigue have almost disappeared under the new régime. It must be 
understood that the adoption of the kitchen waggon does not mesn 
a clear increase in the baggage-train, but only a slight addition of 
weight and a redistribution of the rations carried in the transpor‘. 
The waggon will go wherever a gun can be drawn, and the pace at 
which it moves makes no material difference to the cooking ; whilst 
the fact that the fire burns in an iron grate instead of upon the ground 
effects a great economy in fuel. The improvement in the general 
health of a force using this contrivance can only be judged by experi- 
ment, and as the small mobile columns now employed in South Africa 
would only require a very few waggons per column, this experiment 
could now be made at very smallexpense. Even if experience proved 
that the losses from disease were not diminished, there can be no 
doubt that the period during which the waggons were on trial would 
be one of great increase in comfort to the troops, and that all ranks 
would co-operate in an experiment that decreased the hardships of 
the soldier ; so that, even if the doctors were not satisfied that the 
percentage of sickness was reduced, I cannot help believing that the 
British Army would appreciate the advantages of a system on which 
the Russian soldier is enthusiastic. And if it were found that not 
only was the waggon convenient and useful in the field, but that the 
Russians are right in believing that hunger and exhaustion are the 
conditions which tend to spread disease, we should have obtained an 
excellent article of equipment which when once tried would be found 
too invaluable to be abandoned. It is rumoured that several Con- 
tinental armies whose representatives observed the working of the 
kitchen waggon during the march of the allies on Pekin are about to 
adopt it, and it seems a pity that no steps have been taken by the 
British authorities to put the contrivance into experimental use in 
war. 
H. Somers SoMERSET. 
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Most of us have lately seen a map which shows by dots the number 
of copies of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ sold in England, with 
their local distribution. Let us call each dot a family able to 
appreciate and pay for a costly intellectual luxury. The whole will 
then represent a percentage taken at random upon the entire number 
of such families, which may be called, fairly enough, the plums in our 
national pudding. As its general quality must depend in large 
measure upon the thoroughness with which the enriching ingredients 
are compounded with the plain dough, it is easy to see that the map 
may have an interest beyond its original purpose. For the purpose 
of my argument I will assume that the same influences which have 
determined the position of these families would operate similarly 
upon the whole of the independent class in England, down to the 
level at which the term ‘ gentility’ ceases to be applied, and that the 
map may be taken as giving a rough idea of the distribution of 
the whole. 

We must not, of course, expect to find the dots sown with the 
regularity of corn, so many to each square inch. Each wealth- 
producing centre is naturally the nucleus of a nebula. But the map 
is also blurred with masses which bear no rational proportion to the 
population of the parts where they occur. The dots seem naturally 
confluent. Astronomers say that all matter must ultimately coalesce. 
A similar destiny appears to await our well-to-do families. The 
coast-line from Weymouth to Margate is already almost a continuous 
ant-hill. Bath, Bournemouth, Brighton, all represent clusters of 
sheer plums and imply corresponding wastes of flour and water. 
It is no exaggeration to say that three-quarters of the vast congeries 
<rowded round the west and south-west of London have only a 
voluntary attachment to their centre, and that South Kensington by 
itself represents hundreds of square miles from which the fertilising 
elements of wealth and culture have been extracted. These 
elements, all England over, are steadily drifting into what we mzcy 
fairly call ‘ pleasure cities.’ 

Every movement has its cry. The slogan of this was originally 
‘Health.’ Gout and consumption drove the well-to-do to ‘ watering- 
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places.’ Amusement came shyly in as an alleviation to enforced exile. 
By-and-by it began to attract on its own account. Pleasure found 
a place, on the posters, with Business, in small letters, lower down. A 
good deal was done in the way of marrying and giving ir marriage. 
Resident populations grew up, but they were for a long time 
composed entirely of exceptional cases. Every new settler had to 
produce an individual justification for what was prima facie a 
desertion of duty. A professedly leisured class was then hardly 
recognised. Education was much invoked. ‘The girls’ could get 
advantages at Cheltenham. The necessity of retrenchment spread a 
threadbare mantle over many shirkers. That ‘the girls’ must have 
advantages and that the family position must be kept up if the 
family stayed in their old home were postulates not to be challenged 
without offence. As newcomers multiplied, excuses were taken for 
granted. People go nowadays to live at Clifton or South Kensington 
simply and frankly because rirep pniorn Biot) wédec avOpwrroow. 
The consequence is that all over rural England village manor- 
houses of the smaller sort are occupied by farmers or land agents, 
while the people who used to, and ought to, inhabit them are 
pursuing amusement in the only places where they are now capable 
of finding it—that is, where they are in sufficient numbers to call 
themselves ‘ Society.’ 

The history of the change of habits which made the impulse to 
this desertion of duty almost irresistible may be worth tracing. 

In pre-macadamite days villages were almost islands. Their in- 
habitants, rich or poor, were ‘companions of a cave.’ Class dis- 
tinctions interfered but little with familiar intercourse. The art of 
conversation (in the wider sense of the word) with their social 
inferiors was one in which gentlefolk had necessarily to be proficient. 
The village came in for an amount of attention from ‘the house’ 
that would now seem absurd. Every poor woman had a right to 
‘Madam’s’ ear. Crabbe’s poems were bought by half the squires in 
England because tales of village life had a genuine relish for their 
ears. Ladies were then able to understand the rude speech and 
rader habits of thought of the poor they lived among enough to 
follow their disjointed narratives with comprehension and interest. 
The Scriptural charity, so conveniently contemned in the present 
day, the feeding the hungry and clothing the naked and visiting 
the sick and sorrowful, made up nine-tenths of the religion of the 
country gentry. It was in ‘the house’ that the conscience of the 
little community was supposed to reside. The squire might be 
rough and dominant, but it was felt that with him noblesse oblige 
was a more potent consideration than the balance of profit. His 
presence in their midst gave the cottagers a sense of security they 
have now wholly lost. ‘The grand old name of gentleman’ was 
then a word of power. It is still sometimes appealed to much as a 
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Kanaka in one of the floating hells of trade might invoke a dis- 
credited fetish of his pagan forefathers. ‘If you was a gentleman 
you wouldn’t ’a’ done it,’ says the labourer to the great farmer who 
possesses in abundance all! the outward and visible signs of gentility. 
The great man is justly indignant. Gentleman! he is a gentleman. 
Does he not dine late? Do not his wife’s dresses come from London ? 
The old meaning of the word lingers in the labourer’s mind. For 
the master its connotation is lost. 

The social severance of the rural gentry from the labouring poor 
was the result of the improvement of roads and multiplication of 
books which marked the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
The company of equals was easier to come by, and imaginative 
reading began to steal away the interest which the perpetual drama 
of the village had formerly absorbed. The outer and the inner life 
became alike exclusive. Gentlefolk no longer talked with the poor, 
they talked to them. Intercourse still continued and still retained 
its kindly character. But in the course of a half-century the rich 
had made an enormous advance in the culture that intensifies social 
enjoyment. The poor had stayed, have stayed almost exactly where 
they were. The two classes had ceased to find pleasure in each 
other’s company. Speaking largely, the gentry had come to feel 
that all that gave savour to life was the fraction of it spent with 
companions of their own social level. This was the reason that 
when in later years the fall of rents, by reducing the amount that 
landowners could spend in ‘seeing company,’ again contracted 
neighbourhoods, the isolation of country families was more complete 
and less tolerable than in earlier times. The bicycle might have 
saved the situation, but the day of the wheel had not yet dawned, 
and when its dusty and perspiring delights at length revealed them- 
selves to mankind, the lords of the land were already in full retreat. 
It was the old story of the Peau de Chagrin. The magic skin 
which represented the pleasurableness of existence had shrunk 
alarmingly. How could it be stretched? Satan, as usual, was 
ready with a suggestion. Prices had again gone up. The squires 
tried to appropriate the additional value of what was grown on their 
land. They raised the rents. The farmers had to pay, but they 
recouped themselves by lowering wages. Six shillings a week was a 
usual labourer’s wage. Men in full work lived on barley bread. 
Ploughboys would fight in the field for a bit of bacon rind dropped 
by a careless carter, and mothers of families thought themselves 
lucky if they had a stolen swede to boil in the pot for the family 
supper. Then came the Labourers’ Union, that despairing protest 
of men ground between the upper and the nether millstones of high 
prices and low wages against a state of things which gentry, farmers, 
and parsons concurred in regarding as lawful and right. The simple 
fact was that the lust for that particular form of enjoyment we call 
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‘Society,’ with its costly concomitants, which had invaded the upper 
classes, could only be gratified in the country by a personal ex- 
penditure which the land was utterly unable to meet while continu- 
ing to maintain the farmers in the abundant comfort they demanded 
as a right, and also to give anything remotely approaching the 
decencies of existence to the labouring poor. The tension was 
relieved by the withdrawal of many of the smaller country gentry, 
who left their duties behind them to be looked after by anyone who 
chose, much as the ordinary Jondon householder leaves his cats 
when he goes down for a month to the seaside. 

Let us leave the deserting squires to the enjoyment of such good 
things as the god of shirkers has provided for them that love him, 
the golf and the club and the esplanade, and the constant exchange 
of opinions on foreign policy with others of their sort. Their sons 
people the professions, their daughters dabble in art, dress like 
fashion-plates, and whizz about upon wheels in the insatiable craving 
for companionship. All is very well with them. But how is it with 
the villagers? Is it possible that the present steady efflux of 
labourers is due to a change in their position resulting from 
the absence of a class necessary to the equilibrium of rural life ? 
Are they leaving the land because so many of the smaller gentry have 
left it already ? 

Most practical men will say, No. According to them, the substi- 
tution of the large farmer for the small squire has shown itself to 
be for the advantage of the cottagers. Put your finger, they say, 
upon any single point in which the Jabourer has suffered from, or 
even since, the departure of the family of very ordinary people who 
lived some thirty or forty years ago in the Court or the Grange now 
occupied by Mr. Bishop, the agent, or Mr. Gorgibus, the great 
farmer. Any salutary influence they might once have possessed had 
long disappeared. Their charities, their gifts of food and money and 
clothing, only sapped the self-reliance and self-respect which better 
wages and the exercise of political rights were naturally producing 
in the labouring class. Their presence was a clog upon the healthy 
development of the new social life which was springing up under a 
more rational régime. The country labourer is no worse off now 
than he has always been : there are, indeed, strong grounds for saying 
that he is better off than he has ever been. The healthfulness of 
the conditions under which he lives is shown by his longevity, his 
wages are better than they were, his housing not worse, his food 
cheaper and more varied, his hours of work shorter. Moral and 
intellectual requirements are provided for by churches, free schools, 
and reading-rooms. The Local Government Act has given him the 
power of controlling the public affairs of his parish. This general 
improvement has opened the eyes of the younger men to the exist- 
ence of still higher individual possibilities. They leave the villages 
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to seek their fortunes in the world. The impulse is one common to 
most healthy and well-fed young men of the English race. If our 
practical man is a farmer and a churchwarden, he will probably add 
sotto voce, ‘ Jehu waxed fat and kicked.’ 

The case so put is a strong one, all the stronger because the 
facts it rests upon are intelligible at a glance. But man does not 
live by bread alone. His well-being is affected by things quite 
imperceptible to superficial observation. Let me give an illustration. 
Horse-copers used to disguise an obscure disease in a horse’s foot by 
severing the nerve connecting the foot with the horse. Pain and 
lameness ceased, the animal was apparently sound. But by-and-by 
the hoof sloughed off. It was through the smaller resident gentry 
that vital connection was kept up between England and the rural 
poor. The solidarité of the village with the whole social system has 
been compromised by their partial withdrawal. Its labouring 
inhabitants are ‘out caste,’ debarred by their position from any 
intercourse with the only superior class with which they usually 
come in contact, in which their degradation is not a recognised fact. 

Nothing can seem more absurd, nothing is more bitterly true. 
Let me explain the situation as I see it. 

Within the last generation or sé a great class promotion has 
taken place in rural England, but it is one in which the rural poor 
have not had a part. The farmers have gone up, and the poor have 
stayed where they were. Miss Beitham Edwards, herself once a 
farmer and come of farming folk, has recently called attention to the 
remarkable change in their style of living within her own memory. 
The fact is one of common notoriety. ‘They live like gentlefolk,’ 
is the way the poor put it. This is, of course, their own concern. 
But in adopting the habits of the disappearing gentry they considered 
themselves to have also stepped into their position in the social 
scale, thus leaving the actual tillers of the soil behind and below 
them at the whole interval of a missing class. 

Social ambition is so universal that to condemn it is to waste 
words. Success in agricultural pursuits is as legitimate a means of 
rising as any other, and the ladder of ascent may be planted on a 
farm exactly as well as on a factory. Individual climbers are 
speedily indistinguishable among the class to which they have raised 
themselves. Each rung has brought its lesson. So it is with the 
man who rises through the ranks to a commission. But it is differ- 
ent when promotions are sudden and comprehensive. Class charac- 
teristics have to be assumed in a hurry, and the most obvious are the 
first laid hold of. Essentials can wait. Aristocratic hauteur and 
exclusiveness are at the same time an assertion of position and a 
buckler against inconsiderate familiarity. They are easily put on, 
and they fit at once. The consequence is that there is probably no 
one in the world whose bearing to his inferiors is so lofty as that of 
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the modern farmer. His intercourse with the drudges of the field is 
limited to curt orders or conclusive remarks. ‘Talking it over,’ that 
sovereign salve for the irritation that springs from imperfect com- 
prehension, is a thing of the past. It requires fine tact to be 
habitually brusque without being occasionally brutal. ‘ Your wife’s 
away, isn’t she?’ asks a master. ‘No, sir. She’s been sick abed 
for the last month.’ ‘H’m! Nothing imfectious, I hope.’ ‘ Have 
you had a ba-aby, Mrs. Hack? I didn’t know you had a ba-aby,’ 
drawls a great lady of this class to a labourer’s wife who is nursing 
a six weeks old child at the door of her cottage not fifty yards from 
‘The Hall.’ There was nothing strange in her ignorance. No ser- 
vant would have thought of mentioning a matter so utterly alien to 
genteel interest as a birth in a labourer’s cottage. Personal neigh- 
bourly intercourse there is none. A cutting remark may draw tears ; 
it is never openly resented. A perfectly respectable woman, a wife 
and a mother, had to appear before a village magnate sitting in 
some official capacity. She gave her name. ‘Smith? Smith? 
Don’t know you. Husband's name?’ ‘ Jabez, sir. ‘Oh! I know. 
And a nice lottoo!’ ‘He had no right to say it,’ she said afterwards. 
‘ What had we done?’ Of course he had no right. He might have 
had an excuse. He might have been mad, or drunk. He was 
neither. He was only a great farmer speaking to a labourer’s wife. 

The change has been sudden. Balls, dinner-parties, garden- 
parties, ‘Society,’ all these words are of comparatively recent impor- 
tation into the agricultural vocabulary. Theyare lived upto. Dress 
keeps pace with the occasions for displaying it. The sedulous care 
of the hands, the eternal gloves, the religious insistence upon 
minutiz of delicacy which makes in a farmhouse the omission of 
a salver in a maid’s handing a letter matter for outraged indignation 
—all these trifles give an idea of the gap between two grades that 
originally formed a continuous incline. ‘She’ve served me with a 
pound of bacon,’ was the comment upon a grande dame alighting 
from her carriage, ‘and she won’t put her foot to ground now 
without a bit of carpet to set it on!’ I think this was au 
exaggeration. I did not see the carpet, which was probably only 
immaterially present. But rises are certainly of startling rapidity. 
The ranks of the many-acred are largely recruited from the trading 
class, the grocers of large villages, the butchers of country towns, 
whose thorough practical acquaintance with rural matters justifies 
the transference of their accumulated gains to the land, which tempts 
them with the promise of a distinct and immediate social elevation. 
They assume the tone of their new society with little difficulty. 
Money disarms criticism, manners are easily acquired, and the 
general standard of the class they enter is much the same as that of 
the class they leave. The caustic remark I have quoted was truth 
in pictorial form. 
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There are things that England has not courage enough to look 
squarely in the face. The village questionisone. Weare all agreed 
in thinking that as the vigour of our urban populations is only kept 
up by the continuous infusion of country blood, the condition of 
the village breeding-grounds is of bigh importance. The young 
stock should be born, bred, and reared under the healthiest conditions 
possible, moral as well as physical. We hear constantly that the 
growth of hooliganism in great towns constitutes a serious menace 
to society. Does the surplus population of the country which flows 
constantly into the slums carry with it such a prepossession in favour 
of order and constituted authority as may justify us in regarding it 
as a continuous reinforcement to good ? 

The dominating influence in our villages is that of the great 
farmers. Are they, as a class, fit depositaries of a national trust 
upon which so much depends ? 

The proverb ‘Give a dog a bad name,’ &c., stands good inverted. 
We are all naturally inclined to associate the words ‘ British farmer’ 
with a group of eminently British virtues, honesty at their head. 
But standards of conduct differ with classes. Noblesse oblige is 
different from ‘ professional honour, which again owns restrictions 
unknown to‘ commercial morality.’ ‘Agricultural honesty ’ probably 
satisfies the agricultural conscience, but we should be wrong in 
unreservedly identifying it with the honesty of common parlance. 

Nothing is more remarkable in English village life than the 
completeness with which the employers have lost the confidence of 
the men. 

I have never asked a labourer what he thought of his master. 
To do so would defeat the object of the inquiry. But obiter dicta 
carry conviction. Mine is that the belief that right is never done 
for righteousness’ sake underlies the whole relation of the peasant to 
the farmer. Here is a scrap of dialogue repeated with grim humour 
as having passed between two aged men, one a farmer ‘ universally 
respected’ in his class, the other a decayed labourer to whom 
circumstances had given his franc parler. They were at odds about 
something. ‘John,’ said the vir pieate gravis, ‘I only wish to do 
what is right.’ ‘ Well,’ replied the son of the soil, ‘ I’ve knowed ee now 
going on sixty year, and if you be a-going to do what’s right now, 
it'll be the fust time as I ever knowed it of ee, and the fust time as 
Lever heerd it of ee.” A Conservative M.P. said last year in the 
House of Commons that the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 was of 
no use in villages, because the only available witnesses were the 
sufferer’s fellow-workmen, and they would not give evidence against 
their master. The implication of course was that the ‘honest 
farmer’ would make them repent of speaking the honest truth. 

The simple fact is that the conception of conduct of the class in 
general is lower than it was in their less pretentious days. The 
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temptations to sharp practice are greater because ‘Society’ is 
insatiable in its demands upon the pocket. Some extra gain must 
be made out of every transaction, however, small. ‘ What’s your 
bill?’ said a wealthy agriculturist to a struggling labourer who had 
undertaken ‘a job.’ ‘Ah! two pounds two and a penny. Receipt 
it.’ The man did so. ‘Here you are,’ handing him a couple 
of sovereigns. ‘ You make me a present of the change.’ Nothing 
embitters life like the consciousness of being taken small advan- 
tage of at every turn or corner, and this consciousness is perpetually 
present with the rural poor. In order to keep up his present 
style of living, the farmer must pinch. And the person he pinches 
is the labourer. 

Physique is not a bad test of morale. Go into any market and 
note the vast bulk of the farmers who attend it. The other day at 
an agricultural show at Cardiff twenty-three failed to pass an ordinary 
turnstile. Are the habits of life that induce this habit of body 
compatible with serious work, or with the moral tone befitting men 
to whom a great national interest is committed? Some years ago 
an article from the pen of a farmer at the Cape appeared in a leading 
English magazine. He contrasted, hour by hour and day by day, the 
life of a great agriculturist in South Africa with that of his British 
compeer, and heaped unmitigated scorn upon the sloth and self- 
indulgence of the latter. Prejudice! well, watch the life of one. 
He dawdles a little in the saddle over his farm, attends a market or 
two in the week, shoots a little, hunts now and then, goes to town 
pretty often, takes his wife occasionally to the seaside. It is a 
pleasant and harmless existence. But when we add heavy eating 
and constant moderate drinking, and remember that beyond the 
mere keeping of accounts, chaffering at market, and directing routine 
work, intellectual exertion there is none whatever in his life, we are 
driven to believe that the whole man is materialised, that the higher 
issues of life are non-existent for him. Facts seem to bear out this 
belief. No class produces so few men of eminence as this. Crofters 
and ‘statesmen,’ small yeomen and working farmers, have been 
honourably represented by sons of distinction in every department of 
English intellectual and practical life. Where are the sons of the 
great farmers in the race? Not placed. 

It is from men like these that village lads draw their ideas of the 
whole social fabric. It is to them an association of the rich, strong 
enough to compel the submission of the poor. They learn early 
that a cow and a labourer supply milk and labour to a master whose 
object is to incur no more expense in their keep than will prevent 
the supply of milk, or of labour, from falling off, and who, when one 
or the other animal gives out, will see it go to the butcher or the 
workhouse with equal serenity. Poverty in the country is constantly 
embittered by a sense of caste inferiority, his power of inflicting 
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which is to the wealthy employer a perpetual certificate of higher caste. 
The social depression of the cottager is the measure of the social 
elevation of the pseudo-squire. ‘ As long as a man stays on the land 
he can’t call his soul his own,’ is an expression often heard among the 
poor, Authority is identified in the mind of the young peasant 
with the d8pis of his employer. Wherever he goes his sympathies 
will ever be on the side of lawlessness, because law has always 
appeared to him as the power that supports oppression. 

The desertion of the country by the smaller gentry has removed 
an influence that held this #Spis in check. Wherever a village 
contains a sprinkling of independent residents the condition of the 
labouring class is better. They have more manly virtues, fewer 
servile vices. Publicity isan egis under which manhood thrives. This 
is part of the secret of the great employer’s aversion to what he calls 
‘little men,’ peasants who do not depend upon wages. They form a 
public opinion before which he is perfectly aware that his conduct and 
character are arraigned. Resident gentlefolk did more. They had 
the power of inflicting social punishment for offences no law could 
touch. A dirty action got round to ‘the house,’ and the offender 
found himself put in the corner in a way perfectly intelligible to his 
dependents as well as to himself. In most villages he is now irre- 
sponsible. Great farmers take no account of each other’s dealings 
with the poor, except by uniting against any individual who may 
raise wages without the concurrence of the rest. For one farmer 
toexpress by word or manner any opinion whatever as to another’s 
treatment of his men would be a grave infraction of agricultural 
etiquette. 

It is a pity that the ideals of the middle class have changed. It 
is not so long ago that it was the dream of an active man’s life to 
spend the evening of his days in the country. He looks upon it now 
as the worst of exiles. Take the sons of the country clergy. Most of 
them embrace some active career. How many of those who realise 
a small competence return tospend it in the country? Perhaps one 
in a hundred. Look at the army and navy. Retired officers used 
to be familiar figures in our villages. Watering-places have swallowed 
them up. What becomes of the well-pensioned officials, a cultivated 
and superior class, whom India is perpetually returning in the prime 
of useful life to England? They drift together in places like South 
Kensington or Cheltenham. Their culture produces no crop and 
their superiority elevates nothing. And all the while rural England 
is perishing for the want of men like these, men capable of illumi- 
nating with: unselfishness and lofty purpose the night of brutal 
materialism that has fallen like a pall upon our country villages. 
But they cannot face the sacrifice. They have always lived in the 
atmosphere of a single class, and they cannot draw breath outside it. 
The leaven refuses the coarse contact of the dough. The streams 
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that should fertilise society at large are lost, just when their diffusion 
should be widest, in the central quicksand of Gentility. 

I have said nothing of the country clergy. They are mostly 
what it is impossible that they should not mostly be. Take a man 
who has chosen the Church as a profession because he feels himself 
unequal to the rough jostle of the world. Put him down, utterly 
unsupported, in a village where his suceess depends entirely upon 
the goodwill of the junta of farmers who rule the parish. Nine 
times out of ten he becomes their man. And what becomes of the 
parish? This. Dissent decays. Everybody goes to church. The 
Sacrament is well attended. The choir includes all the young men. 
The churchwardens are the wealthiest men in the place. The admir- 
able condition of the church makes a favourable impression upon 
archdeacons and rural deans. It is a model parish. But the publics 
drive a roaring trade. Drink rages among the women even more 
than among the men. Children are its foredoomed victims. School- 
ing is powerless against example. Everyone knows that the man who 
receives the Sacrament on Sunday may have been drunk on Saturday 
night, that he swears habitually like a trooper, and that the money 
that should keep wife and children decent goes to some sneaking 
scoundrel who bets on commission. To talk of ‘an honest day’s 
work’ is to be archaic indeed. Shirking is systematised. Dis- 
honesty inflicts no social stigma. The village leads a double life, and 
the rising generation at least sees no incongruity whatever in the 
fact. It is impossible to gauge the extent to which the moral sense 
of English rustics has been blunted by this hideous duplicity. Asa 
class they have been treated like pariahs, and like all outcasts they 
have developed an esoteric code of morals with which the school and 
the Church have nothing whatever todo. Nor have they the shadow 
of a belief left that the conduct of ‘ their betters’ is guided by higher 
considerations than their own. Religion and Life are different things. 
The position was neatly summed up lately in a short dialogue between 
a master and a labourer who was leaving because, according to him, 
he had not been treated with ‘common Christianity.’ ‘Christianity!’ 
quoth the master indignant. ‘Christianity! What has Christianity 
to do with it? If you want Christianity, there’s the Church for 
you!’ A few of the elder labourers still take a personal pride in their 
work, in their honesty, and in their conduct. But they have no 
influence with the rest. The stream is too. strong to be curbed. 
They are survivals of a state of things which has passed away, and 
few indeed will be their successors. 

And no one realises whither the stream is going. The parson 
has perhaps a vague idea that all is not well. He falls to work with 
oil and rag upon the soul-saving machine of which he is the engineer. 
All the parts work admirably. He is satisfied. The great people 
who come down for the shooting get their bows and their curtseys 
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and compare the English peasant favourably with the Norman churl 
or the German boor they may have met in their travels. The in- 
frequent families of middle-class people who live in the country take 
their opinions en bloc from the parson. But the country clergy are 
supporters of a state of things under which the Church thrives. 
‘Camarinam ne moveas’ is the motto of the profession. 

‘ Alas, poor Yorick!’ Had we but in the Church a few men of 
that unpopular type who, hearing of ‘a pitiful or an ungenerous 
proceeding,’ would say without more ado, ‘The man was a dirty 
fellow,’ there might still be a village reaction in favour of truth and 
honesty and manliness. But what could such a one do alone, and 
where are the men who should back him? They form the genteel 
society of watering-places and pleasure-cities. 

D. C. PEDDER. 
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It is a far cry from Washington to Chesterfield ; yet the capital of 
the United States and the little Derbyshire town, with its grim 
setting of colliery chimneys, have something in common. Each has 
been the scene, since I last wrote, of political demonstrations upon 
which the eyes of the world have been fixed. At Washington, Mr. 
Roosevelt has issued his first Presidential message—a document 
expected with no common eagerness and anxiety. At Chestertield, 
Lord Rosebery has signalised—or, to speak more correctly, signified 
—his return to active political life by a speech for which the public, 
not only in this country, but throughout the civilised world, waited 
with an anxious curiosity that may fairly be described as unprece- 
dented. That speech, when it was delivered, became at once the 
dominant factor of the hour, and among all the political events of 
the past month it is unquestionably the most remarkable. 

It is a week now since I heard Lord Rosebery speak in the railway- 
shed at Chesterfield to the assembled company of Derbyshire Liberals, 
but there is as yet hardly any sign of the abatement of the public 
interest aroused by his epoch-making utterance. We were told, before 
Lord Rosebery spoke, that the Chesterfield meeting had been ‘ well 
advertised,’ and that the ex-Premier’s return to the political platform 
had been ‘boomed’ with equal spirit and adroitness. I speak of 
what I know when I say that this idea was wholly fallacious. The 
arrangements for the Chesterfield meeting were in the hands of a 
simple local committee, who were chiefly anxious to make the gather- 
ing @ success as one representative of Derbyshire Liberalism, and 
who had no thought of courting the attention of the outside world. 
It was the world which came to them, not they who went out into 
the world in search of support. This was so empathically the case 
that I believe I am correct in saying that, with one exception, the 
only persons invited to the meeting were the Liberal M.P.s for 
Derbyshire. It was the name of Lord Rosebery, and that alone, 
which caused the excitement that prevailed as the date fixed for 
the meeting approached. 

A month earlier I had read in the newspapers of New York the 
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announcement that he had accepted the Chesterfield invitation, and 
I had seen the comments of American politicians upon the fact. In 
this country for more than a week before the meeting took place 
little besides was talked of in political circles; but there was no 
‘booming’ of the event by ingenious advertising. For that I can 
vouch absolutely. The mere announcement that Lord Rosebery was 
going to make a serious political speech on a given date was 
sufficient to set everybody talking, and to urge the pens of scores of 
ready writers to speculate upon what it was that he might have to 
say. It was curious to think that all this excitement and curiosity 
—all this fuss, as Lord Rosebery himself tersely described it— 
was caused by the impending return to the political arena of one 
who, it had been often declared, had missed his chances, and, by his 
silence and inaction, lost the hold which he had once had upon the 
Liberal Party and the British public. Many times during the past 
year the press has testified to its belief that Lord Rosebery, having 
exhausted the patience of an impatient world, had brought the 
penalty of his offence upon his own head in the shape of popular 
indifference to his opinions and his movements. It was a startling 
awakening from this dream which the politicians of England ex- 
perienced when the announcement of the Chesterfield meeting was 
made. From every political circle in this country, from every 
capital in Europe, from our colonies and the United States, even from 
the remnant of the exiled Boer Government in Holland, emanated 
proofs of the anxiety and interest with which Lord Rosebery’s 
utterances were awaited. Yet sapient journalists, in their desire to 
explain a state of things almost without precedent, leapt to the con- 
clusion that it was all a case of clever advertisement, and that some 
political Barnum, who had somehow or other managed to conceal his 
existence up to that moment in the thin ranks of Lord Rosebery’s 
personal adherents, was the creator of this world-wide interest and 
anticipation! The delusion is one that ought to be recorded, if 
only as proof of the kind of intelligence which dominates no 
small section of the press. 

The fact was that during all those months and years in which 
Lord Rosebery, like Brer Rabbit, ‘lay low’—though not low enough 
to escape being the target for a thousand malicious shafts—his 
personality was one of the great factors in the public life of our 
country. Men intrigued against him with never-ending fertility 
of resource. Some intrigued for him, most certainly without his 
approval, and probably without his knowledge. Other friends of his, 
who had no passion for intrigue, assailed him with almost daily 
appeals to bestir himself, to recant his resignation speech in 
1896, and to plunge again into the seething cauldron of party 
politics. And when he gave no heed to these appeals, not a few fell 
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indifference to his opinions and his movements. It was a startling 
awakening from this dream which the politicians of England ex- 
perienced when the announcement of the Chesterfield meeting was 
made. From every political circle in this country, from every 
capital in Europe, from our colonies and the United States, even from 
the remnant of the exiled Boer Government in Holland, emanated 
proofs of the anxiety and interest with which Lord Rosebery’s 
utterances were awaited. Yet sapient journalists, in their desire to 
explain a state of things almost without precedent, leapt to the con- 
clusion that it was all a case of clever advertisement, and that some 
political Barnum, who had somehow or other managed to conceal his 
existence up to that moment in the thin ranks of Lord Rosebery’s 
personal adherents, was the creator of this world-wide interest and 
anticipation! The delusion is one that ought to be recorded, if 
only as proof of the kind of intelligence which dominates no 
small section of the press. 

The fact was that during all those months and years in which 
Lord Rosebery, like Brer Rabbit, ‘lay low’—though not low enough 
to escape being the target for a thousand malicious shafts—his 
personality was one of the great factors in the public life of our 
country. Men intrigued against him with never-ending fertility 
of resource. Some intrigued for him, most certainly without his 
approval, and probably without his knowledge. Other friends of his, 
who had no passion for intrigue, assailed him with almost daily 
appeals to bestir himself, to recant his resignation speech in 
1896, and to plunge again into the seething cauldron of party 
politics. And when he gave no heed to these appeals, not a few fell 
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away from him in bitterness and disgust, announcing that the time 
had come when they must seek for another and more pliable leader 
to stem the tide of extreme and fanatical opinion which seemed to 
be sweeping a distracted and divided party to its doom. And while 
all this was happening, the superior critics of our reviews were 
engaged in analysing his character, dissecting his motives, and 
foretelling his future. As one looks back, the wonder not 
unnaturally caused by the outburst of eager expectation over the 
announcement of his return to the arena passes away. How was it 
possible that the re-appearance in serious public life of one who had 
so long remained a passive figure while these conflicting waves of 
anger, adulation, malice, and speculation were vainly beating around 
him should fail to interest the world ? It would be a different world 
from what it is if it had not been visibly moved by the thought of 
the message which this enigma among men would bear upon his lips 
when at last he spoke. 

Some attempts were made, chiefly in the more obscure organs 
of official Toryism, to make Lord Rosebery in some way responsible 
for the wild expectations which were aroused as the day for his 
appearance at Chesterfield drew near. These organs might surely 
have grasped the fact that nobody was likely to suffer more from the 
exaggerated anticipations of the public than Lord Rosebery himself. 
Nobody can have known better than he that he possessed no magic 
wand with which to still the angry sea of political life in a most 
critical moment of the nation’s history. Nobody can have realised 
more acutely the fact that it is given to no man, in times like those 
through which we are now passing, to evoke peace out of war, to 
bind into a whole the scattered units of a party which has for years 
past been at strife within itself, to restore public confidence in the 
administration of the national affairs, or to convert the unconcealed 
hatred and jealousy of foreign nations into appreciation and good will. 
Yet one or all of these achievements were expected of Lord Rosebery 
by one section or other of the public when he gave his opinions 
to the world. What more striking proof could we have had of the 
unique position which he holds in this country, and not in this 
country alone ? 

The most striking fact is that he should have passed through the 
ordeal of his speech with so extraordinary a measure of success. If 
he has not done everything that was expected of him by hare-brained 
and hysterical folly, he has done more than any sane man had dared to 
hope that he would accomplish ; and after his speech he stands upon 
a platform not only far more solid but even higher than that which 
he occupied when he was the subject of the wild speculations of the 
multitude. This, in plain English, is the result of one of the most 
remarkable deliverances of a man’s mind which has ever been 
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attempted by an English statesman. To find a parallel to it, one 
must go back to that speech by Mr. Gladstone in 1866, when he 
explained to the Liberal Party in the House of Commons how it was 
that he, once the rising hope of British Toryism, had become the 
leader and spokesman of those who were the absolute and uncom- 
promising opponents of Tory principles and ideas. Up to the time 
when he made that speech Mr. Gladstone was still the object of no 
inconsiderable degree of dislike and suspicion on the Liberal benches. 
From that moment onwards there was no one who did not under- 
stand where the great man stood, and how firmly fixed were the roots 
of his intelligence and his faith in the soil of Liberalism. It 
seems as though a result not unlike this was attained by Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech at Chesterfield. It is but a few weeks since men were 
speculating upon the possibility of his becoming a leading figure in the 
ranks of the Unionist Party, and there were thousands of good Radicals 
throughout the country who regarded him as a greater enemy 
of Liberalism than Lord Salisbury or Mr. Chamberlain. It would 
be too much to say that the Chesterfield speech has killed all the 
calumnies and misunderstandings and malicious innuendoes which 
for years have flourished in such rank luxuriance around Lord 
Rosebery’s name. Personal hatreds and jealousies are not easily 
extirpated ; but at least it has become elear that those prejudices 
which sprang, not out of personal vindictiveness, but from mere 
ignorance and misconception, have been removed by Lord Rosebery’s 
deliverance, and that a great body of men who recently looked upon 
him with suspicion and dislike have welcomed him as an ally and 
a leader in the work on which their hearts are set. Nor has this 
victory been achieved by any sacrifice of the special convictions 
with which Lord Rosebery has always been credited, any lowering 
of the lofty standard of duty which a British statesman owes to 
his country and the Empire, that in by-gone years he has 
maintained so proudly. On the contrary, after he had spoken at 
Chesterfield there were none who acclaimed him more loudly 
than those who make the discharge of our Imperial obligations 
the essential and predominating factor in sound statesmanship. 
I shall refer later to the criticisms naturally evoked by the Chester- 
field speech. It will suffice here to draw attention to the fact that 
not even the most foolish or ill-natured of his critics have ventured 
to cast any doubts upon Lord Rosebery’s fidelity to the Imperial 
side of politics, or to hint that the larger interests of the Empire 
would not be safe in his hands. It follows that, whatever else men 
may think of this speech, it must be admitted by everybody 
that it was a remarkable personal triumph for the speaker. 
This fact may not of itself constitute it an epoch-making speech, 
but it certainly gives it an almost unique interest in our recent 
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political annals. Of its larger significance, which seems to 
justify the use of that phrase, ‘epoch-making,’ I shall speak 
presently. 

One was reminded of the far-off days of Midlothian campaigns 
by the scene at the railway station when Lord Rosebery left London 
for Chesterfield on the afternoon of Monday, the 16th of December. 
On the platform many faces familiar in the House of Commons were 
to be seen. One could have wished that they had not been so largely 
representative of one particular section of the Opposition—the Liberal 
Imperialists. It was not, however, the fault of the promoters of the 
meeting, and certainly not of Lord Rosebery, that so few of the 
Centre party, or the Left, made the winter day’s journey to Chester- 
field. As I have already said, no invitations were issued to politicians 
outside Derbyshire, all others were free to come or to stay away 
as they pleased. It seems a pity, in the light of subsequent 
events, that so few men were there to represent the great middle 
party in Liberalism. But more significant than the group 
of actual and expectant M.P.s on the platform was the crowd of un- 
known persons who gathered opposite the carriage reserved for 
Lord Rosebery, and who greeted him with a cheer on his arrival 
which swelled into a tremendous shout of good will as the train 
started on its way. When political feeling gets down to the man 
in the street one knows that it is unusually strong. At Chester- 
field, as might have been expected, there was a dense crowd on 
the snow-covered platform, and the demonstration of welcome 
was enthusiastic. Through the darkness of the night and the 
falling sleet, relieved only by the glimmer of fitful illuminations, a 
procession, headed by the inevitable brass band, escorted Lord 
Rosebery to the hotel, where tea was served before the meeting. 
Here half the people of the little town seemed to have gathered, and 
all was bustle, excitement, and good will, policemen, mounted and on 
foot, keeping order as on the occasion of a royal visit. In the 
building which had been arranged for the meeting thousands of 
persons seemed to have assembled by six o’clock. It was, no doubt, 
the best building that Chesterfield could furnish, but it was not an 
ideal place for the delivery of a speech that was to last for two 
hours. It was very long and very narrow, bearing a quaint re- 
semblance to a section of a railway tunnel, the sides and roof of 
which had been draped in the national colours. So far off were the 
people at the end of the hall that it was imtpossible for those on the 
platform to see more than a dim shimmer of white, representing the 
faces of a thousand patient men and women. When the chief actor 
appeared he met with a hearty greeting from an audience which rose 
to receive him, but for the first few sentences of his speech it seemed 
to those around him that such a fiasco as that described the next 
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morning on the bill of the Standard was impending. At the further 
end of the hall a continuous noise was kept up, and it appeared 
impossible that the speech could proceed. Indeed, Lord Rosebery 
for a few seconds had to desist from the attempt to make himself 
heard. Fortunately, this moment of confusion soon passed, and 
almost before one was aware the orator had mastered his audience 
and was holding them spell-bound. For two hours he continued to do 
so, while he poured forth the argument for which the whole country 
was waiting. It was a terrible strain for any man to speak for such 
a length of time in such a building. It must have been almost as 
great a strain for the audience packed in the body of the hall to 
listen. Yet never once during the whole two hours did speaker 
and audience lose touch, and it was strange to see how quickly every 
point the former made was caught up by the sturdy company of 
miners and artisans whom he addressed. In many respects the 
speech differed from those we are accustomed to hear from Lord 
Rosebery’s lips. It was toa great extent devoid of the element of 
humour which as a rule forms the salt of his utterances. There was 
hardly an epigram or a polished phrase. To many it seemed as 
though the speaker were thinking aloud, and thinking in a vein of 
unwonted gravity. That he was more anxious about the substance 
than the form of his remarks was obvious. For the most part his 
words flowed on in a slow and even current, and it was strange to see 
how, despite the monotony of utterance, everybody listened eagerly as 
though anxious not to lose a syllable. But once and again the pro- 
longed even strain of speed was broken by a vehement outburst of elo- 
quence, to which the audience responded eagerly. Of such a nature 
was the passage in which the speaker dealt with the assertion that 
‘no alternative Government’ was possible. Here the scorn which he 
infused into his voice was indescribable, and the climax, when he 
bade the nation ‘Go dig in its cabbage garden’ if it could find no 
substitute for the present administration was almost startling in the 
force and vehemence with which it was declaimed. There were 
other passages hardly less striking; but for the most part it seemed 
as though the speaker sought rather to convince his hearers than to 
move them. Even when he uttered the sentence in which he 
expressed his willingness to do what he could to further the policy 
he had recommended, he used no oratorical trick to emphasise what 
he said. It was the audience, not the orator, who proclaimed its 
significance. As for the peroration, it was wholly unlike any other 
peroration I ever heard. ‘In this country you like a man who 
speaks his mind.’ Then, almost in a conversational tone, just as 
though he were speaking to a friend in his own room, came the 
words, ‘ Well, I have spoken mine.’ 

In these words the speech as a whole was faithfully described. 
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Its unique merit and significance lay in the fact that it was—so far 
as any man, not the speaker, could judge—an absolutely frank and 
honest deliverance of his opinions on the different questions with 
which he dealt. This was the feature of the utterance that most 
deeply impressed those who heard him. They felt that they had 
indeed been listening to a man as he spoke his mind, and I think 
they appreciated the speech all the more because it was so perfectly 
free from flights of eloquence and tricks of rhetoric. It was this 
conviction of the frankness and integrity of the speaker, I am 
convinced, that made Mr. Asquith, who was loudly called for when 
Lord Rosebery himself had been dragged off through the snowstorm 
to address an overflow meeting elsewhere, so emphatic in pronouncing 
his adhesion to a policy which was by no means on all-fours with 
that advocated by himself. The first fruits of the eagerly expected 
utterance were indeed the brief comments of Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey, and no higher testimony to its success could well 
have been afforded than that which was furnished by their acceptance 
of the doctrines it laid down. ‘At all events the Liberal Imperialists 
have accepted it,’ was the comment heard on every side as the great 
crowd of listeners slowly melted away in the darkness, and the 
railway shed which had been the scene of so memorable an event 
was left once more to solitude and silence. 

Those who had actually heard the speech were perhaps more 
eager to read the newspaper comments upon it than those who first 
became acquainted with it from the reports. Many an oration 
which has moved a crowded hall to enthusiasm has seemed tame and 
barren to those who have merely read the spoken words in cold 
print. Men had come away from the Chesterfield gathering full of 
the conviction that they had been listening to one of the most 
memorable utterances they had ever heard ; but how would it strike 
the outside world? That was the question upon every lip. It was 
soon answered. The daily newspapers—with just those exceptions 
which give emphasis to the verdict of the majority—were all agreed 
that the speech was a great one that went far towards the fulfilment 
of even the wildest anticipations that had been formed with regard 
to it. But the surprising fact was that all sections of opinion found 
something to accept in the propositions laid down by Lord Rosebery. 
He had not, said the Imperialists, thrown over Lord Milner; he had 
not shown any weakness on the question of the prosecution of 
military operations in South Africa; above all, he had explicitly 
dissociated himself from any utterances that seemed to asperse the 
honour or humanity of our soldiers. He had spoken out manfully 
on the need for efficiency in all branches of the national administra- 
tion, and had criticised the faults and shortcomings of the Govern- 
ment with unsparing severity, cried those who are more anxious to 
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see the safety of the country ensured than to secure any mere party 
victory. He had pointed the way to peace, and had trampled under 
foot the cry of ‘ unconditional surrender,’ was the verdict pronounced, 
at first with hesitation, but as time passed with increasing confi- 
dence and enthusiasm, by even the strongest opponents of the war. 
Unanimity of praise is always dangerous in the case of a public man, 
and many of Lord Rosebery’s friends were apprehensive when they 
heard the loud chorus of approval with which his speech was received 
_ from directly opposite camps. But as time passed, and his declara- 
tions were subjected to a cooler criticism than that which was 
possible at the first moment of their reception, it was seen that in 
some quarters the appreciation of their value became warmer and 
more confident, and that even the criticism which was indulged in 
by those who sought to show the independence of their judgment 
was by no means destructive. 

There was one result of the speech which nobody had antici- 
pated—probably not even the speaker himself. Before he opened 
his mouth there was a pretty general belief that, whatever other 
results his re-appearance on the scene might have, it would almost 
certainly aggravate the difficulties of the unhappy Liberal Party and 
probably complete the disruption which has so long seemed imminent. 
The speech, it was thought, would be a sword cleaving asunder the 
antagonistic forces in the Opposition camp, and compelling every man 
to declare himself on the one side or the other. But instead of this 
being the case it has brought the party nearer to reunion than it has 
been for five years past. As I said on an earlier page, it has not, of 
course, reconciled Lord Rosebery’s bitter personal enemies to his 
resumption of authority in the party. There are certain persons, 
few in number but not inconspicuous in public life, who would not 
have abated one particle of their hostility to him if he had allowed 
them to dictate to him every word of his Chesterfield utterance. 
These men, who more than avy others are responsible for the Liberal 
distractions and divisions of the last ten years, will continue to be 
mischief-makers in the future as they have been in the past. But 
it seems as though they would no longer be able to count upon the 
credulous subservience of a large mass of honest men who have 
hitherto believed and followed them. At all events, many influential 
members of the Liberal Left, who until the Chesterfield meeting 
believed that no good thing could issue from the lips of the ex- 
Premier, have openly rejoiced over the policy he has advocated with 
regard to the war, and have shown that they are prepared to support 
it with something like enthusiasm. That it should at the same 
time have received the warm support of such men as Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir Edward Grey is one of the most remark- 
able features of the situation. For the first time since the war 
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broke out it seems as though we might see something like unity 
restored to the ranks of the Liberal Opposition. 

It is not, as we have seen, by any juggling with words that Lord 
Rosebery has secured this unexpected success. At the outset of his 
speech he declared that he had not gone to Chesterfield to say 
pleasant things, and he justified his statement before he was done. 
He spoke his mind, without bitterness or prejudice, but absolutely 
without regard for the views expressed by others, whether they were 
personally friendly to him or not. There was no mincing of matters, 
either with the Imperialists or the Anti-war party. He went straight- 
forward on the path which he had marked out for himself, never 
apparently pausing to ask upon whose cherised theories and opinions 
he was trampling. As a matter of fact, he trampled pretty impar- 
tially upon the doctrines of both sections. If Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey had been thinking more of themselves than of the 
common good, they would hardly have spoken as they did when 
Lord Rosebery sat down, for he had expressly repudiated more than 
one of the opinions which they have expressed. Similarly, those 
advanced Liberals who have hailed the speech because it makes 
for peace have certainly not been conciliated by any concealment of 
the differences there are between him and them on many other 
questions. The obvious moral suggested by this concurrence of men 
of both sections in supporting Lord Rosebery’s proposals is that the 
Liberal Party has got the lead which it wanted, and it has secured it 
because one eminent man has spoken his mind with absolute 
honesty and almost unprecedented frankness. Whether the party 
will take advantage of the opening for reunion which is thus offered 
to it nobody as yet can say. A great deal must of necessity depend 
upon Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and at the time at which I 
write he has not yet declared himself. It is impossible for any fair- 
minded man not to feel a great deal of sympathy with Sir Henry, 
upon whose shoulders have rested for the last two years the burden 
of one of the most thankless tasks ever imposed upon a politician. 
One can well understand the loyal devotion with which he is 
regarded by that large section of the Liberal Party which, sharing his 
views upon the war, have seen with indignation the hurricane of 
abuse and misrepresentation of which he has been the victim.’ Even 
those who do not think that his course has always been consistent, 
or his expressions altogether happy, resent the way in which he has 
been made the scapegoat for the sins of the entire Opposition. No 
one in the Liberal ranks would approve of his being treated 
ungenerously or ungratefully by the men who only a few months ago 
declared their unabated conf“ence in him. But the fact remains 
that his leadership of the 7 ral Party in the House of Commons 
has never been accepted by _—rest body of Liberals in the country 
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as being a leadership of the party as a whole. Their doctrine is that 
since the retirement of Lord Rosebery in 1896 the party has been 
without a leader, and unfortunately for the Liberal cause it is a 
doctrine confirmed by all our party experiences since then. No 
deposition of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would, therefore, be 
involved in Lord Rosebery’s return to his old position. 

If he should return, however, it would be to lead a party differing 
widely from that which he led from 1894 to 1896. Nothing was 
more significant in the Chesterfield speech than the words in which 
the speaker spoke of the clean slate, and of the changes in our 
national conditions which have now to be faced by any party that 
aspires to control the fortunes of the Empire. ‘ New occasions teach 
new duties,’ and many new duties have been imposed upon Liberalism 
by the changes of the last ten years. There are some who profess to 
think that any change, any wiping of the slate, must mean an 
abandonment of the fundamental principles of Liberalism. I do not 
see how anyone who reads the whole of Lord Rosebery’s speech with 
care can pretend that he at least has abandoned Liberal principles. 
All that he insists upon is that the party shall be free to decide upon 
its own course for the future, upon the times and the seasons when 
this question or the other shall absorb its energies; and the only 
doctrine he teaches that has even the appearance of novelty is that 
the Liberal Party should not dissociate itself from the ‘ sentiment of 
Empire.’ But even this is not new to the men who once worked 
with and under Mr. Forster. Even the frank avowal that Liberalism 
must for the future do its own work without any help from the Irish 
Nationalists is rather the statement of a practical and stubborn truth 
than the teaching of a new doctrine. Some critics deplore the fact 
that it should have been openly uttered by 4 man in the position of 
Lord Rosebery. It istrue, absolutely true, they admit; but when stated 
inthis blunt fashion it ‘ must tie the hands of the party for the future.’ 
When a man gives his word of honour that he will never seek to escape 
from his difficulties by suicide he may be said to ‘ tie his hands,’ but 
few, I imagine, will really find fault with him for doing so. Atall events 
there are not many politicians of either party who, after the experiences 
of the last six years, and above all the experience of Irish loyalty that 
we have had since 1899, will question the soundness of the policy 
enunciated by Lord Rosebery. The Liberai Party may retain its 
own views as to the justice of the Irish demands for such a measure 
of self-government as is compatible with the maintenance of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, without in any way differing 
from Lord Rosebery and Mr. Redmond as to the final shattering oi 
the alliance between Liberals and Nationalists. The only persons 
who still hanker after the renewal of that alliance are the Tadpoles 
and Tapers who hunger after the sweets of office, no matter what 
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price they may be called upon to pay for them. In no circum- 
stances, I imagine, will Lord Rosebery consent to return to the 
leadership of the Liberal Party if it is to be bound by the worn-out 
and always ridiculous programme of 1892—the Newcastle pro- 
gramme, with its array of measures, good, bad, and indifferent, 
sufficient to occupy the time of Parliament for twenty years to come. 
But if the Liberal Party recognise the truth that the great changes 
which have swept over the world, and the British Empire in parti- 
cular, during the lifetime of this generation have opened up new 
channels into which the ancient principles of Liberalism may be 
turned, and imposed new duties upon us, and if they are in consequence 
prepared to consider the advice Lord Rosebery gives them, then we 
may reasonably expect that he will return to his old position and 
give to the party the brilliant service which he has it in his power 
to render to it. If, on the other hand, those who control the some- 
what rusty party machine insist upon old shibboleths and programmes 
and turn a deaf ear to the advice they have received from their 
former leader, they cannot hope to secure Lord Rosebery’s assist- 
ance. He will continue to plough his own furrow, but he will no 
longer be alone when doing so. Thus English Liberalism seems to 
have come to the parting of the ways, and it is for this reason that 
Lord Rosebery’s speech on the 16th of December at Chesterfield 
may without exaggeration be described as ‘ epoch-making.’ 

Of the effect of the speech upon the Government and upon 
foreign opinion it is difficult to speak. In the eyes of most 
English Liberals its crowning merit was that it ‘ ingeminated peace.’ 
But abroad critics are disappointed because it did not counsel 
surrender, or at least some relaxation of the energy with which 
military operations are being conducted. They are disconcerted also 
to find that no countenance was given by the speaker to the slanders 
upon our troops. Lord Rosebery, therefore, has not conciliated the 
opinion of the Continent, as most assuredly he never expected to do. 
The effect he may have had upon His Majesty’s Ministers is not yet 
to be ascertained. His suggestion that we should open the way for 
the Boer authorities at the Hague to enter into negotiations with us 
may or may not bear fruit. The members of our own Government 
may be too proud to accept any suggestion from one outside their 
own ranks. Mr. Kruger and his advisers may bluntly refuse to come 
to any terms, though there are many indications which point to the 
fact that ‘absolute independence,’ though it may be a cry on the 
battle-field, is no longer one of the conditions on which the Boer 
leaders are likely to insist. The Chesterfield speech has made it 
clear to Mr. Kruger and his friends that the incorporation of the two 
States in the British Empire is finally settled. But it has at the 
same time indicated a method by which the war may be brought to 
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a close on terms less hard and humiliating than complete and un- 
conditional surrender. There is every reason to hope that our own 
Government would not refuse to listen to any reasonable overtures 
that might come from the Hague, or at least would not refuse to 
listen to what the Boers might have to say if they once accepted the 
principle of incorporation. In any case, Lord Rosebery has made a 
suggestion which both Boer and British Governments ought to con- 
sider well before they reject it and leave the problem to be dealt 
with by the slow and cruel processes of war. 

It is difficult for any Englishman of middle age to repress a sigh 
of regret when he reads of the brutal violence to which a large section 
of the people of Birmingham had recourse on the occasion of Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s recent visit to that city. The number of people, 
either in Birmingham or elsewhere, who share Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
sentiments may be very small, and his language may at times be 
very objectionable, not only to the Jingoes but to much more 
moderate and sensible people ; yet none the less is it deplorable that 
the only arguments with which Birmingham tries to answer him 
should be stones and brickbats. What an immeasurable distance 
must separate the Birmingham of to-day from the Birmingham which 
found a seat for John Bright when he was driven out of Manchester 
because of his opposition to the Crimean War! However small may 
be one’s sympathy with the opinions of the pro-Boer party of to-day, 
the intolerance of free speech which is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the mob is on the whole the most distressing feature 
of the time. Tennyson’s boast can no longer be uttered by an 
Englishman. Not any longer is this a land in which ‘a man may 
say the thing he will.’ If what he says happens to be distasteful to 
the yellow press or to the howling dervishes of Jingoism, he can 
only say it at the risk of his life, This, however, is one of the baser 
features of the hour, which one may trust will disappear when 
Liberalism once more becomes an organised and recognised force. 

Of outer politics during the past month there is comparatively ° 
little that calls for comment. The progress of the war has been 
without particular incident, but it has been uniformly favourable to 
this country. Since Lord Rosebery’s speech there has been a revival 
of rumours of negotiations for peace, and undoubtedly the situation 
as a whole is more promising than it has been for a long time past. 
The ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty regarding the Nicaragua 
Canal is one of the most pleasant incidents of the month. It 
removes from the path of the two countries one possible cause of 
friction and even of danger. Happily, as I pointed out last month, 
the best men in both countries are firmly resolved to do all that lies 
in their power to strengthen the bonds of union between Great 
Britain and the United States ; and not even the eager pleadings of 
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those who represent the jealousy and hatred of continental Europe 
are likely to move the Government at Washington from the attitude 
of friendly inaction which it has maintained ever since the war 
began. Yet nowhere else, as I can testify, will the prospect of a 
termination of the long conflict be more eagerly welcomed than it 
will be there, 

Wemyss REID. 
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